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PREFACE 






•This is a dcscnptioa of, and a comtnenury upon, the nogod&cions 
leading up to the transfer of Briosli power in India to the two 
*S cates of India and Pakistan on August 15 th, 1947. I have con¬ 
centrated upon developments of AJl-lndia concern in the political 
and constitutional fieldsr and my sources have been the material 
published at the time, such as White Papers, Parliamentary 
debates, rcsoludons of Indian political parties, speeches and state¬ 
ments by Indian political leaders. Press comments, etc. 

I should like to emphasise two consequences wlrich follow Eom 
the limited nature of what I have set out to do. First, I have made 
no attempt to estinutc the inter-action between, on the one hand, 
the events I have narrated and, on the other, Indian public opinioii 
(if there is sucli a thing) or any section of it This 1 would be quite 
unqualified to do owing to my lack of first-hand knowledge of 
the country and its people. I have, in fact, hardly gone beyond the 
official reactions of the major political parties, and have barely 
touched upon the highly controversial question how lar these 
'patties were supporred outside tlie very restricted electorate. Bnt 
enough has, I think, been said in Chapter I to indicate why the 
actions and policies of Congress and die Muslim League were of 
the higliesc importance—an importance width did not depend 
solely upon the extent to whicli they could justly claim to repre¬ 
sent the Hindu and Muslim masses. 

Secondly, I have Created diesc parties very much as corporate 
pertonalides, and can throw lictk light cither on their internal 
politics or on the roles of individual leaders in determining party 
pohey, Similarly, I have in the tceated ‘the British’ as a 
single entity, seldom even distinguishing the respective contribo- 
tions of Wliitehall and New Delhi. The material for doing this of 
course consists of secret coiTcspondcncc, etc., which will not be 
available to he student for many years to come. 
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CaASTBR 1 


THE BACKGROUND 

IN THE ccacdon of the Asiatic peoples Co Western cjcpaasioa during 
the last century and a half, three phases can, very broadly, be dis- 
dngiiishcd. In the first, the tradldonal order hies back blindly at 
the foreign inHuences which threaten it, and which are feared all 
the more because only vaguely understood: the forces of custom 
and ^inaddiiii are mobilised in a Boxer Rebellion, an Indian 
Mutiny or an and-foreign movement such as followed Common 
dore Perry’s luinacory opening-up of Japan in. 1S53, The second 
pliase bcguis when the foreign iiifluenccs have infected the 
educated minority witli western ideas of nationalism and libetaJ 
democracy; then the new intelligentsia comes into conflict with 
its overlords on the question of how lar and how fast this exotic 
political philosophy should be applied to its own country. But 
as yet, though it may claim Co speak for the nation as a whole, k 
coneenttates on political objectives which may be expected to 
bong bcue£c mainly to its own class; the masses remain unaffected. 
Then, as mdusaialism and the doctiiues of sodal democracy 
spread from the West, there grows the belief tl»t if political 
democracy is to be genuine, it must he accompanied by radical 
economic changes. In Socialism, the Kcond ajid third phases arc 
blended, In Communism, which follows it, die emphasis has 
completely shifted from the pohtical to the economic aspect of 
life: a section of the edocated minority works tirelessly to bring 
die peasants and factory workers into action against the landlords 
And capitalists. For now the ont^ouist is no longer only the 
fordgn invader, bat an economic class including natives as well as 
foreigners. But none the less the Comiuonist phase, like its pre¬ 
decessors, is essentially a reaction against cheWeat; for Commun¬ 
ism, though originally a product of western industrial society, 
preadies chat the West is the home of capkalism, a system unsound, 
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corrupt and doomed la destcuctiou. Hence all the ideas and ia- 
stitutions of the West being, according to Communist theory, the 
product of its vicious economy, must be uncompromisingiy 
rejected. 

In India all the diree phases have appeared at various umes. 
Hindu and Muslim traditionalism resisted vigorously 'whenevee 
Scidsh rule, departing from its normal policy of neutrality in 
rcligioua makers, did anything to disturh cUcin. The educated 
middle elass, the motive force of the second pliasc, lins provided 
the leadership, and a great pare of die membcnliip, of the political 
patties. More recently Socialism ajid Communism appeared, 
trying in vain to prevent tlic aational movement from splUdi^ 
irrevocably on communal line*. Yet Gandhi, the greatest figure 
in die movement, cannot be £cced into any academic dassiflcadcn. 
Ac once traditionalist and innovator, the self-confessed opponent 
of modern civilisation who ncvertliclcss became the leader of a 
nationalist movement esentially cypical of its age, die propagan¬ 
dist who appeared in the villages as a blaid of saint, politician, 
and sanitary Kfbrmer, he combines in his personality some of 
die characteristics of eacli phase. 

But although in the Indian reaction all the dircc phases have 
been mtcrmingled, the second has beyond doebt played the most 
important parr in the rise of the two nationalisms which have 
developed into die States of India and l^akistan. In die story of the 
transfer of power, which is told in the fbllowmg diapcers, the 
educated middle class monopolise the principal roles, whedier as 
individuals or parties; the vase mass of die people is merely passive, 
except ui times of ujiusua) excitement. Admittedly, the educated 
middle class omounB to no more than a small minority of the 
population. But chose who sneer at them on this account seriously 
uaderestimace both die value to ilieir British rulers of the support, 
or acquiescence, of these people and, more geaecally, the capital 
importance of education as a sodal force. It was die advance of 
education that enabled similar classes to have such a vast mfiucnce 
on the modem history of Europe and America. Like their French 
prototype at the time of the ^.evolution, die middle classes in 
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India were content neitliec to be ignored nor, as went on, to 
co-operate in a subordinate capacity with the British or with a 
rival community. They demanded nothing less than the sovereign 
posidoFi in the State. 

The British response to these varied phenomena was, up to 
1917, perplexed, hesicant and at times confused. Curing the fust 
half of the nineteenth cencuty Dridsli statesmen and oHidaU were 
quite ready to ackjiowlcdge tliat in the long run Indian self* 
government ajjd even independence were inevitable, In 1818, for 
instance, Lord Hastings, the Governor-General, even while 
conducting a poliejr designed considerably to extend British rule, 
looked forward to a time not very remote... when England will, 
on sound pdnciplcs of policy, wish to relinquish the domination 
which she has gradually and uninrenrionally assumed over this 
country and from which site cannot at present recede'. But after 
the Mutiny, in the atmosphere of imperial pride and of competi¬ 
tion for markets and fields for investment, this vision of the future 
became much less clear. When at length die British began to seek 
ways of aasodacing Iiidiom wldi die ta«ka of government, their 
policy in this respect was at variance with die ed national policy 
which dicy had followed since Macaulay's funous Minute of 1835. 
On the one hand the schools and universities which they founded 
ignored Indian history and culture in favour of education on the 
^glish system and through English as the medium ofinstractionr 
and so young Indians were taught to admire the ideas and instiru- 
dons of Western parliamentary demoaacy. On foe ocher hand 
such deliberative or advisory bodies as they established, though 
foesc involved foe incroduedoa CO India of foe hitherto unknown 
devices of reprcscucation and election, seemed evidence of a 
desire not so much to impocc Western institutions as to build on 
foe indigenous foundation of foe Jttrbaft or audieuce, whereat 
Indian rulers through the centuries had been accuscomed to con¬ 
sult clieir notables and listen to grievances. Even tlic Morlcy-Minto 
reforms of 1909 were in effect an attempt to ineet foe Indian 
politicians’ demand for Parliamentary institutiom by a system of 
enlarged Jurbars with some wbar wider pow^ chan before. It was 
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only in 1917 that the British Govcmmcnt» yielding to iiaEonalist 
feeling in India and liberal pressure at home, declared their 
policy to be ' the gradual development of wlf^cveming institu¬ 
tions with a view to the pre^ressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire*, 
Here was the beginning of a policy which Britain can claim credit 
fot having followed consistently and fidth fully right up to the 
eventual transfer of power. Two years later tlic Govermneut of 
India Act of 1919 remodelled the Central Legislature, giving a 
wider application ® the principles of election ajid representation; 
while in the Provinces it partially introduced the principle of 
ministerial rcspoimbility by encrusting certain departments of 
government to Indian ministers rcspons^lc to the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

But if the British Government was slow to fiice the implications 
of the spread to India of Western political ideas, some of the 
leaden of the Mtuliui community were more prescient. Already 
in 1909, if not earlier, tliey had foreseen chat the development of 
representative institutions would eventually lead to the introduc¬ 
tion of a fully-fledged parliamejicaty system on tlie British model. 
Their alarm m this prospect was due to elide recognition due it 
would mean govcmnuaic by ministers responsible to the elected 
representativts of die majorify; and in Indian conditions, they 
argued, majority rule would be in effect the rule of the Hindu 
myoricy, with the Muslim minority in perpetual subordination.^ 
In 1909 therefore they asked for and obtained safeguards in the 
form of separate electorates from which Muslims, and they alone, 
would elect representatives to seats reserved for tlocir community. 
This, of course, was radically iueonastent witii any comprehensive 
notion of democracy, embracing as it should not caily the 
principle of majority rule but also the complementary principle 
that minorities muse feel assured of fair treaunent at the hands of 
tlie majority. 

This concession to the Mmlims of separate electorates marks 

‘Figurei of the popobdon entan^ of Yadoui conunuaicifl, according ro the 
2S4I census, kie givoa in the Appenux. It wiB be seen ebal Mg^mi chtt eumbend some 
pa mlllietu out ef« rotaJ popuhtioo ofwme 1S9 milboiu. 
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the beginning of die Hindu-Muslim conEict in ics twentieth- 
ccfUary form of a smiggle for polided power. Some foreigners, 
and even some Indians, have caken it ac its face value as i religious 
conflici, such as the world has hardly seen for over two centuries. 
It is true diac even in recent years religion has played an important 
pare. The Hindu and Muslim faitlis stand in sharp contrast, not 
merely in doctrine and worship but in the elaborate sodal systems 
of which each is the centre and which govern daily life in so many 
things from food and dress to marriage and inheritance; and all 
this has created a perennial cleavage in Indian society. Religious 
fbelif^ was certainly an invaluable auxiliary in the Muslim 
League’s rapid dse from 1937 onwards; and in die last years 
before the transicr of power the cry 'Islam in danger played a 
tremendous part in whipping up the mass support for the League 
which enabled ic to capture the north-wat. With the religious 
element iu die conBict is associated an historical element; the 
Hindus look back to the Maury a and Gupta Empires, die Muslims 
to the Mogul Empire, which was founded on invasion and coH' 
quest. Nor must the economic element be ignored, The Hindus, 
with their tradiciorwl aptitude for business, were better equipped 
than ihc Musliins co take advantage of the industrial aud com¬ 
mercial revolutions when these reached India. Similarly they were 
more ready to adapt themselves to the ahen system of education 
and ware accoidingiy more successful in the competition for posts 
in die admiuiscradon as these were thrown open to Indians by the 
British. 

But if religion, history and economic competidoo were the 
only ingredients in the Hindu-Musliin coiiBlcc of the cwendedi 
century, it would be hard to explain why during the previous 
century, in spite of sporadic communal riots and a certain amount 
of bidding, the two communirics had on the whole lived furly 
peacefully side by side. The reason is of course that the political 
element bad not yet been injected into the conBict. The Govern¬ 
ment, neither Hindu nor Muslim, would arbitrate in the religious 
quarrels of ehe two communities; but its neutrality was the result 
of its being both alien and autocratic, and there was no question 
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of its ceasing to be dchec in the foreseeable future. Hence the 
communides had nodiing political to quarrel about. India was in 
(act a country without polidcs, or at least without party politics. 

But this state of affairs could endure only so long as Indian 
nationalism had not become strong enough to win from the 
British at least the promise of sclf-govcmmciit. As soon as tlicre 
was any prospect of even a limited transfer of power, tlicrc arose 
the quesdoa of who would inherit the power tlie Britisli would 
be iclinquisliiug. 

There was one obvious claimanc. The Indian Hadonal Con¬ 
gress had been founded In 1885 as a focus for political discussion: 
tliough its lucnibcrs were Lidian, it bad owed its inspiration 
largely to a group of Bnglishm^ and liad at first enjoyed a certain 
amount of official approval. But before long it became tlie uiost 
infiueiuial opponent of the Government; the foremost embodi- ' 
ment of Indian, nadonalism, it was aspiiii^ to be its sole represent 
cadve. Its aim was in face to present the Brtdsli with Its demands, 
first for extended self>govecnmcut and since 1921 for complete 
independence^ as the demands of the whole Indian people; it 
would be a vast umbrella, sKcItcruig people of all castes and 
creeds, of all shades of opinion on domestic political and economic 
issues. And in this aim it achieved a high degree of success, notably 
in avoiding being diverted from its nationalist objectives by in¬ 
ternal diss^ions on economic policy. It cccruired big business 
men, who subsidised it and helped to provide it with a press: 
smaller business men and professional men, great and small: out- 
and-out Gandlikns who rejected industrialisation ajid sought to 
return to the primitive sclfUupporting village community; Com¬ 
munists, until they hnally broke with It in 1945; and Socialists— 
though since the coming of mdepcndcncc they coo have separated. 
The strength and cohesion of the party must have surprised even its 
members, who used to foretell that, since the demand for inde¬ 
pendence was all tliac kept it together, so soon as the British with¬ 
drew it would split into right and left wings, after the European 
fashion, on questions of economic organisation. However, events 
have shown chat chese prophets were too modest. $0 far as the 
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ladian Republic is concerned. Congress has proved to be the real 
inheritor of the British power, and still dominates the government 
and political life of the country. The elections of 195a have shown 
that the operation of universal suffrage under the new Consticueion 
has not as yet seriously shaken ic position of si^temacy. 

But, paradoxically, the success of die Congress parry in main¬ 
taining so monolithic a unity may to some extent be due to its 
greatest &i] arc—its failure to attract to its ranis the mass of 
pohdcally-mindcd Muslims. For it has been kept together by die 
need for a united front not only against the British but, latterly, 
also against the Muslim demand fbi Pakistan and eveucoally 
against Pakistan itself. 

Bacly in the life of Coogteis it became evident that it was a 
predominantly Hndu organisation and that Muslims distrusted 
it. Only a small proportion of those who attended its sessions 
vvere Muslims, and some Muslim oeganisations declined its 
invitations to send delegates. However, it was not undl ipo6, 
just over twenty years after the founding of Congress, that the 
All-India Muslim League was created. By then it was uot only 
the growii^ influence of Congress that had made Muslims appre- 
henrive; the extension of leprescntadve institutions, if not of 
some measure of genuine self-government, was in the air. 
This, as wc have seen, was to produce the successful Muslim 
demand for s^arate electorates at the time of the Morley-Minto 
reforms. 

There was, indeed, a period when Congress aud the Muslim 
League made a determined effort to resolve their dido^ncea in 
expectation of constitutional chaises after the First World War. 
The pact between the two parties concluded at Lucknow in 1916 
contained an agreed outline of die next insdalment of self^vem- 
menc, in which Congress for the fust and only time accepted the 
prindple of separate electorates. And directly after the v?ar there 
came what Gandhi welcomed as ‘such an opportunity of uniring 
Hindus and Muhammadans as would not arise in a hundred 
years’. This was the Cahphate movement of protest against the 
threatened dismemberment of the defeated Turkish Empire and 
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against the threatened dethronement of the Sultan of Turkey 
from his posldon as Caliph of the Islamic world. Gandhi boldly 
swung Congress into supporting Muslim feeling on this issue, a 
noncooperation campaign was launched, and for nearly two 
years Congress and Muslim League agitated togetlier on behalf 
of tlie moventent- The alliance was broken, Iiowcvcc, wlicn the 
Turks under Kemal Pasha node it clear to tlic world that they 
wanted neither Empire nor Caliphate, but simply a strong, com¬ 
pact and scxular state inhabited exclusively by people of the 
Turkish race. 

Moreover Congress was now becoming increasingly idendilcd 
with a body of ideas and a poUcical technique which the Muslims 
feic to be characcerisdcally Hindu-^dic ideas and cedmique of 
Gandhi. There were die cult of the spinning-wheel; the use of 
fksts for political cuds; die legalistic methods of negotiation; die 
insistence on the uplift of the Untouchables—the outcastes of 
Hinduism; all these had their roots in an India which had existed 
foe ages before the coming of the Muslim conquerors. Politics of 
the Gandhkn school, dealing so largely in gestures and symbols, 
were too amorphous and subtle for Muslims with dicir creed of 
simple assertions. Above all there was the cmpliasis on non¬ 
violence. when campaigns of noncooperation were launched, 
Congressmen were cxliortcd to eschew rigorously all methods 
whidi involved, or might lead to. violence. Muslims, though they 
had parddpated in the fine noncooperadon campaign in zpao, 
whicli was undertaken largely In support of the Calipliate mov^ 
ment, could liardly be expected to be content in die long run 
with a method so alien to die warlike tradidons of Islam. From die 
Congress civil disobedience campaigns at the begmning of the 
"thirties Muslims for the most pare srood aloof Nevertheless there 
xvere always a muDber of MusUm members of Congress; and in 
the Northwest I^onder Province, where the Muslims formed so 
bige a majority that the dueac of Hindu domination had no 
reabey for tliem. Congress, under the leadership of Abdul 
Ghaflar Khan and his brodicr Dr. Khan Sahib, won a brge foDow^ 
ing among Muslims. 
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THl fiA.CK:GROUND 


Tile main reason for the vndesm^ of the rift between the 
pohtical parties wa$ the growing antagonism between Hindus and 
Muslims which anticipated and accompanied the gradual handing 
over to Indians of some of the political power hitherto in British 
hands, A symptom of this was the increase in the number and 
severity of communal riots during the twenties. Then came che 
long process of working out a new coiisdtudon—the Simon 
Commission, the Round Table Conference, the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament and £nally, the fruit of ^em all, che 
Government of India Act of 1935. 

This new constitution sought to do two main things—£rsc» to 
set up a Federation of India, in which the British Indian Provinces 
and the Phneely States should participate in a common central 
govermnent with che Viceroy at its head assisted by a Council of 
MinUcers* all but two (Foreign Afiaits and Defence) responsible 
to the Legislature: and, second, to establish in che eleven Provinces 
autonomous' governments under Ministries wholly responsible 
to elected Legislatures. 

The first of tliese objects was never attained, N^oriacions for 
the entry of the Princes into the Federation were protracted, they 
were intcn upced by che outbreak of war in 1939, and were never 
resumed. The $62 States covered two-fifths of the area of India 
and contained roughly one quarter of her population. Their 
political and constitutional position was governed by che peculiar 
relations between their Rulers and the British Govenunent, based 
partly on treaties and undertakings and partly on convention- 
In practice, however, che fact foat their territories were incec- 
itiingled wich those of che British Indian Provinces—which had 
Led CO a complex of agreements between British and Princely 
India on such matters as communications, taxation and currency 
—made ic inevitable that chelc pohtical future should be in¬ 
dissolubly linked with tdiat of the remainder of the country; and 
for this reason ic was to become increasingly clear, as the negotia¬ 
tions leading up to che eatablishmenc of independence progressed, 
chat their role in deciding India’s consdcurional desdny was to be 
secondary in importance to that of the Bridsli Indian political 
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parties. The problem of the States will be discussed at length in 
a later chapter. Here It k suffident to stress the difficulties which 
&ced die British Government and the Viceroy m the negodatiom 
surrounding die Act of IP35. The Federation would involve 
yoking togcthcr*die Princes, with their autocratic governments 
and their wcU-fouaded distrust of Congress as hostile to dieir 
regimes, and Congress, wliich was entrenching itself in the govern¬ 
ments of most of the British Lidian Provinces, which distrusted 
the Princes as undemocratic aud aucUnndonal, and wdiich was 
actively supporting the agitaiion for die cxtcaision to die States 
of responsible government- No doubt die Brithli Government 
was attracted by the prospect that in the Federal Legislature the 
States representatives, who would be nominees of the PtiuceSf 
would provide a conservative bloc to countctbaUnce Congress. 
But it must also be borne in mind that Britain was bound by 
treaties with the Princes, some dating back to die eariy days of 
British expamion. So long as she remained die Paramount Power 
in todia she was obliged to honour her undertakings to the 
Princes to protect cheir domains irom intenul or external attack. 
That she codd at this stage have done otherwise can be main¬ 
tained only by those who accept the thesis, so often implicit in 
political controversy, diac past pledges can be disregarded if they 
come into conffict with current idwlogius, one’s own or some¬ 
body cIsc’s. 

The result of the breakdown of the federal negotiacions was 
that in die Central Government the corndtution of 19 ip con¬ 
tinued in force. That is to say, die Central Legislature, elected on a 
very narrow franchise, could he overruled hy the Viceroy, to 
whom alone die Executive Council, consisting of his nominees, 
was lesponrihle: and the Viceroy remained under doe ultimate 
direction and control of the Secretary of State and Parliament. 

The second great object of the Act of iP35, unlike the £rst, 
was realised; die Provincial Governments were 6eed, except for 
certain spcdfiedpurposcs, from the control of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, and all thcix departments were placed under the control of 
Indian Ministers. Thus for the first time substancul power was 
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trans^r?^ &om Bridsh to Indian hands. But the Ac t also entrusted 
to FroTuicial Governors—all of them Drituh^dlscrecioiury 
functious and special respon&ibilides which, if freely used, would 
have given them plenty of cpportunideg of mterfcring in day to 
day administradon, Prom the first these 'safeguards^ zi they were 
cJled, wwc bitterly attacked by Indian judonalisfs. 

The question of separate ^ctorates had been one of the 
most contentious issues at the Kound Table Conference: the 
representatives of the Mxnliins and the other muiorides had 
pressed for this form of protection* while Gandlu, as Congress 
representative, had refused to agree to any separate electorates at 
all. In the event die British Government had had to arbitrate, 
making a Communal Award which was afterwards incorporated 
in the AcL This not only retained separate electorates for Muslims 
but extended die system to include Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Chtistians and Europeans- The Award also gave separate elec¬ 
torates to the Scheduled Castes (Untouchables), but this was 
vigorously opposed by Gandhi* who undettook a fist in protest: 
eventually a compromise scheme was agreed upon. And so the 
introduction of separate dectorares for the Muslims in is>09 had 
encouraged other communities to demand them also, thus 
accentuating the cleavages in Indian society; wliile Pakistan was to 
be a Tnonnment to the failure of this ill-faced devi^ adequately to 
safeguard the interests of the most numerous and powerful of die 
minorities it was designed co protect. 

The aratude of Congress cowards the Act was one of milicant 
bostilicy, and it was in this mood that ic entered upon the election 
campaign for the new Provincial Legislatures. Congressmen, it 
was declared, would go into the Legislatures 'not to co-operate in 
any way with the Act, but to combat it and seek the end of if; 
whether diey would accept ofiice would be decided only after 
the clecdoQS- Yet since die acceptance of office was not ruled out, 
the party also put forward a comprehensive programme of social 
icform. On this platform, and bcscausc its members were well 
organised and energetic, Congress won a striking victory. In 
five Provinces ic gained a dear xn^oricy of seats, in three more it 
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was the strongest party in Legislature. These eight Provinces 
consisted of die seven in which Llindus were in a majority in tlic 
population and the North-West Frontier Province. The three 
Provinces in which Congress was unsuccessful were Bengal, the 
Pimjab and Sind, in all of which a majority of die population were 
Muslims. 

In diese three Provinces and iti Assam, where Congress was tlie 
strongest party hut had no absolute majority, Ministries were 
formed in whidi Congress did not parfidpaCc- In die remaining 
seven Provinces Congress was invited to tike office, but in each 
ease it declined to do so imdl the Governor had given an assurance 
chat he would hot use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice ofliis Ministers in regard to their comdcutional 
activities*. For the Govemora to have agreed to this would have 
ajnountcd to pledging thcrnsclvcs to disr^^ard the rclevcnt pro- 
visionB of the Ace—those dealing with the safeguards. The dead¬ 
lock thus created dragged on &om the spnng to the suininet of 
1937, but was ended, ostensibly by a statement from the Viceroy 
explaining how it was intended tliat the safeguards should be used 
in practice, but in reality because botli sides had strong reasons 
for wislimg to end it. The bulk of Congrasmea saw that pro¬ 
vincial autonomy under the Act offered them substantial power, 
and that acceptance of office would enable them to carry out tlieir 
programme of social reform; while on die Britisli side there was 
anxiety that, if only foe reasons of prestige, the new scheme 
sboohl not break down at tlie outset. Tlie upshot was that 
Congress formed Ministries in seven Provinces. 

Tlie unanimity with which the various Provincial Congress 
parties acted on this question was characcerisdc of chek conduct 
throughout chek period of office. They worked, in effect, under 
the direcdon of the Congr^ Working Committee—generally 
referred to as the 'High Command*. Congress has frequently been 
cridched for this practice, which was certainly at variance with 
democratic principle since the Congress Provincial Governments 
were responsible not simply to tlieir Legislatures but also, and 
perhaps mainly, to the High Coinmand. But Congress could 
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urge in jusu£c&doQ cKat inasmuch as it was not p(»$ible fot it to 
gain control of the Central Goveniment, this umey cf direction 
by the patty machine was a necessary subsdtucc, besides ftil* 
filling the essential purpose of eosudng that the great objective 
of independence should neither be lost sight of nor com¬ 
promised. 

The Congress Provincial Governments, th;is acting in concctc, 
did little to carry into effect tlicir declared aim. of working for 
the breakdown of the Ace of ipji: instead they devoted them¬ 
selves to eh dr programme of reform. In the event tlic saf^uards 
were ojily twice brought into public and formal operation during 
the period of almost two years chat Congress was in office. But 
their practical iiupoxtancc cannot be judged by diis alone, as chete 
may have been other occasions, never made public, when the 
Governors made formal or informal use of them, while Ministers 
must have been constantly itiffuenccd by the knowledge cliat these 
powers were held in rc«rvc. 

The Muslim Le.*iguc had also fought tlic elections on die issue 
of Indian freedom and opposidon to the Act. Its election mam- 
fesco had been studiously condliatory to Congress, and was 
clearly a bid to revive the coHjperadon of the period wliich had 
opened with the Luclmow Pact of J916. That this policy was 
recognised in Congress circles is shown by the reference in Pandit 
Nehru's autobiography, published in 1937. to Jinnah, the League's 
President, as *die ambassador of Hindu-Muslim uoiry'. But the 
League, though the strongest minority party, was at chii time 
only one of a niunbcc of groups into which politically minded 
Muslima were divided; and it bad not done particularly well in 
the elections. Hence there was no indocement for Congress, after 
its great victory, to respond to the League’s overtures and enter 
into coalidoos with it, even in Provinces where the proportion of 
Muslims was subscandal. On the contrary, it saw its victory as 
an opportunity to streugthen ics position as the sole and exclvuive 
embodiment of Indian nationalism. It decided therefore not to 
form coalitions with the League, or indeed with any other party; 
and members of the league were only admitted co office in 
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Provinces wliere Coigress ruled if chey rcnoiujccd their separate 
idetiticy and joined Congress. 

It wn natiirsh iQ tlie light of the election results and of its own 
traditions, that Congress sliould adopt diis policy: and the subse¬ 
quent course of events was so rapid and so unexpected that 
Congressmen persistently refused to recognise its significauce. 
They themselves followed up clieir exclusive policy in die forma¬ 
tion ofMiiiisirics by a ‘nuss contact campaign to win over Mvu- 
lim villagers by promises of agrarian reform. These two moves, 
the second of wliidi was of course highly disrostcful to Muslim 
landowners, produced a prompt and vigorous reaction which is 
one of die most remarkable political phenomena of modem 
times. By October ip^yjinnahhad abandoned his policy of trybig 
to co-opcrace wicli Congress and was denouncing its policy 
as exclusively Hindu. Under his cncrgedcand unchallenged leader¬ 
ship, the numbers, organisation and propaganda of tlie Muslim 
League suddenly began to increase by leaps and bounds; the 
Muslim Premiers of tlie Punjab, Bengal and Assam all dedated 
for it The policy of die Congress Governments had die effect of 
intensifying Musbin fears. Just as die Congress party bad already 
become permeated widi the ideas and mcchods of Gandhi, so 
now die same philosophy began to colour the policy and ad¬ 
ministration of die Governments wliich Congress controlled. The 
cry was raised that Muslim religious and cultural solidarity was 
m danger. Muslims complained that Congress was rapidly setting 
up a Hindu dictatorship, in which diere was discrimination Against 
Muslims m religious, adniiniscradve, economic and all other 
matters: atrocity stories were circulated and believed; communal 
riots increased. No doubt there were a number of cases of greater 
or less importance where local Congress bosses or Congress- 
minded government ofilcials acred unfairly, or tacdessly 
emphasised those aspects of the polmy of their parry or tlieir 
govecmiieiir whidi were most likely to give offence to Musbms; 
and die Congress educadonal policy certainly had a marked 
Hindu and Gandhian bias. But the Congress Ministers themselves 
seem to have made great efforts to be £uc to all the minorities. 
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A&ez ail, if was their party*s policy to discourage conunuiul 
as much as possible, so that all commumius might 
unite on a naiional and secular platform under the Congress 
banner. Hence there was no question of an organised persecudon 
of Muslims. Rather flinduian insnncdvely doing as it had 
always dwe—gradually absorbing a foreign &idi which had 
established itself on Indian soil. True, Islam had maintained its 
separate idendey in India Ibr several hundred yeses. But during 
those cenenries the Muslims had been at first victorious invaders 
and later fellow subjects with the Hindus of the British- New at 
last the Hindus had rcccvcred something of thdr ancient power; 
and automatically they began to mould everything to thek own 
way of life, so that it seemed to Muslims that unless the process 
were checked the whole structure of their own religion and cul* 
ture would be undenuined. 

By July 1938 Jimiah felt strong enough to claijn (hat the Laigue 
represented all the Muslims of India. Following the example of 
Congress, die League soon began to insist that all Provincial 
Muslim League parties should work under the direction of its 
High Command; like Congress, it felt the need to ensure full 
co-ordination of policy on the supreme issue of the future con¬ 
stitution. Here also it ^nged its kont It had originally opposed 
die federal sdienie on the same ground as Congress, namely that 
it fell short of full self>govemineuc; now it opposed it on the 
ground that it would extend Hindu domitiadon irorn the 
Congress Provinces to die Centre. And with political domijucion 
would go economic domination, for Hindus already controlled 
the greater part of Indian trade and isdns^ and thde political 
power would enable diem to strengthen thrir grip. 

What then was the remedy? In Muslim eyes the experience of 
Provincial autonomy under Congress Governments bad shown 
that, even with the British in partial control, consDCudonal safe¬ 
guards were inedcctive; Muslims contended that neither separate 
electotatee nor the Governor’s special responsibility for die pro¬ 
tection of minorities had suhiced to ensure them a fair deal. From 
tiiis they concluded, first, that Western democratic machinery, 
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even with modi£catioii5 which ran counter to Us haiic principles, 
was entirely unsoited to India with her heterogeneous population; 
and, second, that where a Hindu majority was in control no 
guarantees provided by any conceivable conrdrucion would be 
cffMdvc protection for the Muslim way of life. Logically, there 
ms but one alternative—that die Muslims should separate thein~ 
selves from die Hindus in a State of thclt own. Various schemes 
liad bccu propounded for the establishment widiin India of a 
Muslim State or States, wholly or largely indcpaidciit of the 
remainder of die country; but the bulk of die Indian Muslinis had 
regarded these as die dreams of cranks and extremists) and liad 
assumed cliat Lidia muse remain united. How die League began 
CO examine these sdiemes seriously, and finally in the spring of 
1940 it declared for the parddon of Lidia 90 that the Muslim 
majority areas, such as chose in (he north-west and north-ease, 
should become independeuc States. 

And so Pakistan became the official objeedve of the Muslim 
League only seven and half years before it became a reality. 
Henceforth, Ju^e as Congress aimed at uniting all communides 
behind die irannd for independence, so the League aimed at 
uniting all Muslims belund the demand for Pakistan: and hence¬ 
forth its fundamental ardde of ^ch was chat Muslims were no 
mere nunoncy in India but 2 sep.irace iiadon and were therefore 
endded to the right of self-determination. It was by incessandy 
reiterating diesc simple proposidons, and almost invariably saying 
'No' to anydiing else, that Jinnah and the League achieved Pakis¬ 
tan. 

The League hedcated for some time before making an authori¬ 
tative pronouncement on how it considcced die boundaries of 
Pakistan should run; but eventually it kid ckiin to the North- 
West Peondet Province, the Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan on the 
north-west and Bengal and Assam on the north-east. These were 
all MusUm-niajoucy Provinces except Assam, which was included 
owii^ to its geographical sicuadou; wliile in spite of the overall 
Muslim majoddes in the Punjab and Bengal, each of these Pro¬ 
vinces contained hc^ areas in which Muslims were in a minority. 
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Meanwhile the war had broken out and a prckclamadon by the 
Viceroy had made India a parddpant; dte method was consticu- 
tionaily correct but poliocally uniraagicativc. Indians now had to 
decide cheir anicude this new development, and in doing so 
diey were inevitably guided by their own party aims and policies 
as well as by die rights and wrongs of die dispute. The Princes at 
once declared didr support for the British causej so did various 
other parties, interests individuals. So did the Ministries of die 
Punjab. Bengal and Sind, the £rie two of which were now largely 
associated widi die Muslim League. Jinnah and the Lcagi« High 
Command, however, at £cst temporised and later made their 
support for the war effort dependent upon an assurance that 
Muslims alone should decide thdi own constitutional future. 
Meanwhile individual Leaguers were not debarred from helping 
Britain. Goitres for its pact proclaimed its sympathy with 
democracy and &eedoui, but declined to associate itself with a 
cause which professed these ideals so long as fmodom was in fact 
denied to hidia. Its official pronouncements professed almost e^ual 
hostility to Fascism and Britkli imperialism. It mi^t, however, 
reconsider its refusal to co-operatc with Brioin provided chat 
she renounced her imperialism by giving India freedom. On 
October loth ipsp the All-India Congress Committee resolved 
chat ‘India must be declared an independent nation, and present 
application must be given to this status to the largest possible 
extent*. It was not until 1942 that ic became apparent ejcacdy what 
these last words implied. Meanwhile, nnd at all times. Congress 
insisted that the future consetution of the country must be 
determined by a Constituent Assembly, deliberating without 
interference from Britain. This was the only ‘adequate instrument 
for solving communal and other difficulties*. From Gandhi down¬ 
wards Congress leaders incesaanriy reiterated the thesis diat if only 
the British would leave the country, Indians would have little 
difficulty in working out solutions for riie problems which now 
divided them. Yet, ommousiy enough, talk of a possible dvil war 
became increasingly frequent 

On failing to receive a declaration of Biiti^ intentions which 
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sacuficd its demands, Congress Higli Command in October 
1939 called upon die Coz^ress Provincial Ministries to resign. 
The Governors of these Provinces, beii^ unable to find alterua.- 
dve Minismes which could command majoiities in the Legisla¬ 
tures, took over the administration dicmselves under the section^ of 
the 1935 Act which provided for such cases. Tlic Muslim League 
celebrated the resignations with a ‘day of deliverance and thanks¬ 
giving’. 

Thus Congress took its stand on independence, almost im- 
nocdiace and ^uite uncondidonal, the League on sclf-dcccrminadon 
for Muslims. These positions were adopted early in the war and 
maintained diroughout—and indeed after the war was over. 
The British Government, 011 die other hand, under the exigencies 
of war moved a considerable distance between September 1939 
and March 1942, They began by simply re-afiirming that 
Dominion status was the goal for hidia and by undertaking that 
the scheme of government in the 193 5 Act would be reconsidered 
after the war in die light of Indian views. In October 1939 they 
announced their readiness to authorise die expansion of die 
Viceroy’s Executive Council to include a certain number of 
representatives of the political parties. N^otiadocs for this 
purpose, however, bad produced no agreement when, on August 
8 th 1940, the Viceroy reaffirmed this intention in die course an 
imporuni statement of the British Government's policy. Lord 
Linlithgow explained that recent discussions with political leaders 
and resolutions of political parties had shown that there were two 
points connected with die future revision of the constitudoii on 
which some further account of the Government’s intentions was 
necessary. These were, first, the posidon of minorities and, second, 
the constitution-making machinery. On die first, he stressed the 
Government’s ‘concern diac full weight should be given to the 
views of minorities’ in any constitutional revision; ‘diey could not 
contemplate transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to any system of government wiose 
authority is directly denied by large and powerful elements in 
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India’s national life*. On the second point, die Bridsh Goveni- 
ment sympadihed ‘wuh tlie dcalre that the framing of the new 
consdeudou sliould be primaiily tlic responsibility of Indians 
themselves*, and wished to see it given the fiillest practical 
expression, subject to the due falfilment of British obligations. 
They therefore looked forward to the setting up immediately 
after the war of a consdtudon-making body representative of 
the principal elements of India's nadonal life. 

This would be a very marked departure £tom dte procedure 
whicli bad led up to the Act of ZP 3 5 > them, although there had been 
considerable consultadon wick Indians, the lespomibility through¬ 
out had rested with Parliament, The ‘August Offer,' as it was 
called, thus took a substantial step to meet the Coi^ress demand 
for a consdeuent assembly, diough its emphasis on British obliga- 
Qons and the safeguarding of miuoiiCLes showed that it by no 
means went the whole way. It cercaiuly did not go far enou^ for 
Congress, which refused even to discuss it and soon afterwards 
laundied a civil disobedience campaign. Gandhi, who organised 
this, indeed explained tliat it was not Intended to embarrass the 
Government oftidia; it was intended merely as a ‘moral proceac’ 
against tbc Government’s denial of the right to speak against 
pardcipadon in the war. 

The Muslim League welcomed the assurance that no new con- 
sdcudon would be adopted widiout die consent of the minohdes. 
It refused, however, to parddpate in the Executive Coundl unless 
Muslims were givoi as many seats as Hindus. This might seem 
presumptuous in a community which amounted to less than a 
qiurter of tile population; but of course the League was now 
claiming to represent the Muslimwhich, as sucli, was entitled 
to negotiate on equal terms with the Hindu nation, however 
unequal their numbers. Jmnah stood the more firmly on this 
principle because he held that any less &voutable anangement 
chan pariry with the Hindus in the Central Executive—even 
chough this nught otdy function during the interim period before 
a new constitutional scheme could be framed—would prejudice 
an ultimate settlement on the basis of Pakistan. 
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Tius demand for "parity^ diou^h later on it won acoepCance, 
was as yet unfamiliar and was not conceded. Eventually, after 
much negotiation, the B:cecut;ve Conncil was reconstituted in 
July ip4r so as to comprise—apart from the Viceroy and the 
Commajider-iji-Chicf—cip^ * Indian and chiee British Members J 
where previously there liaj been three Indian and diree British. 
But the Indian Member** dmupb personally distinguished, had 
little or no political backing in die country. 

This rituadon Imd not altered when the Japanese threat made ic 
urgendy necessary to seek a seicleinciic between Indians and 
British and amoug Indians ch^'niselvcs. lu an ciTbre to gain die 
cooperation of the Indian political parties with Britain in die 
defence of the country the British GovernmenC sent out Sic 
Stafford Cripps in Much 1943 with die Draft Declaration wliich 
becaiiic known as chc Cripps Offer. This contained proposals 
both for the pardcipadon of Indian leaders in die goverjimcnt 
durijig tile war .'ind for the steps to be taken afterwards to reach 
a constitutional settlement. For the present, the British Govem- 
menc invited ‘the immediate and effective pardcipadon of the 
leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people In the counsels 
of their couiicsy, of the Conunonwcalth and of tlic United 
Nations’. Only tlie defence of India would remain under the 
control of the British Goveroment ‘as pirt of their world war 
effort’. All the other portfolios on die Viccro/s Executive Council 
would be entrusted to Indians who, moreover, would not, like 
their predecessors, be merely nominees of the Viceroy, but would 
be chosen in comultatiou with the political parties. 

For die futiue, the British Govemnient looked forward to the 
creation of a new Indian Union with full Dominion status, in¬ 
cluding the light of secession from the Commonwealda. To 
this end an elected constitudou-making body would be set up 
immediately after the war. The British Government undercook 
'to accept and implement forthwith the consncudoii so framed’ 
subject only to two conditions. The first was that any Province 
which did not accept die new Union constitution could devise a 
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new coiisdtucion of didr own 'giving them the same full sutus 
as the Indian Unions the States would likewise be &ee to choose 
whether to join the Union or to stay out. The second was that a 
Treaty sliould be s^ned between the Briddi Government and 
the constitution-making body, covering "all necessary matters 
adsing out of the complete transfer of responsibility from British 
CO Indian hands', including tlic protection of racial and religious 
minorities'. 

Tlic Draft Declaration thus went a considerable way to mcce 
both Congress and the Muslim league. For the tint time the 
British Government were at pains to make dear that Dominion 
status implied the right of sccesiioii. The proposed Treaty, it was 
explained, would 'not impose any restriction on the power of die 
Indian Union to dedde in the future its relationsliip to die ocher 
Member States of the British Ccinmonwealtii*. Sic Stafford 
Cfipps defined the purport of the proposals as ‘complete aiid 
absolute selftictcrminadon and sdf^ovcrnmciit for JndiV, 
Here was virtually the declaration of independence which 
Congress was demanding, though independence itself would have 
to await, first, the end of tlte war and, second, the framing of the 
new constitution and the Treaty with Britain. A further advance 
was that the process of coustitudon-inakitig was to be no longer 
merely ‘primarily the responsibility of Indians diemselvcs', 
as the August Offer had put it, but wholly an Indian rcsponahilieyj 
the British Government would be pledged to endorse whatever 
Indians agreed upon* From the Muslim I^gue standpoint, 
although the object of the proposals was defined as the creation of 
an Indian Union, in the singular, the piowton chat Provinces 
need not adhere to the Union was both a recognition of the 
strength of the demand for Pakistan and a lor^ step towards its 
ultimate rcaUsation, provided tliat the Muslims were solidly 
organised in support of it. 

The negotiations lasted for seventeen days. Sir Stafford Cripps 
interviewed, besides leaders of Congress and the Muslim League, 
representatives of otiier parties such as the Mahasabha, the party of 
orthodox Hinduism, and the Liberals, a party rich in talent and 
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cxpcricnw chough small in membership; rcprcscnucives of che 
Schcdulnj Castes^ the Sikhs, and o^r minoiidcs; and representa¬ 
tives of the Princes. The success or failure of the negotiations, 
however, depended on the atticude of the two major parties. 

On the loQg-cerm proposils, die resolution passed by the 
Congress Working Committee on die day after die negotiations 
concluded recognised that 'sdf>determinatioii for the people of 
India is accepted in principlc\ but only in the 'uncertain future’ 
after the war and even then ‘the aceojupasiying provisions and 
rcstrictiom arc such that real freedom may well become an illu¬ 
sion*. Moreover die principle that Provinces and States should be 
free not to accede to die Union seemed to open die way to the 
ihguientadon of the country in d:ie future and to sLirper com¬ 
munal discord in (he presenL 'Congress’, ran the resolution, 'has 
been wedded to Indian freedom and unity and any break of dial 
unity especially in the modem world wlien peoples* mlnda 
inevitably think in terms of ever larger federations would be 
injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. 
Nevertheless the Committee cannot think in terms of compelling 
the people of any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union 
against their declared and established will.’ But even so, compul¬ 
sion must not be used ’on other substantial groups within that 
area*. The Commictcc were obviously thinking of the Punjab 
and Bengal. In each of these Provinces the Muslim majority 
might cany a deckion not to adhere to the Union; but if Congress 
were to acquiesce in this it would be forsaking tlie substantial 
non-Muslim miaoiitics which in eacli case made up nearly half 
the population. 

But with a Japanese Invasion an imminent probability, Congress 
was less interested in the ’uncertain future’ than in the immediate 
present. Might not Japan overrun India, or a latge part of it, as 
easily as she had overrun Malaya and Burma; Gandhi, true to his 
pacifism, advocated meeting the Japanese wizh non-violent 
rctistancc, but many Cougeess leaders wished to resist But they 
were willing to do so only if they could fake delivery at once of 
full governmental powers what they imagined to be the 
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Sliling han^ of Biicaiu. In such drcmcsunces ic is not surpiiang 
that the negotiations broke down over tiie short-term proposals. 
Congress complained that the stiptiktion chat defence must re> 
main under Briiish control would virtually annul the Indian 
sphere of responiibilicy, since in wartime dcfrace covers almost 
the whole oflife and administration. But die High Command went 
miidi further and demanded that the new Central Executive 
mwt function as a Cabinet with full powers, the Viceroy acting 
merely as constitiiiional head. Tliey did not agree that ic was 
impracticable to carry through in wartime the legislation necessary 
to effect this; they would, however, be satisfied with ‘definite 
assurances and conventions* chat the new Executive ‘would 
fimetion as a free government*. Sic Stafford Cripps was unable to 
meet Congress over this. The ccnititutional position was that the 
Viceroy was a memhet of his own Executive Coundl, responsible 
with the other members to the Secretary of State and FacHameni: 
moreover he had the power to overrule a majority view of hjs 
Council if, in his opinion, *tiic safety, tranquillity or interests of 
British India are, or may be, essentially affected*. Sir Stafford 
Ciipps maintained diat die major legislative changes which would 
be needed to transform this system into a system of Cabinet 
Government with full power could not be undertaken in the 
middle of a war. Nor would it be possible to introduce Cabinet 
Government by means of assurances and conventions, since this 
would amount to teaiing up the relevant provisions of the 
constitution. And even if this could have been done, the lesultant 
position would be chat the Cabinet, presumably nominated by the 
major political parties and lesponuble to no one but itself, would 
be irremovable and ‘would in fiict constitute an absolute dictato> 
ship of the majoriry'. Such an outcome would be rejected by all 
die minorities and would be inconsistent with British pledges to 
them. Congress would therefore have to be satisfied with the 
existing constitutional position, beatmg in mind however that all 
the members of the new Council (except the Viceroy and the 
Coxnirunder*in-Chief) would be Indian parry leaders, backed by 
strong organisations in the country. Decisions of die Council 
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would nornully be taken by mAjoriry vote, and would therefore 
represent the views of die m^or paicy or parries. The Viceroy’s 
overruling power would ooJy come into pUy in excepriouai 
cases: and experience of the workii^ of seif^govemment in 
the Provinces between 1937 and 1939, and of the limited use 
which the Governors then made of their special powers, suggested 
that the Viceroy likewise would be rcluccanc to i«c his veto, 
lest his action sliould lead to tiic resignation of his Council and 
thus overthrow die system of pactncrslup in die pcoseeudon of die 
war whidi would liavc hecu built up widi so nuicli difTiculcy. 

Wliilc it was the deadlock on this issue whicli put aii cjid to die 
ncgoriarioiis, the Muslim League also faceted die proposals, 
though its i^cction was not made public until afh:r that 
of Congress. The league was pleased chat the right of non- 
accession had been recognised; but it did not consider that 
this recognition went far enough, The priinary aim of the pr^ 
posaU, iB Workii^ Committee complained, seemed to be to 
create a single Indian Union by means of a single constitution- 
making body, *thc creation of more than one Union being 
relegated only to the realm of remote possibilic/. Thus die 
prospect of achievij^ Pakistan would be prejudiced at the 
outset. The League declined to express an opinion on the mrecim 
arrangement, and the question of die communal composition of 
the Executive Council, which was to prove so difficult later on, 
was not discussed. 

The nftennach of the Cnpps Mission can be described briefly. 
The British Government declared and continued co declare that 
the prindples of the Cripps Ofier remained the bass of cheir 
policy. Congress, however, became even more bictet and un¬ 
compromising in its demand for independence—immediate, 
uncondidonil, and regardless of the consequences; whether 
invasion, cavil war or general anarchy. ‘Leave India in God’s 
hands', said Gandhi, ‘in modem parlance, co anarchy, and cbac 
anarchy may lead to intemedue warfare for a rime or to uu- 
resuained dacoities. From these a erne Lidia will rise in place of 
the false one we see.’ The Working Committee proceeded to pass 
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the 'Quit Itidia' rc^oludon, which w&s endorsed by die 

All-India Congress Commiccee on August 8th. This demanded ebe 
immediate end to Bridsb rule in India, after which a provisional 
government would be formed, a Consticiieiit Assembly would be 
convened, and the gucstions at Usoc betwem Briciin and India, 
or between the communities in India, would be settled by negotia* 
tioQ. If this demand were not conceded, Congress would be 
reluctantly compelled ro statt ‘a mass struggle on non-violent 
lines on the widest possible scale’ under Gandhi's leadcrsliip. 

On the next day the Congress leaders were arrested and the 
All-India Congress Cotnmictee and all the Provincial Congress 
Coounictecs, eirccpt in the NordWWcst Frontier Province, were 
banned. There followed disturbances over a large part of the 
country and on a scale which has earned for the epis^e Qtlc 
of a 'rebellion’, Its most striking feature was the extensive sabotage 
of communications, especially in the United Provinces and Bihar, 
which lay across the supply lines of the armies facing the Japanese 
on the frontier: for a cco^enble rime Bengal and Assam were 
cut off &om the rest of notchem India. To a lesser degree attacks 
were mode on police stations and other GovenuiMuc buildings, 
and on Govermnent servants. But the scale of the disturhances, 
chough serious enough ai any drcumstances, was not large in 
proponicii to the size of die country and of its population. The 
Govcmincnt took vigorous couiitct-acdon, aud by the end of die 
year the tebeiHon had been largely suppressed. The numbers 
imprisoned, with or without trial, rose steadily, reaching its 
masdmum of some 35,000 in the first h.\lf of IP43. 

Jmnah had condemned the Congress demand for the conveRion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Coundl into a Cabinet, which had 
brought die Cripps uegodadoos to an end, as an attempt to 
capture, in the name of national independence, die control of 
government for Congress itself, thus putting the Muslims and 
other minorities at its mercy. The League now fotnially con¬ 
demned the 'open rebellion' launched by Congress as a bid to 
achieve die same end by direct action, and it called upon all 
Muslims to have notliing to do with the movement. Mc.nnwhilc 
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it assured the British Government of Muslim co-operation in the 
war effort if only they would pledge themselves to abide by the 
verdict of a plebisdce of Muslims and give effect to the PaJdstan 
scheme. 

Thus the events of the war were doing nothing to break the 
political deadlock. The Congress demand for imnteclkce in- 
dependence on the basis of Akhand Hindustan (United India) 
and the Muslim League demand for independence after a settle- 
ment involving partition seemed irreconcilable; and witli every 
day that passed tlic devotion of die adJiorents of tlicsc ideals 
became more fanatical. During die period between die suppres- 
riou of die Congress rebellion and die cud of the war in Europe 
die political scalemace persisted. With the Congress leaders in 
jail and didr organisation proscribed, developments could haidly 
be expected, and only two need be mentioned. After the failure 
of the Cripps Mission, Mr. Rajagopalachari, the ex-Preinict of 
Madras, had resigned &om Congress owing to disagreement 
with its policy, and in particular because he considered it necessary 
CO go Either than his colleagues on the Working Committee to 
meet the demands of the League. In his private capacity, he now 
had conversations with Jinnah; and at his instance Gandhi, who 
in May 1944 was released from prison owing to ill-hcalth, offered 
to negotiate with Jinnah on die basis of a fornuda whicli opened 
the way for the creation of a Pakistan consisting of dxe Muslim- 
majority areas, subject to a plebiscite of all their inhabitants (not 
merely the Muslim iuliabitanes, as Jinnah demanded). For Gandhi 
to agree to discussions on this basis marked a sensational change of 
front, since his belief in die unity of Tndta was strongly held. 
Although he had no mandate from Congress, it is possible that, 
had he been able to come to an agreement with the League, he 
might have carried Congress with him, thus altering the course of 
history. The two leaders conferred for over a fortnight. But 
between their points of view and personalities there was a wide 
gulf; on several issues no agreement could be reached, and the 
negotiations came to nodiing. 

The second notable development during this period was the 
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publicadoii of constitutional proposals devised by a ‘CondJiation 
Comxnittce’ under the chairmamhip o£ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
The MusUm League had refused to co-operate with the Commictee, 
which was predominantly Hindu and libeial The Cotnmitue 
emphatically rejected any idea o£ dividing India, and would not 
admit the right of any part of the country to stay outside, or even 
to secede from, a new Indian Union. Tliey went further and 
recommended diat separate electorates should be abolished in 
&voar of joint electorates with seas reserved for the minorities. 
If die Mualirns would agree to this they would receive in return 
equal representation with the Hindus (other than the Scheduled 
Cistes) in the constitution-making body and is die new Centra] 
Legislature and Bxecutive. In die lighr of the growing strengdi c£ 
the League and its msistence on Fakiitan, such cecommesdadoDS 
showed a lack of realism. However, rwo numbers of the Com¬ 
mittee, Sir Horn! Mody and Dr. Macdioi, recorded a note of dissent 
in which diey expressed their willingness to consider partidon if 
dierc were no otlier basis for on agreed settlement. 

At the end of the war the British poslaon in India seemed, on 
a snpcffidal view, firmly entrenched and capable of meeting a 
serious challenge. The Viceroy held very wide powers, which 
wattime legislation had increased. His Executive Council con¬ 
sisted of his nominees, and was tesponsible neither formally 
to the Icgislatuie nor infcnrully to the political parties, but to 
him. Aldicugh the Indianisadon of the administration had gone 
for, tiie two principal services^the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police—still contained a considerable proportion of British 
officiab, and the proportion was highest in the higher ranks. There 
were la^e British forces in India; and the hidian Army was 
British controlled and lately British oiTiecced. The Provincial 
Governors were all British, and in five out of the eleven Provinces 
diey had been in control of the administration ever since the 
Congress Ministries resigned in October 1939.^ Lastly, all this 

^ In rfij? Conans fonned Mlaiicrici lA MV«n Peevtsea, » wIikB ww ftdtUd sn 
dgtsb (AiauB) In ibe ftUevtni ywr. Tbne f^snatnei sU mgntd ia Octobs— 
Nov«n^ botin d)t«e of the Provj'nca tmiicemaS (Amth, Cda asd ctw NecUw 
Wat FtcpBoet ?roniitie) mkuusringOTeiaineDCwuK)teKedarififibe>VBf with non- 
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vase orgamsadon was xutAcx the ultimate direceioii of the Goveni> 
merit in London. The British Parliament still had die final voice 
is. tndian affiurs. 

The strei^di of this position was, however, more apparent 
than real. The essential &ccoc was of course that Britain was 
ple<^ed to give independence to India as soon as tlie main 
elements in die country could agree upon the broad lines of their 
future form of Goveminciit. This was die result of the Cripps 
Offer and die suhscquciit British affirmations of adherence to its 
principles. The Offer had reduced to a miniiuum die field iu 
whicli die agreement of the major Lidian political parties would 
be required. If only Congress would accept the principle of 
Provincial iion-accessicn, if only the League would agree to 
pardcipace in an All-India constitudon-making body on die 
understanding diat the Mmlim-niajority Provinces would be 
fiee not to accede to the resultant Union—then the procedure 
envisaged in the Offer could begin to operate. And once it was in 
Operation it was unlikely that die British would be able to stop it 
even if they wanted to. 

The Cripps Offer was the product of a Coalidon Govcmtncnc 
on which the main British political parries were represented. 
Hence these parties were alike committed to helping India to 
achieve her independence as soon as possible, diough their 
different ways of approaching the problem were indicate by the 
different aspects which they emphasised, While members of the 
Labour party tended to concentrate upon die broad issue of 
independence and were inclined to be impatient of die obstacles 
in the way, Conservatives laid stress on Briedn’s obligations to 
the minorities and the Indian States, as well as to the soldien who 
had just fought for her, and they did so to an extent which 
aroused suspicion that they lacked sympathy with the nationalist 
aspirations of die latest Indian political party. 

The attitude of the Labour party, which its success at the polls 
was CO make more important to the future of India, was the 
expression of a change in the dominant British attitude towards 
India which accompanied the shift in the balance of poHdcal 
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power at home. During che whole period of British rule lliat 
power had beeo in die hands of aristocratic or middle-class parties 
who had begun by regarding bidia as a valuable field for patron¬ 
age and investment, and as time went on Iiad come to accept ic as 
part of the natural order of thit^ that a iiuinba of their friends 
and acquaintances should make their carets diac. They had in 
fact been brought up to take British rule in India for granted, and 
found it difficult to ceconcile diis assumption with diclr support 
for suppressed natioualitics elsewhere or widx their belief in 
British parliamentary government as a commodity suitable for 
export. This conflict of ideas perhaps represents the mean position 
of educated British public opinion: but there were many who, 
surmounting it, sincerely wished to see the realisation of Indian 
self-government but who feared the riiaos and bloodslied which 
seemed only too likely to accompany the changeover. 

However, political power was now passing to a daM wliich 
had none of che traditional interest in India and die British posi¬ 
tion diere. Here was much sympathy with India’s demand for 
freedom, but considerably less understanding of the more 
complex and debatable question of Muslim naaonalbni. But 
evetyoiie knew that relations between British authority and 
political tidia had for long been difiieult, unhappy and largely 
sterile. The public was weary of the whole business, To many 
the association between Britain and India seemed productive of 
no benefit to either side—none, at any rate, to the common man 
in either country. “With the war drawing to an end, ideas of 
libecation-^iacional, radal and economic—had come into the 
air; and it was natural to feel that these must apply in India as 
elsewhere, Britain had had enough of war, and die maintenance 
in India of British troops for any considerable period and on a 
scale adequate to deal with a widespread revolt would have been 
stigmatised as a wanton misuse of British manpower and a waste 
of British hves; it would have been alleged diat policy was being 
dictated by a small section who feared for djeir investments and 
trading interests. With a large part of die British public in this 
frame of mind, any Government which had come into armed 
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conflict with Indian nationalism would hsyz bad to an outcry 
against which it would have been hard pot to defoid itself. 

Ic would of course have beeu die Government’s duty, nocwith- 
scanding the risk of any such political embarrassment at borne, to 
resist any ducat by an Indian polidual party to revolt in order to 
enforce a demonstrably unjust demand. But it was equally the 
Government’s duty to do everything possible to prevent a situa- 
don of this kind aiisiug. An armed collision would benefit no one. 
So, &r from making die problem of India’s future easier, it would 
only make her relations with Britain even more difGcuIc, even 
more impregnated with bitterness, There was hi addition die bard 
&ct that Britain, inipovcrislicd by die war, could not a Abed a 
policy in India which would involve a fnrdicr drain on her re¬ 
sources. Nor, whatever left-wing politicians might suspect, was 
there any economic motive strong enough to tempt her to stay in 
India, with the important proviso, of course, chat she must if 
possible leave bcliind her conditions in which normal commercial 
opnadons would net be made impossible by a breakdovm of 
public order, The risk diat a successor Government might Cake 
discriminatory action against British property was counter¬ 
balanced by the prospect that dealings between British and 
Indian business men would become friendlier wlien die political 
giounds foe distrust were removed. Finally, the war had reversed 
the hnancial rcladons of the two countries, Britiin's purchases of 
war supplies had been so vast diat she was now no loi^r India’s 
creditor but her debtor to the tune of ^i,aoo million. Hence 
there could no longer be any question of retaining some measure 
of control in order to ensure tliat an Indian Goveemnent Bilfllled 
its liabilicici. 

Even if the British had not been pledged Co hand over power, 
even if their own principles and their own difficulties had not 
predisposed them to do so, they might well have been influenced 
in the same dkecdon by doubts as to die capacity of the existing 
adminisaadon to tackle die problems confronting the country. 
Tlic dangers and difliculdes in the economic field were well 
known. The population was increasuig at the late of some five 
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million a year. The vase majority were illiterate peasants living on 
the barest margin of subsistence. And even more uigent chan the 
raising of this miserable standard of living was tlie cask of making 
it secure, lest the f^ure of the available food supplies to meet the 
needs of the mounting population should lead to famine on an 
unprecedented scale» Clearly diercfore an immense efibrt was 
needed to ensure die fair distributiou of essential goods, to 
develop agriculture and industry, and to improve communica¬ 
tions, public health and education. It wotild be for Government to 
cake the lead in planning and executing this drive for economic 
salvation, and to inspire the educated minority, foom whom so 
much devoted service would be required, with a sense of high 
responsibilicy, even of mission. This would be a hard enough tik 
for any Govemiuent; it could scarcely be undertaken by one which 
was responsible to an alien power, and whose every action evoked 
a torrent of crlridsin from nationalists who ascribed all their ills 
to tlie foct that their country had not achieved her freedom, To 
whatever degree a Government of this kind might delegate its 
authority and invite Indian co-operadon, the reridoe of control 
which it still retained would throw suspicion on cveryihii^ done 
in its name or by its collaborators. Moreover its economic plans 
would be handicapped by its conuniements to Princes and land¬ 
lords, commicments which had largely outlived their usefulness 
but which had to be honoured so long as British authority 
mained in effective control of the country. 

As it was, the administrative machine of whicli the Govern¬ 
ment disposed was hardly in a condition to undertake great 
encetprhes. like other bureaucracies, it had swollen very greatly 
during die war, especially at its lower levels; and this had pro¬ 
duced the type of evils associated widi sudi developments. Mean¬ 
while in die higher ranks the Bririsb officials were immersed in the 
paper work of wartime administration, scale owing to lack of 
leave—some had not been home since before the war—and un¬ 
certain how the consricutional settlement would affect then work. 
These handicaps also affected die Indian members of the higher 
services, chough not quite in the same way; in the light of the 
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various declarations of polky culminating in the Ctipps Offer 
they found ic hard to know whether to look for approval to their 
British masters or to die Indian political parties which were 
waiting to take delivery from them. It was not so much that their 
allegiance was divided as that the state of uncertainty in which 
they lived was not conducive to effective or courageous ad- 
minis tradon. 

These were some of die main dements in the situation which 
indicated that the tnuisicr of power from Briddi to Indian hands 
shotsld be speedy and complete. Political India, liowcvct, was 
unaware Jiow strong was the lecling in Britain in ffivour of 
withdrawal; and there was in consequence a strong disposi¬ 
tion to distrust British incentions. Congressmen, and l£ndu 
nationalists generally, were suspicious of British promises to 
hand over power as soon as Indians lud reached a measure of 
agreement among themselves. Was it wholly clear, even in die 
light of the Cripps Offer, what measure of agreement, and 
between what parties, would be deemed sufficients British states¬ 
men were forever emphasising their concern for the minorities, 
and the Cripps Offer luod specified their protection as a matter to 
be dealt with in an Indo-Btitish Treaty; was not all this a trick to 
hold on to power so long as there was a single minority which 
refused to bow to the will of the majority? Even granting British 
good faith, would it be possible to rcacli even die minimum of 
agreement while die third party remamed in the country, usii^ 
all its power to hold the protagonists apart? Did not die British 
attitude invice incrautigence, and was not Jinuah, in raking fiill 
advantage of this attitude, playing the British gamer Hindu 
sospidons that the Muslims were unduly favourable to Britain 
were given colour by the outstanding services which many 
Muslims had rendered to the British cause during the war; by 
Muslim neutrality during the 1942 rebellion; and by the natural 
tendency of the Muslim—like any other—minority to be better 
disposed dun the majority towards the foreign ruler to whom it 
looked for protection. But the Muslims, or at least the Muslim 
Leaguers, likewise found grounds for distrusting British intentions. 
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The speeches of British statesmen were now showing anxiety 
that a means should be found to preserve India as one country; 
and Jinnali, maintaining that so long as there was fotiiul uniry 
there would be communal discord, accused the British ofwishii^ 
to perpeCiute this state of affiiirs in order to prolong tlidr tnlc. 

Yet however they might blame die tliird party for die fact of 
their disagreement, Indians could not deny that dieir divisions 
liad grown more pronounced with every action or dcclatation by 
the British in the dirccdoii of divesting themselves of thdr rnling 
powers. Hence their bittccness and frusttadon—the words 
cannot be avoided in ojiy account of the state of mind of educated 
Indians at tliis time—were due not only to the the foct of their sub¬ 
ordination to a forcig;n power but also, though less apparently, to 
theic own failure to agree how fheir country should be organised 
after the foreigner's departure. Tlicy felt diat, whether the 
British liked it or not, their rule must come to an end before 
long. Whedicr the end came slowly or suddenly it would amount 
CO a revolution in Indian aSairs; and if there is any rule in politics 
analogous to the principle that nature abhors a vaamm, it is that 
a revoludon must inevitably be accompanied by a struggle for 
power. What would be the natvtre of the struggle in India? Other 
countries hod become ftee and united only after undc^oing the 
ordeal of war, dvil or foreign; it almost seemed as if such a trial 
was a necessary part of the process of discovering a nadonal soul. 
Would tlien India have to endure a long and devastating civil 
war, perhaps following directly upon a stru^Io to rid herself of 
foreign dominatioQ? 

Yec if Indians could only surmount these dangers, the oppor- 
tunieiea that awaited them were magnificent, By virtue of her 
size and resources India was the natural leader of Southern Asia. 
Her geographical positioji made her goodwill essentia] to any 
European power with interests to the east and south of the IndiaJi 
Ocean. Her neighbours to the cast, traditionally linked to her 
by trade and emigration, were like her in didr urge towards 
national freedom, and she aspired to help them to attain theij 
ideal. Bat, unlike them, she had not, except to a very slight extent, 
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been crv^tun by the Japanese inv&ders. She had not had to suffer 
the dcstrucdon other resources in face of an enemy advance or 
the further wave of destruction involved by rcconquest. On the 
contrary, the war had helped to develop her industries, train her 
Cechnidans, and increase her capital. ‘If India is put right’, wrote 
Mt. Ra.jagopaIadiaii, 'there can be little doubt chat she will play 
a great part in die advance of Asia as a whole. She is endcicd to 
lead Asia by every test, except diat of sclf^ovcrumcnt, as thbgs 
now stand,' 

In order to sec how this complex situation developed, we must 
now trace in some detail the coune of events in India from May 
1945 ) when die war in Europe came to an end. 
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THB SIMLA CONFERENCE AND THE 
ELECTIONS 

AS THE wai in Europe drew co a close and u die Japanese gave 
ground in Bnrrm, ic became increasii^y evidenc chat some 
urgent and dcdsive seep must be taken to break the deadlock 
between Biicfdn and political India which had lasted since the 
iqection of the Cripps Offer, hi all Provinces the ban imposed 
Oil Congress activities after the ‘Quit India’ resolution remained 
in force; some 1^50 people were still in prison for having taken 
part in the 1942 rebellion; and these included some of the leading 
members of the Congress Working Committee, among them the 
President, Mauhau A2ad, Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel. These 
restraints could no longer be justiiied by the danger of InvasLon; 
and to the argument chae they were required for the efficient 
prosecution of the war against Japan it could be answered that the 
war might last a long tinie, during which political opinion in 
India would become increasingly regdve, But if the Congress 
leaders were Co be released widiout being afforded any consheu- 
tional means of poUtical activity, they would virtually be driven 
to preparing for a further revoiudonary upheaval. It has already 
been emphasised how necessary it was, in the interests of bodi 
sides, that Britain should avoid if possible an armed clash with 
Indian mtionalism. The situation, then, clearly demanded the 
immediate adoption of some expedient which would offer 
Indians an opportunity of resuming the orderly advance towards 
self-government which had been intemipted when the Congress 
Ministiics resigned in 1939. 

The idea was growing chat the first step should be the re¬ 
organisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council so as to make 
it representative of the main political parties. It was widely 
believed that if only Congress and Mushm League leaders 
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could be given responsibilicy and accustomed to working to- 
gechec on die day-to-day tasks of administiation, what Mr. 
Rajagopalachari called ‘a habit of common purpose* would be 
evol>^ the cleavage on the fundamental issue of India’s future 
would in time diminisli, and the settlement of the consdCudonal 
problem would become cotrespotidingly easier. The history of 
the experiment made in 1946-7 to work a bi-partisan Govern¬ 
ment without fint liaviug setded die long-term problem suggests 
that these hopes were largely wisliful diiiddng. Those who licld 
them apparently lielicvcd diat die Muslim LcagiKi could cven- 
rually be induced to waive its Pakistan demand, Tlic League Iiad 
declared in 194s diac it was ready to enter a provisional Central 
Government on the basis of equality of representadon with 
Congress provided that the Bridsh Govemmern made a dcclara- 
tiou guaranteeing to Muslims the right of self-dcterminadon and 
undertakiug to abide by the verdict of a Muslim plebiscite and 
give effect to the Pakistan scheme. But it was conceivable tliat 
League policy might be influenced towards not msisdng on this 
proviso by the Muslims living in Hiudu-majority Provinces, who 
lud originally given the party its strength and who might be 
expected to be more interested in dieit minority i^hts tlian in 
the cceadon of a separate Muslim State. 

In January 1945 Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the Congress 
party in the Central Legisladve Assembly, and Kawabzadaliaquat 
All Khan, deputy leader of the MusIimLcague party, had conversa¬ 
tions directed to finding a basis for the parridpadon of Congress 
and the League in anew Executive Council. A formula was evolved 
whereby the two parties would each hold an equal number of 
seats, others being allotted to the minoritaes. The Viceroy and 
the Commander-m-Cluef would remahiMcmbers of the Coundl, 
which would work under the existing constitution but would not 
use the Viceroy’s reserve power to override die Legislature. 

Documents in diis sense were signed by the two parties to the 
conversations, but it was made clear diat neither Congress nor 
the League was committed to them. Though they were not 
published luitil the following September, their purport became 
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E icrnlly known. The incident gained significance owing to the 
e chat Desai Iiad consulted Gandhi, who liad given lus blessing 
to the formula: and became it showed thtt die League might after 
all nor insist upon die full satis&ciion of its demands of 194^ on 
the British Govermncuc. Desai subsequently had some tali with 
Lord Wavcil (who liad succeeded Lord liniithgow as Viceroy in 
October :p43), and the fbrmiiLi undoubtedly had an important 
infiucncc 011 the succeeding events. 

Ill Marcli Lord Wavcil flew to London for discussions widi the 
Coalidon Government; it was officially explained chat they would 
'cover a wide field, incioding questions connected with tlie main¬ 
tenance of Bidia as a base foe operadems against Japan after the de¬ 
feat of Germany'. D uring his visit thcBucopeau war came to an end, 
and the Coalidon gave place to a CarecaW Government These 
events necessarily prolonged his stay and as the weeks dragged on 
political opinion in India became itstivc; would the British G^em< 
ment, absorbed hi the problems created by the surrender of 
Germany and in the approaching General Blcction, be willmg 
and able to find tune to deal with Indian aSairsr Lord Wavell 
was believed to be in favour of cadical acdon to end the stale¬ 
mate, but could he be relied upon to impress iiis views upon Mr. 
ChurcluUf 

The tension was eventually relieved at the beginning of June 
by the Viceroy’s return and by his broadcast on June 14th ouS 
lining die BridsK Govettunent’s proposals. At the same rime these 
were explained to Parliament by Mr. Aniery, the Secretary of 
State for India, in the Commons and by Lord Scarborough, his 
Uiider-Secictary, in tlie Lords. Their final form, it was announced, 
was the outcome of comultadom between tlie Viceroy and lead¬ 
ing members of both the main parties in the late Coalition; but 
their principal author was Lord Wavcil, and in India they became 
identified with his name. In essence they were a plan for replacing 
his existitig Executive Coundl by ooc represenadve of Indian 
political opinion; they were in effect a more detailed re-scatemeru 
of the sliorc-term proposals of the Cripps Offer. The Viceroy and 
the Conimaiidcr-in-Chief. as War Member, would still sit in the 
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new Council, but all the remairui^ seats would be occupied by 
Indians, wlio would thus hold the External Allairs portfolio, 
hidicrto held by the Viceroy, end those of the Home and Finance 
Departments, hitherto held by Bridah officials. The hidiaii Mem¬ 
bers would lepceseut the main communities, and would include 
equal proportions of Caste Hindus and Muslims. The new Council 
would work under the existing constitution. This meajit chat the 
Viceroy would still be able in certain circumsfcmca to overtxilc 
a majority view of liis Council. Mr. Anicry told the Commons 
iliac so long as dicrc wtis no Indian consdeuriou under wliicli 
controvctsial issues could be ultimately resolved by an accepted 
democratic procedure, this power of veto was *a necessary pro¬ 
tection for die minorities wheclier against immediate ii^uiy or 
Against dedsious which might prejudice die conshtudonal future 
to their detriment*. But it was, he explained, a power in reserve, 
not an instrument in normal use. Moreover the Viceroy gave an 
assurance that it would not be ‘exercised unreasonably*. 

There was thus every prospect that the Council would enjoy 
very substantial powers. But the extent of these would depend 
not merely either upon the letter of the constitution or even upon 
any conventions which might grow up under it. Since its members 
would be chosen by die Viceroy only after consultation widi 
political leaders it would liave, in comparison witli Its predecessor, 
vasdy greater support iu the country and its anriiority and prestige 
would be correspondingly increased. This reliance upon die sup¬ 
port of die main political parties would be a substitute for res¬ 
ponsibility to the Legislature, which was ruled out because the 
Muslim League would never agree to paiddpate in a Council 
responsible to a body with a Hindu majority. Both Mr. Amery 
and Lord Wavell emphasised that the formation of diis interim 
Government would in no way prgudice the final constitutional 
settlement. Indeed, it was because the task of devising the eventual 
setdement was one for Indians themselves that die British Govern¬ 
ment were proposing a step which could be taken within the 
framework of the existing constitution. Once more it was 
affirmed chat the Cripps Ofier still stood in its entirety, without 
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chRag« 01 qualification: cliac tbc BnHsh Government icill 

hoped the political leaders would be able to come to an agtee- 
ment on the procedure whereby India’s permanent future form of 
govenimcnt could be determined- Lord Wavcll declared chat of 
the three main tasks of the new Bxecutive Council—the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war agauut Japan, the carrying on of the Government 
of British India tindl a new constitution could be agreed upon, 
and die consideration of how such agreement could be achieved 
—the last was die most important. 

It was aUo announced that, in order to consider the best means 
of forming the ucw Council, the Viceroy was convening a Con¬ 
ference to meet at Simla onjujie 25th. He was inviting Gandhi and 
Jinnah, as the recognised leaders of die two main parties, the Pre- 
mien of chose Provinces where ministerial government was iu 
operation, the ex-Pcemiers of die Provinces where the Govetuoe 
had taken over the administradon, various party leaders in the 
Central Legislature, and representatives of die Sdiodulcd Castes 
and the Siklis. Lord Wavcll intended Co discuss his pioposal with 
the Conference, and to invite fcom them a list of names, out of 
which he hoped to be able to choose die new Council, If the 
Conference ^ed, the eadsting Council would remain in office. 

In addition, the imprisoned members of die Congress Working 
Committee were to be released immediately. The question of 
celeasuig other people still detained as a result of die 1942 rebellion 
was to be left to tlxe new Central Government and to die Provin¬ 
cial Governments. It was hoped that in the Provinces where the 
adnunistcadon was in the hands of the Governors, icspomiblc 
Ministries would once again take office; and it wos saggested that 
these Ministries should be coalidcns of the main parties, 

Lord Wavell concluded his broadcast with an appeal for 
goodwill and mutual coiiddence. 'There is on all sides some¬ 
thing to fb^vc and forget' 

The Lidian press and public gave the Viceroy's annooncement 
a remarkably fiivourabt receptiorL Tributes were paid to his 
sincerity, and die political leaders were u^ed to accept bis invica- 
don and at least to consider the proposals Evourably, There was 
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geiicxal relief that a way bad at last huca found to end die loi^ 
stalemate and to enable political bidia to re-establish contact with 
its rulers. The only outright opposition came &om the Hindu 
Mahasabha, which Iiad not been invited to be represented at the 
Con&tcncCf although it liad cakcii part in die Cripps iicgotiadons. 
The Mahasablia protested against the proposed parity between 
Muslims and Caste Hindus which would> it alleged, 'reduce Hindus, 
who constitute 75 pee cait of India's population, to a mil^o^ity^ 
Dealing widi the point that the plan was no more than an interim 
arrangement the President, Dr. S. P. Moohcijec, observed diet 
'there could not be any such diing as iucerini or temporary suicide'. 

In 1941 Congress had rejected a scheme under which it would 
share power with a Britain tlircatened with expulsion from India 
by die Japanese invaders j as Sir Stafford Cripps said, it had 
'wanted nil or nothing’. The Cripps proposals had therefore been 
wrecked on the question of the amount of power to be vested in a 
'political' Bxccudve Council But now that the tables liad been 
corned on the Japaucsci this issue £ided into the background; 
Britain was now strong enough to regulate the pace at wliidi 
power should be tronsforred. On the other Iiand, controversy at 
once broke out over the principle which should govern the 
distribution of scats in the new Councii. The Viceroy had said 
that it 'would represent the main communities and xvould include 
equal ptopoedou of Caste Hindus and Muslims'. But from the 
Congress standpoint tlic use of these terms wlicrc the Desai- 
liaqnat formula had used 'Congress and Muslim Lc.*iguc* was a 
retrograde step from politics to commimolism^ it seemed to 
accept foe view that Congress was a purely Hindu o^onisation 
and CO imply that its role at the Confocence would be to represeuc, 
and CO nominate to the Council, Caste Hindus only. To accept 
this poridou would lie to abdicate its claim to the leadership of 
the Indian independence movement, and to betray foe Muslims, 
Scheduled Castes and members of other communides in its ranks. 
Even foe Mahasabha did not claim to represent Caste Hindus 
oidy. Gandhi telegraphed to foe Viceroy protcstuig chat 
'religious division will become officially stereotyped on the eve of 
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iudcpendcnce' and asking cijae che Conference should be post¬ 
poned until this issue had been ckri£ed. 

Lord Wavell met this request—as well as one from Jinnah that 
the Conference should be put off for a formighc to enable liim to 
consult his Working Comniittee—by cmplusising the icnportance 
of opciung proceedings on die date already announced. Evidently 
postponement would lead to controversy and speculation which 
would not improve the prospects of success. He assured Gandhi 
that the term ^Castc Hindus* had not been used with offensive 
intention; rhe meaning was that there should be equality between 
Muslims and Hindus other than members of che Sclaeduled Castes. 
Ill the end his £rnuicss achieved its object. Although as late as 
June zStl) ncidicr Congress nor die League had officially accepted 
his uxvitation> die Conference duly opened on the 2jth. All 
those who had been invited were present except Gandhi, who 
declined on die ground that he had no ofHclal standing as the 
representative of Congress. At his suggestion die Congress 
President, Maulana Aud, was invited in his stead, Gandhi, 
however, saw doc Viceroy the day before the Conference opened 
and remained in Simla throughout its sessions in che capacities, 
as he put it, of 'bodi adviser to Congress and adviser too to the 
Viceroy, and through him to the Biitidh people’. 

No doubt Lord Wavell, in issuing die inidal invicadon co 
Gandlii as tlic recognised leader’ of Congress, had in mind mainly 
his predominant position in che counsels of the party. This posi- 
cion might not be expressed in any ofliciai sutus; Ccchuically, in 
fact, he was not a member of Coi^rcss at all; but cliere seems no 
reason why the Working Committee should not have iioininntcd 
him as theit representative for che occasion of the Conference 
only. Inaddidon, however, Lord Wavell was evidently apprehen¬ 
sive diat if Dr. Aaad, a Muslim, were to represent Congress it 
would cause olfence to die Muslim League, whida claimed to 
speak for all Indian Muslims and was accustomed CO brand Con- 
geess Muslims as ‘quislings’. When Dr. Azad was in face invited 
che Muslim League did not formilly protest; hut Daum, theit 
official organ, complained chat his inclusion in the Conference 
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was a more chan 'symbolic affront’ to Muslim Lidia- Tliis news¬ 
paper was already putcmg forward the contention which was to 
ass osie such importance—that the MusIimLcagueshouIdliave the 
sole light CO nominate all che Muslim members of die new Council. 

No official account of the proceedings of the Conference has 
ever been given, ocher tliaii die Viceroy's statement of July I4ch 
desenbing the circiiniaunccs of its breakdown. But at first it 
appears to have made cncouragiug progress»It wns reported that 
there wns litde disposition to make difficulties over the mam 
lines of die British proposals; diat the term 'Caste liindus' had 
been amended to ' 1 -iindus other diaii Sdicdulcd Castes'; and that 
parity between these Hindus on die one hand ajid Muslims on 
die other had been agreed upon. Tlic next stage should liavc been 
for the Conference to settle the strength and eoinposidon of the 
Council. The parties would then have sent lists of names to the 
Viceroy who, after adding, if necessary, names of his own, would 
have attempted to form on paper a Council whicli might be 
acceptable alike to die BtitisU Goverjimciit, himself and the 
Conference. He iutctidcd to discuss his sclccdons with die leaders, 
and finally to put them to the Conference, 

But as soon as discussion began on the composidoii of the 
Council, there arose die question of who sliould nominate die 
rcprcsoicadves of the various communities; and here discord at 
once broke out. Congress—tliougli its leaders privately admitted 
diat its membership was now more dianp5 percent Hindu—was 
determined not to compromise the principic that it was a national 
and not a communal organisation; and it therefore , claimed the 
right to nominate not only Hindus, but also members of other 
communities, indudiiig Muslims. Tlie Muslim League, for Its 
port, insisted diat it was the only body which represented the 
Muslims of India; and that it dierefoic had the exclusive right of 
making the nominadons for the Muslim seats in the Council. 
Thus neither party was content, even for the purpose of a transi- 
donal arrangement, to represent its own members and them only; 
each invoked fundamental principles relating, the one to its goal 
of an independent, united India, die other to its goal of Pakistan. 
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There wis in 6c( ^ clash berween the iirecondlable claims of two 
nationalinns. 

The formal raoodngs of the Conference ‘were intersperseii 
with private talks between some of its members; in particular, 
hopes were raised when contact was established between Con¬ 
gress and die League in die persons of Pandit Pant and Jinnah* 
As ncitlicr die number of scats in die Coiuidl nor which com- 
munidcs or interests should be represented therein had been fixed 
in advance, there was plenty of scope for manoeuvre. But within 
a week it became apparent di&t there was no prospect of the 
Conference, as the tesiilt either of teamwork oc of bargaining 
between the parses, producing agreed recommendations as to the 
strength and composition of the Coimcil. Lord Wavell therefore, 
with the approval of die Conicrence, tried a new procedure. On 
June apeh he adjourned it until July I4ch, undcrtal^g during the 
interval to endeavour to produce a solution not based on any 
formula agreed in advance- For tliis purpose he asked the parties 
to send him lists of names; Congress and the League were invited 
to submit $ to la names, the odicr parties 3 or 4; and all patties 
could if they wished append to their lists names of members of 
other patties whom they would like to see included in the 
Con&ql. On receiving these lists the Viceroy would try to devise 
an acceptable solution. 

Congress and other patties represented at the Conference duly 
pcoduccd their lists. Jinnah, ho-wevet, sent a letcu to Lord Wavell 
containing an empliatic assertion of his party's claim that all the 
Muslim members of the Council should be chosen &om the 
League, subjcctonly to confidential discusaonbctwccn the Viceroy 
and the League’s President before they were finally recommended 
to die Crown for appointment Lord Wavell in reply refused to 
give a guarantee that this cbim would be met, and again appealed 
to J innah to futnish his list of noimnees. After consulting his 
Working Committee, jmnah replied that in tire absence of the 
desited guarantee he could not do wbat the Viceroy asked. 

Lord Wavell thereupon drew up a list of Itis own, includh^ 
certain Muslim League riames but not accepting die claims of any 
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paicy infull. He did noc show tlie complete list to any of the party 
leaders. But he showed the Miulim names to Jinnah; from what 
the latter afterwards said it appears that tliese consisted of four 
MvTslim Leaguers and one member of the Punjab Unionist Party 
(the party includu^ Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs, which had been 
in office in die Punjab since 1937). Jimiali dedaicd diat diis solu> 
tion was not acccpuiblc to the Muslim League, and he was $0 
decided that the Viceroy felt tliat it would be uselcs to continue 
the discussions, When die Coufciciicc rcnsscniblcd on July Z4di, 
die Viceroy made ci statement briefly describing wluu had 
happened and announcing tliat die Conference Iiad failed. With 
statesmanlike humility rate in political life he took the responsi¬ 
bility for ^lurc upon liiaiscif, in the hope that by so doing he 
would temper the bitterness of the inevitable rcafniinations 
between die parties. *1 wish to make it dear diac die responsibility 
for failure h mhie. Tlic main idea underlying die Conference was 
iTunc. If it had succeeded, its success would have been attributed 
to me, and I cannot place the blame for its failure upon any of the 
parties, 1 ask party leaders ro accept this view, and to do all they 
can ro ensure chat there are no teciiminatioDS. It is of the utmost 
irnportance that chjs effort to secure agrccnicnt between die parties 
and commiinitics should not result in a wocsciiing of communal 
feeling. I ask you all to exercise the greatest possible restraint,’ 

Lord Wavcil conchidcd by reminding the Conference that the 
war against Japan and the other tasks of Ills Govccimientmusr be 
carrried on, and by warning them in effect that die efficient per¬ 
formance of these casks was incompatible widi ’continuous and 
even frequent political discussions of this kind’, In dicse circum¬ 
stances he proposed ‘to take a little time to consider in what way’ 
he could ‘best help India after the failure of the Conference'. 

Such is the history of the Simla Conference, so fei as it is 
available from published documents. It remains to assess the roles 
of the main pardes. Congress displayed the flair which seldom 
deserted it for prcsentljig its case before die world in the most 
fevourablc light; and dierc is no dcnyii^ that its leaders showed 
considerable political wisdom. With its whole organisation, except 
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£br its Working CommiccM, still under die ban, witli its leaders 
only just released from prison, its amtude waa ncvcrthelcM 
moderate aad free from bltteroc&s. Its leaders emphasised rhat 
they still adhered to the creed of non-violence; and Dr. Aaad 
declared Ills opinion that the party should not start any move- 
jnent to further its cause before the end of the Japanese war. 
There was of course uo quesdoji of its resiling &odi its objective 
of complete independence; on the contrary, one of the £rst 
acdoDS of die reconstituted Working Comiiuttce was to tcafiirm 
the Quit India cesolntion- But Congt«s entered the Conference 
widioutniakuig coodidons, such as the release of pnJidcal prisoners 
and the raising of die ban on die rcmwiiug Congress organise- 
cions; it was prepared Co co-operate in setting up the new Council, 
on ihe understanding that this was zu> more tlias. an interim 
arrangement; it did not raise difficulties, as it had done in 194a, 
over the Viceroy’s veto; it accepted the principle of Hindu- 
Muslim parity despite its objccdon co a communal, as opposed to 
a political, line of division and despite the very great preponder¬ 
ance of Hindus in the population; and it was content widi a face¬ 
saving amendment of the objectionable phrase * Caste Hindus'. 
Its leaders’ repeated assertious that it would nomioate for the 
Coundl die best men available, irrespective of tlieir community, 
ot even whether diey were Congressmen, woiJd appeal to 
western observers and to westem-minded Indians; though it 
might not in reality help towards a solution, since the British 
proposals were based on the assumption that the hard facts of 
Indian politics made it inevitable that the composition of the new 
Coundl should be communal. The list of nominees sent by the 
Congress President to the Viceroy was published; it consisted of 
five Hindus, three of them membecs of Congress; five Muslims, 
two of clicm rneuibers of Congeess and three of the Muslim 
League; and five reproentativea of the minorities, some or all of 
them close to the Congress point of view. But this does not mean 
that the party could not have been brought evcntuAlIy to agree 
to participate in a Council of a complexion much less favourable 
to itself, provided only chat the league’s claim to all the Muslim 
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se^its—acceptance o£ which by Ccrngcess would imply a denial of 
its own national character—were not admitted. After the Con¬ 
ference Dr. Azad said that he had agreed to forgo the nomination 
of Congress Muslims if die League were prepared to include in 
thdr place two suitable 'Narionsilist’ Muslims not belonging to 
either Congress or the League. Whether Lord Wavcll*s final list, 
including as it apparently did one Pujijab Uniouisc Muslim, would 
have proved acceptable to Cougress is a nutter for conjecture; 
« wc have seen, it was never shown to die Coi^rcss leaders. Due 
these seem CO have been genuinely anxious to save the Conference 
from breakdown; and to have recognised chat die Viceroy's plan 
meant for them not only an immediate and substancial accession 
of|>owcr, but also ^step on the road to dicir goal of independence. 

The Muslim League likewUc looked at the plan in relation to its 
grand objective. Would its acquisition of a few seats on the 
Central Executive bring it any nearer to achieving Trikistan? 
Judging by his stacemencs co die press, Jinnah was by no means 
sure chat it would. He had noted what die Viceroy said in his 
broadcast to the effect that the reorganised Council was only a 
temporary expedient; and the Secretary of State liad declared, 
more specifically, chat any interim advance muse in no way 
prejudge the qucscicu whether die ultimate scttlcmciic would be 
based on a united or a divided India. But in practice diis interim 
and provisional arrangement might very well bst for an inde¬ 
finite period, during which the Pakistan issue would be shelved. 
The arrangement’, declared Jinaah on June sotli, ‘will continue 
undl die bigger issue has been settled by agreement berween us, 
whether wc are to have a comticutiou or coasoiutioiis. And 
therefore this preliminary issue of Pakistan must be settled first, 
and tlie soonci it is done die better for all concerned.* 

Jinnah considered it all the more probable that the plan would 
pby into the hands of Congress because in the new Covuicil the 
Muslims would be a minority of cjie-third. They would, indeed, 
have parity with the Hindus, but there would also be the 
presentadves of the minoiides—such as Sdiedulccl Castes, Sikhs 
and Chtisdans—who would probably hold between them another 
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third of the seats. These niijiorides might dii!er ^om die Hindus 
and from Coi^’ess on a nuinhec of i^ucstions; but on the bade 
qaesdou of their country’s future they had the »me goal-- 
independence based on unity and not division. And so on flmda- 
racncal issues Congress would invariably command a majority 
and die Muslims would as invariably be outvoted. As regards the 
Viceroy’s veto, whidi the Seactary of State had said would be 
used to protect die minorides, Jinnah thought that the ’Viceroy 
would be placed in a very invidious position if he were to 
entreUe the veto constandy and as a normal budoess*. In ^t, the 
more British spolccsmeu, with a view to conviucing India and 
the world of the gcuuineiiess of dieir proposals, empliasiscd that 
the ucw Council would enjoy the reality of power, the more 
cause did Jiimah find to apprehend that the plan would mean the 
establishment of that Hindu domination whi^ would kill all 
liope of Pakistan. Curiously enough, an unconscious forecast of 
the breakdown of the Conference had b«a given by Lord 
Scacbccough on June i4ch, when he explained die proposals to the 
House of Lords. He had said; ^l£ some advantage appears to be 
given CO one of the main commimides in advance of agreement 
between diein, rejection by the other is almost certain. If one 
party is placed in a position &oui which it might dominate future 
discussions, the other is likely to hold aloof.’ He went on to assert 
that the proposals, since they oftered to each of the main com- 
munitics a footing of equality and gave neither a prepondorafr- 
ing advantage’ did not ignore rhe» ‘hard but inescapable facts’. 
J innab , as we have seen, did not agree. 

The Viceroy had said chat if the Conference failed, the existing 
Executive Conocil would carry on. This prospect had no tenors 
for Jinnah, to whom a weak executive, laddng die support of any 
political party, was infinitely pteferablc to a strong executive with 
a Congress majority. Rather thai^ ste the latter situation arise, 
Jinsah was prepared to face tht odium of being responsible for the 
Conferences breakdown. 

Muslim League policy thus became concerned less wltli 
acquicing power fbt itself than with denying it to its oppooeuts. 
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This it did by means of the claim to nominate all tlie Muslim 
Coundllors. This claim was admittedlyiiotbasedupon the easting 
position in the Central and Piovindd Legislatures. Even the 
League itself did not pretend that more tlian 420 out of tlic 600 
Ixoldcrs of Muslim scats in diese Legislatures had been elected on 
the League ticket. In none of the Provinces claimed for Pakistan 
did the League hold undivided power. In die North-West Frontier 
Province, wicli its ninety per cent Muslim population, a Cct^rcss 
Ministry had recently (contrary to general Congress policy) taken 
office} in tlic Punjab the Unioimt Muiisny was supported by 
almosc cwo-tliirds of tlic Muslim members of die Assembly} in 
Bengal the League Ministry lud been defeated and the Governor, 
unable to find a satisfactory alternative, had taken over die 
adnunistration himself; in Assam and Sind the League shared 
power wMi ocher parties. Moreover there were in the country 
a number of Muslim political and religious orgaiilsadoiis which 
denied die Leaguc*s right to speak for all Indian MuslimS.Tiie 
League, for its part, asserted—jusdy, os die event proved—dmt its 
strength had very greatly increased since 1936, when the existing 
Provincial Legislatures had been elected; Jinnali claimed that 
90 per cent of die Indian Muslims were now with him. Buc 
until diis was tested at new clcctiom, the Viceroy could scarcely 
accept die League’s claim to nominate all the Muslim Covuicillors. 
To do so would not only have forfeited Congress partidpation; 
it would also have ignored the Muslims of the Pur^ab Unionist 
Party, who were among the most active supporters of the British 
cause in tlic war. Indeed, it was evidently considerations such as 
these whicli had influenced Lord Wavcll and die British Govern¬ 
ment ia proposing that die new Council should be based on parity 
between Caste Hindus and Muslims rather than between Congress 
and the Muslim league. 

Lord Wavell had assumed lesponsibillcy for die breakdown; 
and there was a:i inevitable tendency to blame die ‘third party’. 
He sliould not, it was alleged, have yielded to Jiiuiah’s obstinacy, 
By icflising to proceed with his plan unless all parties agreed on 
the composition of the new Council, he had put a pcemium on 
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incransigencc; the Viceroy’s veto, observed Dr. MooSwqee, bad 
been transferred to Jinnah. As soon as the League had •won 
acceptance of the principle of Hindu-Muslim parity, it had put 
up its price; Jinnah was now complaining ihac the Muslims 
would command only one^ird of the votes in the Council, 
which must mean that he wanted parity not only with the Hindus 
but with the Hindtis plus the minorities. And so the League would 
mahe a crescendo of demands which would act as a perpetual 
stiimbling-hlock to the progress of the country towards in* 
dependence until at last revolution or dvil war came to break die 
deadlock. 

For his part Jinnah spoke bitterly of a combination against 
Pakistan between *che Gandlii-Hindu Congress’, ‘the latest 
exponent of geographical unity Wavell', and the Governor and 
Premier of tire Punjab. The published utteiances of the Congress 
leaders were less rancorous, though they were more restrained 
than tlieir press. But the breakdown of the Conference did not, 
as nuglw have been expected, drive political India back the whole 
way to its previous mood of frustration. After all, the ice had been 
broken; political activity had begun again; and the Viceroy had 
established contact, and to some extent worked, with the leaders 
of the party yjhich had so recently been proscribed. 

There was one step which Congress and the League were 
agreed should be taken as soon as possible; this was die holding of 
elections for die Central and Provincial L^ulatures. These were 
long overdue. The existing Central Assembly Iiad been elected in 
1934, the Provincial Lc^atuics in 1937, and everyone was 
agreed that they had ceased to represent the electorate. If elections 
could have been held before the Simla Conference, the claims of 
Congress to represent all communities and of the League to re¬ 
present all Muslims could have been tested against a body of up- 
to-date evidence, and the Conference might have liad a different 
outcome. But the Government had ruled that elections were 
impracticable in wartime. The claims made at the Conference 
gave point to the demand chatclccdcms should nevertheless be held 
forthwith, the Japanese retreat increased it, the sudden Japanese 
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suCTGider on A\^u3t made it irtesbdble; and on August 
aist tile Viceroy announced that Central and Piovindal elections 
would be held as soon as possible. A fcw days biter the last of the 
Provincial bans on the Congress organisadou was removed. 

Meanwhile in Britain the Labour Government had taken 
office, and die speech irom the Throne had promised that they 
would do their utmost to promote, in conjuncdoii with die leaders 
of Indi'in opinion, chc early rcallsadoii of full sclf*govcriuncnL 
In ilia Jirst public statement after his appointment as Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Pcthick-Lawrcncc had spoken of his ideal 
of equal partnership between Britain and India, The expectations 
which dicse pronounccnicuts aroused in India were licightcncd 
when Lord Wavell went to London for consultations with the 
new Government. 

As in June, die Viceroy’s return to India was followed, on 
September 19th, by a broadcast announcing the outcome of his 
visit. This time, however, he had not such a detailed plan of 
political advance to put forward. His most important announce¬ 
ment—showing that the British Government were still working 
in the spirit of die Cripps Offer—was that clicy intended to 

convene a coDstitution-maLking body as soou as possible. As a 
ptcUniiiiacy step he would undertake, immediately after the 
elections, discussions with representatives of tlic Provincial 
legislatures and of Indian States, In order to decide whether the 
constitution-making body should take the form outlined in die 
Ctipps Declaration or some otiici form. After die elections he 
would also take steps to bring into being an Executive Council 
having the support of the main Indian parties. This announcement 
meant, said Lord Wavell, that the British Government were 
determined to go ahead widi the task of bringing India to self* 
government at die earliest possible date. 'We ace well aware of die 
difficulties to be overcome, but are determined to overcome 
diem.* 

This statement of policy satisfied no party, and the general 
disappointment was expressed in a £ood of criticism. Meeting a 
few days after the broadcast, die AU-lndia Congress Committee 
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sdgTTutised die propos&Js 8S ‘vague, imdeqmte and ui 3 sacis£Lctor/. 
They conadered it agid£cant that no mention had been made of 
mdependmce. Nor, observed the critics, was there any prospect 
of immediate advance. Until doc elections were over, neidier would 
responsible Ministries be restored in the Provinces now adminis¬ 
tered by Governors, nor would a fiesh attempt be made to recon¬ 
stitute the Central Executive. Moreover on tliis latter question there 
was no sign of a new approach, so that the obstacles which had 
wrecked the Cripps Mission and the Simla Confercucc might again 
prevent success-chough at any rate the statement had not stressed 
the necessity of communal agreement as a pre-requisite of political 
advauce. A further, though more remote, ground of complaint 
was die very restricted franchise. Coj^cm, the Muslim League 
and other patties bad accepted the principle of adult suffrage. This 
was contrasted with the actual state of af&irs, in which only about 
lO per ceati of the popubition of British India would be ebgibie 
to vote in the Provincial elections j while in those for die Central 
Assembly whi^, because the federal scheme in the Act of 193 5 
had never come into operation, was still constituted under the 
Act of 1919, the corresponding figure would be less than i per cent. 
Lord Wavell had answered this complaint in his broadcast by 
stating that any major alceratiou of the franchise system would 
delay the elections for at least two years. 

Tlie parties had now to build up their organisations in prepara¬ 
tion for die elections and to frame their election policies. For 
Jinnah the second of these tasks presented no difficulties. He lose 
no time in announdng that the Muslim League would fight the 
electious on the two main issues of Pakistan and the League's 
position as the only authoritative and representative organiation 
of the Muslims of India. For its part Congress made it clear in an 
election manifesto thatlc was fighting the elections on the basis of 
the Quit hidia resolution. It had decided to contest them 'to 
show that the inevitable result of elections, however restricted, 
must be to demonstrate the overwbelmii^ solidarity of opinion 

‘ Tbis it befiffutd to be e<iuin]eDC » epprowrulefr per cest of the oMt popuhtiec. 
Owing to dK ihort o^ectacioii of lift In hidk lod ebc reosac brge (acteaiB in the 
populadoo, t Ugh propodioa ofibe population wu ondet ai. 
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of die voters on the issue of independence. Therefore, in this 
election, petty issues do not count not do individuals nor sectarian 
crie^only one diing counts: the freedom and independence of 
our motherland, from wliich all oclicr freedom will flow to our 
people’. The mediods Congress would adopt to achieve this 
objective liad previously been defined by the All-India Congress 
Committee as negotiation and settlement whai possible and non- 
coopcndoii and direct action when necessary. 

But there was a fundamental question on which Congress 
policy required futthcr defliiidon. Did Congress still stand for die 
unity of Lidia or was it prepared to sec a free India divided on 
communal lines ? On tlic issue of self-determination for Muslims 
did it still mamcain the attitude it had adopted towards the non- 
accession clause of the Ciipps Ofler? It seems clear that Muslim 
Congressmen were moving in a different direction from die 
bulk of their Hindu partisans. Dr. Azad, in a scarement made 
before the policy-making organisation of the party had considered 
the question in the light of its election programme, explained the 
lengths to wliich Coi^ress had gone in recognising the i^ht of 
self-determination ‘even to the extent of separation under certain 
circumstances and with certain safeguards foe die conununitics 
affected and for the country as a whole’. If any unit or group of 
adjoining units wished to cake cliarge of its own destiny, it would 
be open to its represenfatives in the Constituent Assembly to 
advance its claims, *and the decision on this should not rest on die 
majority vote of the Assembly but on the vote of representatives 
in the Assembly of the areas concerned’. In order to remove 
doubts and suspicions, however, he proposed to get die next 
meeting of the Working Committee to clarify its policy. His 
own view was that the division of India was wholly impracdcablc 
and opposed to the ultimate interests of the Indian Muslims them¬ 
selves. But he realised chat ‘a laige section among the Indian 
Muslims does not seem to be in the mood to view realities in dieir 
proper perspective. This section can be expected to do so only 
when it is assured chat the determination of thdi destinies rests 
with the Muslims themselves, without external compuJsiou. 
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Whfili chU Is rftaliiwd, sxispfdon aad doubt wiil lately disdppcai, 
and efforts to reach a desirable and mutually sadsiiaccory soludon 
of the Communal problem 'will be &uicfur. A lew days Uier 
lie added chat Congress had 'recognised the eight of aelf-de- 
terminadon of die populadon of a well^defuicd area, Obviously 
if a considerable majocicy in diac area ate Muslims thdr dedsions 
will be die decisions of the area concerned. Muslims wherever 
they arc in a majority need have no apprehension that a decision 
which is not cheir own will be imposed on tliem’. But when 
asked whether this meant that die Provinces as they stood should 
be allowed to exercise the tight of self-detetminadou, he replied 
that the existing boundaries were artificial and should be adjusted. 
This exposed liim to attack by the Muslim League press, wliiclt 
had already aiudsed his sutemeiiB on die ground that tliey 
merely opened the possibility of a 'maimed and mutilated 
Pakistan' Instead of one comprising the six Pruvincci wliich die 
League demanded. 

Another pronimcnt Mmlim Congressman, Dt- Khan Sahib, 
the Premier of the North-West Prondet Province, dcclsccd that 
he absolutely agreed with Dr. And. 'Self-detemimadon is the 
only thing. Actually the principle was conceded by the Congress 
long ago, but it was wrapped up in a lot of rigmarole.' But the 
tlindu leaders of die party spoke in a different strain. Sardar 
Vftlkbhbhoi Patel blundy declared that Congress could be no 
party to the division of India on religious grounds. Pandit Nehru, 
aldiough he admitted diat Coi^ress would not compel the 
populadon of a unit to remain against tlieic will in a federated 
India, obviously fdt—as many Indious of international outlook 
must have done—a strong intellectual avetdoii from die idea of 
splitting up the country as contrary to the modern trend all over 
the world towards larger polidcal oiganisadons. In view of fast- 
developing changes and the intexnadonal rituarion, be said, all 
talk of Pakistan sounded empty and me.'tninglcss. The Muslim 
League should chink dispassionately on the way the quesdon of 
Pakistan could be judged against die lealides of 'the revoludon 
created by the atom bomb’. This dislike of the Pakistan demand as 
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rc&ccionacy and wd-nadonal ^xobably led maQy Congressmen 
to imdercscimate its strci^th, 

At its meeting in September the Cor^ress Working Committee 
embarked upon the clarification of policy to which Dr. Azad 
had looked forward. A resolution was passed which, after re¬ 
calling tliat Congress stood for a federal Constitution with 
residuary powers vestuig lu its units and wldi fuadaiuental 
riglics as an integral part, continued as follows: 

‘Further, as declared by die All-India Congress Committee at its 
meeting held in Allaliabad, in May 194A, die Coiigress cannot 
agree to any proposal to disintegrate India by giving liberty to 
any component State or territorial unit to secede feom the Indian 
Union or Federation. Congress, as die Working Committee 
declared in April 1942, has been wedded to Indian freedom and 
imicy and any break in that unity, especially in a modem world 
when people’s minds inevitably think in terms of ever larger 
federations, would be iiyurious to all concerned, and exceedingly 
painful to contemplate. 

‘Ncvcrtlieless the Committee also declared that it cannot chink 
in terms of compelling people in any tcnitorial unit to remain in 
the Indian Union s^aimt their dccUrcd and established will. 

’While recogiiising this principle, every effort should be made 
to create conditions which would help the different units in 
developing a common and co-operative national life. Acceptance 
of this pcindple inevitably involves tiiat no changes should be 
made which would result in fresh problems being creawd and 
compulsion being exercised on efeer substantial groups within 
that area. Each territorial unit should have the fullest possible 
autonomy within the Union consistently with a strong national 
State.’ 

This resolution, unlike otiicrs passed by die Working Com¬ 
mittee at the same meeting, was not submitted to the All-India 
Coi^ress Committee when it met a few day? later. But when the 
All-India Committee was considering a resolution on election 
policy two Muslim members proposed amendments designed 
to give Muslims representing the Muslim majority Provinces in 
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tiic Consticiicnt Assembly the right to deteroriae their own 
future. These amendments were defeated, and one of theii 
promoters soon afierwards resigned fi:om Congress and joined 
the league. Ac die same meeting Congress leaders deuouneed die 
obsti active tactics of the League, with whom they would enter 
into 110 more negodadons; instead they would make a direct 
approadi to die Muslim masses on the eve of the elections. 

It is dear chat on this most important issue there were in 
Congress divided counsels and much searching of heart. The 
obscure and contradictory language of the Working Committee's 
ccsolucioiL satisfied no one. Even if it had declared unambigoously 
in favour of tbc tight of secession it would not have gone far 
enough for the Muslun League: the immediate reaction of the 
League Secretary, Lia^uat Ali Khan, was to deebte that Muslims 
were Mctcnnined not to allow a united India to come into 
existence’—the question of secession would not therefore arise. 
Bight-wing Congressmen were equally dissatisfied that there was 
not a clearer assertion of the resolve to maintain the tmicy of 
India. The net result of the lesoludonwas to indicate that Congress 
as a whole was less inclined than eichei its own Muslim members 
or Gandhi (judglug from the formula wliich he liad discussed 
with Jlnmli in 1944) ^ compromise with die Muslim League. 
The party's election manifestoes, published a few weeks later, 
assumed throughout that the unity of Lidia would be preserved, 
though in the form of a loose federation with the maxisium 
autonomy for the constituent units: the most direct reference 
to riglits of self’determiiiacion or secession was the observation 
that *thc federation of India must be a willing union of its various 
parts'. In eScct, the elections were to be fought on the issue of 
Pakistan versus Akhand Hindustan. 

That this was so was nowhere more evident dian in the Punjab 
which, with Muslims and non-Muslims in almost equal pro¬ 
portions in the population and in the Legislature, war already 
recognised as the Province of gieatesc strategic importance in the 
fight fot Pakistan. The Premier ajid leader of the Unionist Party, 
Malik Sir Khizar Hyat Khan, himself a Muslim, could not avoid 
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iTu^kxn^ a statement on the burning ^juescion or Indian politics. 
He accordingly issued an appeal to tlie electorate in which he 
denied that the cKokt before the Muslim voter in the Punjab 
would be wl^dicf CO voce for Pakistan or nor ‘because he will be 
votuig for Pakiscan whether he votes Muslim Unionist or votes 
Muslim Lmgoc*. The Unionist Party, he continued, left its 
memben at liberty to hold wliatevcr views they diosc on All- 
India comjuunaland cojudtudoiinl issues; tliis mcajiClu cffoct diat 
the Muslim members were fimi and uncoinpromisiiig supporters 
of die right of scl^ctcrminadoii, while the Sikh and Hindu 
members were ftcc to hold odicr opinions on Indii's constin*- 
doual future. But die evenly balanced reprcsaicacinii of die 
commuiiiQes in the population and the Legislature did not per¬ 
mit die formation of a GovecnmeiiC supported only hy Muslims. 
Hence die necessity for cooperation berweeu Muslims and odicr 
communities in the Province if a stable Ministry was to be 
formed. This cooperation could only be secured on die basis of 
a common economic programme such as had been provided by 
the Unionise Party since 1923. 

This seems an cmijicniiy rcasoiublc line: but die Muslim 
League were furious that a non-Lcaguet should try to take the 
wind out of didi sails by espousing Pakistan. To Dawn^ the 
league oi^an, lie was the 'Saboteur of die Simla Conforcnce, 
Disrupter of Muslim Solidacicy in the Punjab, CoUaboracor of 
die Svrord-Raeders agaliisc Muslijns, and Prcinicr by the grax of 
the British bureaucracy’. Descending to argument, die paper 
protested against the suggestion diat it was the League's itiCcndon 
to attempt to form a b^nistry of Muslims only: die colkbocadon 
of ocher parties would always be welcome and would indeed 
be regarded as essential for die running of the adni inis tra don. 
Soon League svas accusing the Punjab Govemizicnt and its 
oi&cxals of interfering In the elecdons so as to fovour die Unionist 
candidates, wliilc tlic Goverrunent, in a communique obviously 
directed agaimt cho methods employed by die league, spoke of 
voters being threatened with 'divine displeasure if their votes are 
not cast In a certain manner'. 
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Tlie Coi^ress dcd$Ioii to contest the clectiom coi die io- 
dependence i«nc had its merits. No doubt one of its objects was to 
divert attcudon from communal diSerences; though if. as has 
been suggested above, this tendency led Congress progressves to 
imdcrrafc the strength of Cx'ling bclund die demand for Pakistan, 
ic was not an ujiniixed blessing. Independence apart, there 'was 
among such men a strong conviction that the most urgent pro¬ 
blem before the country should properly be the poverty of the 
masses; and so they were naturally annoyed diat the most urgent 
problem was in feet the communal one. 

A further advantage of the independence platform was that, 
as always, it uiiuiiiiUcd the danger of a split between right and 
left on economic policy. Here die Congress election manifestoes 
represented a compromise witli a bias towards the left; they 
declared in favour of a moderate degree of State ovFTOtslup or 
control of mineral resources and key indusOics and services. 
Land reform would be carried ouc by means of 'the removal of 
incecjnediaries between die peasant and die State’, but equitiblc 
compensation would be paid. 

On the odicr hand, die diaadvaiiuge of an election campaign 
fought on the dieme of independence was diac, as the mouths 
passed, it came to have serious dangers for public order. There 
was in any case a growing impatience chat so little progress was 
being mndc; die Simla Conference had failed, the statemenc of 
September 19th offered no fresh solution of the communal dead¬ 
lock, nor could the British begin to implement dieit proposals 
and thus prove their sincerify until after the elections. Soon 
Coi^re&i leaders and the press were pcoclaiming dieir disillusion¬ 
ment wltli the Labour Government and thdr distrust of its 
in tendons? the atmosphere of goodwill and opdtnism which 
had been a striking feature of the early stages of the Simla Con¬ 
ference had lately evaporated. Peelings agaime the Brkish were 
incensifred when Indian troops were used in Indonesia and Indo- 
Chma. £ver since their release the Congress leaders had in their 
public utterances placed die demand for Indian independence in 
an Asian context: die logical consequeuce of ‘Quit Lidia', they 
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urged, must be 'Quit Asia. Now in their eiecrion speeches they 
bitterly attacked Britain for Helping Fiance and Holland to 
le-esCablisli chds colonial rule, and for employing Indian troops 
CO chat end. Her policy was condenmed as a betrayal o£ h<iX 
profesKd war aims and as a fbretasce of che creatmcnc India might 
expect to receive if she persisted in Iter demand for inmicdiare 
independence. Muslim League leaders spoke in the stuue strain, 
though somewhat less vuicmciidy, on dm and on anocliec 
question wliich likewise pkyed its pact in wliippiiig up and- 
British foclings during die election cainpaiga. This was die treat¬ 
ment of the members of the scKcallcd Indian National Army, 
the force recruited under Japanese auspices niarnly irom ofiicers 
and men of the Indian Army taken prisoner in Malaya. Some 
20,000—about a third of those captured—had Joined, voluntarily 
or under pressure. On tlie Japanese surrender these men fell into 
the hands of the Bricisb. The vast majority were not punished in 
any way: but there was evidence that a sirudl number had been 
guilty of gross brutality, especially in cheiz methods of inducing 
their fellow prisoners to join foem. A few officers in diis category 
were brought to Delhi and put on trial. At once Congress set up 
a Committee to undertake their defence, and extolled them^and 
indeed all members of the I.N.A.—as patriots and heroes who 
had opened a new chapter in the history of their counby's 
struggle for freedom. Ic was noted as significant that in foe I.N.A. 
men of difTcient communities had co-operated iu clu: common 
aim. 

The unqualified applause whicli Congress gave to the I.N.A. 
ptovoked doubts whcdicr ic still subscribed to the Gandhian 
doctrine of non-violeiice. The impression chat there had been a 
change of policy was deepened by die tone of the speeches of 
some, though not all, Congress leaders and by the praise which 
they lavished indiscriminately on all actions, violent or not, done 
in support of the rcbelUon. Pandit Nehru, for instance, 
spoke frequently and emphatically of the duty of revolt against 
foreign domination and of the need co prepare 'for a mass 
battle for freedom, which may come sooner than people cfpeef. 
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He and others u^ed that once the British had quii; the cominuni- 
ti« would find it easy to come together ind compose diek 
differences. But even while tlicy held out this hope Congress 
leaders spoke of their readiness m &cc civil war if after Ac British 
withdrawal Aey could reach no settlement. If the League wanted 
Pakistan, they would have to Cake it by force. 

During November in Madras, Bombay and Calcotra student 
demonstrations of sympathy with the I.N.A, men on trial led to 
disturbances md to firing by the police. 1 st Calcutta Ac rioting 
lasted for several days. 

it was in this atmosphere of mistrust, neurosis, and threats of 
uiter-raclal and mter>coinintmal strife chat Ae next GovcmmwJt 
announcement was made, in Ae form of a statement by Ac 
Secretary of State in Ac House of Lords on December 4A. After 
repeatii^ that the elections were a necessary preliminary to Ae 
oAet steps to foil Indian self^vemmcnt outlined by Ae 
Viceroy on September 19A, Lord Petbick-lawrence emphasised 
that Ae Govcrninent regarded Ae setting \ip of a conititution- 
making body ai^d Acit 0Aer proposals as a matter of Ae greatest 
urgency. He then announced that, as a means of dutipaimg mis- 
undecscanding and of mcrcasing Ac oppoitunitics for personal 
contact between Britain and India, which had been greatly 
interrupted during recent years, the Government were arranging 
to send to India a Parliamentary Delegation. This would be 
composed of members of the Arce main parties, and would be 
able to meet leading Indian politicians and to cemvey Ac desire 
of Ae British people in general and of Parliament in particular 
Aat India should speedily attain foil self-government. Lord 
Pcthicfc-Lawrence Aen stressed Ae fiict Aac tiae auAorities in 
India, were still responsible for maintaining law and order and 
for resisting any attempt to resolve Ae constitutional issue by 
force: and Ire gave an assurance Aat Government servants would 
be fully protected in Ae performance of Adr duty, 

The news of Ae Parliamejitary Delegation’s approachhig visit 
kindled no great enAusiasm m India. It had been explained Aat it 
would neiAer make an official enquiry nor suAiit a formal 
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report: and its memberdiip was not particularly distinguished, 
hi shoct, its coming would do nodiif^ to resolve the conlliet 
between Congress and Muslim League. This had just been 
sharpened by scstements fcom Jinnah, £irst| that diere must be 
two consdtudon-mekrng bodies—one for Hindu India end one 
for PakistnJi^^nd, second, tlut the League would refuse to 
partidpntc in an interim Goverunicjit at the Cciicrc as diis 
would only be the thin cud of djc wedge for Hindu domination. 
Would such iutransigcncc, asked Congressmen, render stillbonx 
die ptocediue which, according to tlic British pronouncements, 
was (0 follow the elections r Or would tl;e Viceroy go ahead and 
form an interim government and a consdeudon-making body 
witli those elaineiits who wccc willing to co-operate? The feelings 
against the League and against Britain were united in the accusa¬ 
tion diat Jinnah was simply giving tlic Bridsli an excuse to per¬ 
petuate dieit rule. 

The Pailiamentaiy Delegation, which toured India during 
January and February 1946, may well have done useful work in 
reassuring Indian polidcians about British intentions: and there 
were odicr Victors which somewhat lowered the temperatute. 
A week after Lord Pcthick-Lawrcnce had made his statement the 
Congress Working Committee passed a resolution rcaflirniing 
their belief in non-violence: a further resolution explained why 
this was not inconsistent witli the help which the party was givi;^ 
CO the members of the IN. A. Secondly, when diosc I.N.A. 
oHiccra who were put on trial were sent^ced to transportation 
for life, the Comjnander-in-Chief either reduced the sentences or, 
in most cases, remitted diem. However, die excitement over the 
r.N.A. did not die down without more riots in Bombay and 
Cakucca: and in February there was a shorc-Uved naval mutiny. 
These incidents combined with the dccdon fever to aeate an 
atmosphere in which large-scale disorder was probable and anarchy 
possible. The situation obviously demanded some bolder and more 
imaginative action than the British Government had yet taken. 

Tht ekcdcji results gave striking proof chat the voters were 
ranged solidly behind the cwo major parties. Congress won aD 
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the elective seats in the Cental Assembly except those reserved 
for Muslims and a few of those reserved for special interests. In 
the Provincial Assemblies it increased its strength from 704 seats 
CO 930; in eight Provinces it gained an absolute majority j in the 
remaining three it was die second largest party. The Muslim 
League won every seat reserved for Muslims in the Central 
Assembly. Of the 49a Muslim seats in tlie Provincial Assemblies 
it won 428, as compared widi the 109 it had won in the elections 
of 1936. Tlie Akalis, the Sikh communal party, emerged as a 
strong group in the Punjab where, on die other hand, the inter- 
communal Unionist Parry lost heavily. Other parties, whether 
organised on an all-India basis like the Mahasabha or the Com- 
muuists, or operating in a single Province hke the Madras Justice 
Party, won cither very few seats or none at all. 

Congress proceeded to form Ministries in the eight Provinces 
where it was in the majority. These included two of the Provinces 
claimed for Pakistan—Assam ^Tid tlie North-West Frontier 
Province. There remained three Provinces—Bengal, Sind and 
the Punjab—all likewise claimed for Pakistan.' hi each of these 
die Muslim League was the largest single party in die Assembly, 
chough in none did it have an absolute majority. In each case 
negotiations for a Congress-League coalition broke down. In 
Bengal and Shid^ the League took o£ce; but in the Punjab a 
coalition, was formed of Congress, die Uniomst Party and the 
Akali Sikhs and, as it conunanded a majority in the Assembly, 
the Governor invited its leader—die former Premier, Malik Sir 
Khkar Hyat Khan—to form a Ministry. 

Thus of the five Ministerial Provinces of 'Pakisian* the League 
was able to take oiHce in only two, and in these it relied oti 
the support of other groups Co obtain a majority in the Legisla¬ 
ture. This comparative foilure was due, at least to some extent, to 
the fact diat under the Communal Award minorities had been 

X Ealuchistan, du ilxtb *P»kisE*d’ Provine#, eonwKd putly of Edcuh Ealuetiinn, 
by ft CbicT rVmTT>{B;inn.rr tfodec th# dltecdon of cHe Vacecoy, 
ofSutecereieo^. 

I 2 b Sind cbe Lune conutuiided exactly hftlf the voces u tbe ProvinaaJ Lejutadve 
AsMB^Iy. llus lexTn deadlock, tod la December 1946 a fresh eicctioo wm held in 
wfnefa the tessvc geuKd ftm^Jocicyaveialldieodiopartfer. 
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given represenndon in the Provindil Legislative A^emblies in 
excess of tlxeir proporclonite strengtlis in the Provincial popula- 
tion. This meant that the majority coromunities were un<icc- 
represented in relation to their population streugtlis, For example, 
the seats reserved for Musliim in the Bengal Lcgislarivc Assembly 
amounted to only 48 per cent of the total, although they formed 
55 per cent of the population. 

Hitherto the Indian political scene had sccixicd to many people 
a bewildering coUecdon of diverse cominiinidcs and interests, 
cadi of which would require to be given, before tlic British left 
India, some sort of special guarantee for its future protection* 
Tlic clecdoos consideiably simplified diis picture. They did not, 
ir is true, wholly vindicate the claims put forward at Simla by 
cither Congress or die League. But they did demonscrare beyond 
ail challenge that these two huge polidcal organisations had 
behind them die vast majority of die Hindu and Muslim electors 
respeedvely. Moreover it was beconung clear diat there was only 
one redly cHeedve nieans by which the Biidsh, in theic with' 
drawal from India, could safeguard the interescs of any com- 
municy, and that was by conducting a major surgical operation 
such as would be involved in the ctcadon of Pakistan, Obviously 
so drastic a remedy could only be applied in the ease of a minority 
wliich, like die Muslims, was large cnougb to coil itself a nation. 
Per less numerous communities, however deserving, there was 
scarcely anything die British could do except commend them to 
die goodwill of the majority. Any otiicr expedient, even a 
guarantee by a successor govcriimcnr embodied in a treary with 
Britain, such as the Cripps proposals had envisaged, would dero¬ 
gate 60m the 61II independence which Britain was pledged to 
give. 'We muse recognise*, the Prime Minister cold the House of 
Commons on March 15th, ‘that we cannot make Lidiaiis 
responsible for govemuig dieinsclves and, at the same time, 
retain over here responsibility for die treatment of minorities 
and the power to intervene on their behalf/ And so the over¬ 
riding problem foe the British Govermnenc, as it had been foe 
the Indian voter, was now the unity or division of the country. 
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THE CABINET MISSION 


*I wMdec wlicther you rcalire ihaC cliii is dte greacesc and most 
moofincoiu expecuncut ia Covemouot in tbc whole hiscoiy of the 
xvorld-HS new ConstiRuioii co eouctol cbe destiny of four hundred 
oullioa pecplfi.* 

lord Wavell's btoadcaU on the Cshaut Miuion 
oouacTitioiuiI phiQ. May 17th, 

OH I 9 di February 1946 it was annouacetl in both Houses of 
Par liamen t tliat ‘in view of die paramount imporbuicc not only 
to India and CO die British Gommonweakh but to the peace of 
die world of a snccessful outcome of the discussions with the 
leaders of Indian opinion’, the Govcmmait had decided to send 
out to India a special Mission of Cabinet Ministers ‘to seek in 
associadon witli die Viceroy an agreement with these leaders on 
die principles and procedure relating to the constitudonal issue'. 
The members of the Mission were co be Lord Pechiok-Lnwrence, 
the Secretary of State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, the President 
of the Board of Trade, and Mr. A. V. Alexander, the First Lord 
of die Admiralty. 

Further statements by Ministers threw light on the nature of 
the Mission's task. This was essentially to help the Viceroy to give 
effect to the programme outlined in his statement of September 
ipch, that is to say, the bringing into being of, first, a constitudon- 
making body and, secondly, an inreiim Executive Cotindl 
supported by the mam Indian parties. Theie was no mtendon fiiac 
the Mission should take part in framing a constitution for Indk; 
that was die responsibility of Indians themselves. Nor would 
they, like Sir Sc^ord Cripps In 194a, take widi them definite 
proposals on which to base dieir negooadons. 

There was, however, one point in dm Cripps Offer which was 
now reaffirmed even more unambiguously: this was that India 
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would be at liberty to choose her own future position In the world, 
whcdicr liiilde or outside cite Commonwealth. 1 hope*, said the 
Prime Minister on March ijih, ‘chat the Indian people may elect 
to lemain widiln die Bridsli Commonwealth. I am certain, 
diat she will find great advantages in doing to.... But if she does 
so elect, it must be by her own free will, Tlic British Common¬ 
wealth and Buipirc Is not bound together by chains of external 
compuhion. It is a free association of free peoples. If, on tltc oclicr 
lund, she elects for independence, in our view she has a riglit to 
do so. It will be for us to help to make die trausidon as smooch and 
easy as possible.* 

At the same time die Prime Minister made a pronouncement 
which was iinnicdhitcly sdicd upon by die Indian press and public 
as a revealing mdication of the state of mind in which the Mission 
would enter upon their cask. ‘We are very mindful,* said Mr. 
Atdec, ‘of the rights of minociiies and minotirics should be able 
to live free from fear. On die other liaiid, we cannot allow .'i 
minority to place a veto on the advance of the majoridy,' 

The amiouncement of the Cabinet Mission was welcomed by 
all parties in Paclkment; it also produced an immediate unprov&< 
ment in the atmosphere in India. There could now be no doubt 
due die Britisli GovciJimeat were deeply impressed with the 
urgency of settling the Indian problem, and dicy had surely 
corcmiittcd themsclvce on the independence issue too frr to be 
able to withdraw. Congress leaders were evidently coming to 
have a better appredaiion of the fretors which were making 
Britain amdous—even fbem self-interested motives—to see India 
independent. Pandit Neliru said, T diink there are strong forces 
at play today \shich ace forcing England to recognise the freedom 
of India. Most intelBgcnt people realise that freedom cannot be 
held back. The possession of India is gradually ceasing to be a 
profit in any way. It is becoming a butdoi.’ Gandhi and membeis 
of the Congress Hig^ Command appealed to their followers to 
trust the Mission, have patience, and keep the peace; tiiough 
if the Mission proved untrustworthy thcai would come the tiTn^ 
to prepare for a final struggle. The Muslim League, however, 
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remained suspicious, since chc ktcsc British pronouacenioits 
showed no sign of any advance towards recognising the necessity 
for Pakistan, On the other hand there bad been Mr. Attlee’s 
crypde remark about a minority placing a veto on die advance of 
the majority. Jiniiah declared tliat if there were any intention of 
by-passing the League it would be a ‘deliberate and flagrant 
breach’ of Lord linlitligow’s undertaking, made in connection 
with his ‘August Offbt’,* that the British Govcrunient would nor 
transfer their rcspomibilicy to any system of government whose 
authority was directly denied by large and powerfol elements in 
hidia’s national life. Hiere had l>een no question of the League 
holding up die advance of the majority. It had merely refused, as 
at Simla, to enter the tcap set by Congress. ‘The issue is, to give a 
sinule/ said Jlnnah, ‘Walk into my parlour, said die spidec to the 
fly, and if die fly refuses, it is said diat a veto is being eMrdscd 
and die fly is being intransigent.’ And anyway the Muslims were 
not a mijioricy but a nation and self-determination was thdr 
birthright 

Some of the sting which Me. Attlee’s dictum had for Jinnah was 
removed by an answer given by Lord Pethick-I^iwreiice at n 
Press Conference on March asdi, die day after his arrival in New 
Delhi. ‘While die Congress are represenradve of larger numbers,’ 
he observed, 'it would not be right to regard the Muslim League 
as merely a minority political party—they arc m fact majodey 
representatives of the great Mnslim coinnitmicy.* On the odiec 
hand, when Sir Stafford Cripps was asked at a later Press Con- 
forence about his attitude towards Lord Linlithgow’s undercaking 
to minorities, he replied: 

'As in everything else, die importance of minorities, tlieir 
position and their influence may well have changed in the last five 
or six years, and that may change the application of any Tach 
statement that was made in the past. Wc really want to start this 
thing on a fresh basis, If we start going back to interpret every¬ 
thing chat has been said from Queen Victoria dovm to today I 
think we will get into an awful muddle. The best way of approach 

* See pp. 26 - 7 . 
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1$: Wcwmcto^vemdependence colndkas quickly and smoothly 
as we can. Let us sic down togethei and see how we cm airauge it, 
ratlier than trying to analyse past statements, some of which 
indeed might be found to be conciadictory if they were fully 
analysed.' 

Thioughout their stay the Viceroy worked with the Mission, 
of which he was in cffbcc a member. The phrase ‘the Mission’ in 
the following paragraplis may therefore be taken to include Lord 
WavcU. The major role which he played ui die negotiations, 
added to the normal dudes ofliis office, put on Lord WavcU 
a very heavy burden of work during those trying summer 
montlis. 

The first three weeks after the Mission's arrival were occtipied 
by a la^c number of interviews with public men and women, 
including party leaders—Provincial as well as All-India—ro- 
psesentatives of minorido and special interests, Princes and chdr 
ministers, But, as was to be expected, all diese different points of 
view were over-shadowed by the single great issue between the 
Congress insistence on the unity of India and die Muslim League 
demand for Pakistan. The Mission’s subsequent negodadons were 
carried on almost exclusively with the leaders of clicsc two 
pardes. Before describing the course of cliesc negotiations, a more 
detailed account must be given of the central problem confronting 
die Mission. 

Tliac India should remain one country was clearly die wish not 
only of Congress but of almost everyone in India outside tlic 
Muslim League. On the other hand the League’s demand for 
Pakistan had become too strong to be ignored. To do $o would 
be Co consign India to almost certain civil war, her people to an 
infinity of suffering. Like China between foe two wars, an hidia 
in chaos would be a temptation to aggressive ne^hbours and a 
pbgue spot ffom which war might spread throughout Asia and 
even beyond. Tlicse consideradons were amply sufficient in 
tbemselves to make a Bridsh Government pause before trans¬ 
ferring power on a basis which did not offer a fair chance of a 
peaceful outcome; but they were reinforced by foe knowledge 
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thzi CO Ic&ve India Co civil wu 'would be most Wmful to Bf Itain^s 
prestige and her economic intercscs. 

The Mission 'were therefore driven to consider the posribilicy of 
a partition of hidia; but lierc also chete were evils to be appre-* 
bended—or rather a choice of evils, according to the basis on 
which parcidoii might be carried out. The League claimed that 
l^akisian must comprise the six Province (Assam, Bengal, 
Punjab* North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchirtan) 
with dicir existiog boundaries, aJriiough this would mean the 
inclusion of large areas in which Muslims were in die miuocicy, Ic 
was prepared to consider boundary adj us tmeot ac a later stage, but 
insisted chat the principle of Pakistan must first be acknowWgcd. 
Ic contended, first, that ebe overall Muslim majority in the 
Proviucts in question bad a right to decide upon its own form of 
goveminciit and, secondly, that it was necessary to include sub¬ 
stantial areas in which Muslims were in the minoriry in order to 
make Pakistan administradvely and economically workable. 

But a Paldstan consdmced on this basis would include a very 
considerable pcopordon of non-Muslims—some 38 p« cent in 
the ncrdi-wesiem Provinces and 4S pec cent in the nordi-eastem. 
In Assam the Muslim population formed only about one-third 
of the whole. Conversely, the Muslim minorities in the Provinces 
not claimed for Pakistan amounted to some 20 million dispersed 
among a total population of 188 millioa. Thus partition on this 
basis would not solve the problem of commurul minorities. 
Moreover there could be no logical justidcation for including in 
Paldstan the districts of the Punjab, Bengal and Assam where 
Muslims were in the minoticy. The Hindus and Sikhs of these 
districts could use against cheii mclusion in a Muslim State every 
argument vdiich the Muslims were using against their own 
inclusion in a Hindu^ominaced India. 

The alteniativc was for Pakistan to be confmed to those areas of 
the six Provinces in whirii Muslims did in fact constitute a 
maj Ofify of the population, This would involve the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal, each of them a Province with a common 
langu^e and a long history and tradition. Furthermore thedi'virion 
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of the Punjab would cut in two the liomelandi of the Sikhs, where 
dwelt ^ million out of the 5-^ million members of this small but 
important and self-assertive community. 

There were in addition certain disadvantages common to both 
the possible bases on which Pakistan might be established. In 
eidiec event the railway, post and telcgrapli systems of tlic country 
which had of course been constructed with no thought of 
pardrion, would be brokcu up. More impoitaut, so also would 
the armed forces, .and indeed the whole vast orgauisadon of 
India’s defence. The two secdoiis of Pakistan would cadi contain 
one of tlie most vulnerable feonders in India, and for a successful 
defence in depth the area of Pakistan would be insufficient Finally, 
the two parts of Pakistan would be separated by some seven or 
eight hundred miles, with communicadons between them 
dependent upon the goodwill of the intervening country. 

Here then was the problem, the crux of which was the Muslim 
fear that theit separate culture and way of life would become 
submerged in an India where the Hindu m^oricy could exercise 
the power wbicli the we^t of its numbers gave it. It was this 
feat that made the League set its face—unless the priuclplc of 
Pakistan were first of all generally and unequivocally accepted— 
against participating either in an interim government or in con- 
sdruden-making machinery for the whole of India, Congress 
was clamouring for the Mission to take immediate steps to imple¬ 
ment its declared programme by calling an interim government 
and a Co)istIcuent Assembly into being; but the League believed 
that, without prior recognidon of Pakistan, the Hindu majority, 
into whose hands control of the machinery of government and 
consuration-making would inevitably fall, would use tbdt power 
in order to block parddon. Congressmen were urging die Bridsh 
to fix a time limit in which to ‘Quit India'; but die Lc^;ue had 
for some time opposed this slogan by one of dieir own—‘Divide 
and Quit’, which implied chat die British must not withdraw 
until they had imposed parddon, if necessary by force. Mean¬ 
while the League would only share power in an interim govern¬ 
ment with a Congreas which had accepted the principle of 
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paldscan; and ch«re muse not be a single Constituent Assembly but 
two. one foe Paldstan and one foe the rest of dxe country, 

So complete were the deadlock and distrust between the cwo 
parties that belief in the possibility of an agreed settlement sank 
rapidly towards zero, Congress leaders indeed sdll proclaimed 
their &t)i in the ability of the Indian contestants to reach a 
solution if only the third party were out of die way, A declaration 
of independence followed by a Bricisii wididrawal would, dicy 
argued, bring Indians face to face with the hard £hcts of the 
situation and oblige them to shoulder responsibility, Hence the 
suggestion of a time limit: but a further proposal, which likewise 
found much favour in Congress quarters, showed less confidence 
in the capadey of Indians to agree among themselves. Hiis was 
that the Pakistan issue should be submitted to the arbictadon of an 
international tribunal, constituted with or without the help of the 
United Nations O^anisation. Such an expedient would have die 
merit of raking the dispute on to a new plane, wliose impartiality 
would hardly bo open to suspicion; and Mr, Rijagopalachati, 
who had now rejoined Congress and was a protagonist of the idea, 
considered that aldiough 'the baigdning technique of die Indian 
parties does not allow them Co relax* they might accept a settle¬ 
ment based on world opinion. But if either or both of them 
refused to do this, were they to be forced into acquiescence and, 
if so, by whom? The British could scarcely be expected to remain 
in India in order to impose a settlement which was not of their 
own devising upon two parties neither of whom might be willing 
CO implement it on its own. 

Could the Mission promote a compromise between unity and 
partition, one India and two? The outlook seemed far from hope¬ 
ful. The Teague leaders and their press were proclaiming their 
readiness to shed the last drop of their blood to achieve Pakistan. 
On the other side the Congress attitude to Pakistan seemed as 
confused, hut fundamentally as hostile, as ever. Pandit Nehru 
at times seemed ready for a compromise. The constitution-making 
body, he Siud on April 3rd, should have final authority, but any 
area not willing to join should not be compelled; and on April 
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13 til he was ‘prepared to view with respect a demand ibr 
PaicisUQ if it is made after the freedom of the countty has been 
achieved'. Vet on April 5chhe could declare that ‘Congress is not 
going to agree to the Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan under 
any circumstances whatsoever, even if the British Govemment 
agrees to it. Nothing on earth, not even U.N.O., is going to 
bring about the Pakistan wliich Jinnah warics', Sardar Pacel was 
equally oacspokcu—‘so Sir as Congress is concerned tliere can be 
no compromise on die subject ofPakistan'. But die contradiction 
which was absent here appeared ui his forecast of the constitutional 
status of Muslim areas in a £*cc India. 'Congress*, he said, ‘can 
accommodate the Muslhn League to the extent of reorganising 
the Provinces and giving the fullest autonomy possible to areas 
in which Muslims are predominantly in die in^oriry, su}^'ect to a 
strong centreJ As before, it was Dt. Aaad who cook a more con- 
steuedve line, devising a compromise formula whidi he persuaded 
Congress to accept. This envisaged an undivided India, but in the 
form of a loose federation whose units, the Provinces, would liave 
foil autonomy with residuary powers, wlille the Central Govern¬ 
ment would exercise only a minimum of functions, such as 
Foreign Affairs, Defence ajid Communications. But in addition to 
tliis compulsory minimum list of central subjects dicrc would be 
an optional list so that Provinces might if they wished cede to the 
Centre the powers necessary for large-scale economic and 
administrative planning. 

The Mission were to explain in tlicii Statement of May 16th 
their reasons for not adopdng diis scheme. In the first ^ace it 
would, in dieir opinion, present considerable coniCicudonal 
disadvantages and anomalies. Tt would be very difficult to work 
a Central Execudve and Legislature in which some Ministers, who 
dealt with Compulsory subjects, were responsible to the whole of 
India wliile ofoer Ministers, who dealt widi Optional subjects, 
would be responsible only to tliosc Provinces which had elected 
to act together in respect of such subjects. This difficulty would 
be accentuated in the Central Legislatute, wltere it would be 
necessary to exclude certain members from spcakii^ and voting 
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when fiibjeces with which cheli Provinces were not concerned 
were under discussion.* Secondly, it would not be fair to deny to 
otliet Provinces, wKicli did not wish Co give up Optional subjects 
to the Centre, the right to form themselves into a group for a 
similar purpose. This would, observed the Mission, be no more 
than the exercise of thdi autonomous powers in a particular way. 

When the Mission had finished their preliminary programme of 
interviews, they left New Delhi for a slioct holiday in Kashmir, 
after expressing die hope diat in their absence the two parties 
would come togetlicr and reach a settlement by themselves. On 
dieic return, finding cliac tlicir hope had not been realised, they 
entered upon a period of mtensivc consultndon with the Con¬ 
gress and Leagueleodcrs. It was from these talks that there emerged 
their own idea of a possible compromise. On April 27th a letter 
h:om Lord Pethick-Lawrence told die Presidents of the two 
Parties that the Mission had decided to make one further attempt 
CO obtain agreement between them. It would be useless, however, 
CO ask them to meet unless there could be placed before them a 
basis of negotiation which might lead to agreement. The basis 
die Mission suggested was dial the future consdtuiional structure 
of BcitUh India should be as follows: 

*A Union Government dealing with the following subjects: 
Foreign Al&iis, Defence and Communications. There will be two 
Groups of Provinces, the one of tbe predominantly Hindu 
Provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim Provinces, 
dealing widi oil other subjects which the Provinces in the respec¬ 
tive Groups' desire to be dealt with in common. The Provincial 
Governments will deal with all other subjects and will have all the 
residuary sovereign rights,’ 

The Mission contemplated tliat the Indian States would take 
theic appropriate place m this structure on terms to be negotiated 
with them. 

Congress and the league were each invited to send four 
negodacois to meet the Mission and the Viceroy at Simla to dis¬ 
cuss the possibility of agreement on this basis. 

Congress thereupon nomhiated Dr. Aoad, Pandit Nehru, 
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Sardar PaCcl and Klian Abdul Ghafiac Kban; the ineWon of two 
MusUms emphasised its continuing claim to be a national and not 
a communal organisation. The League negotiatois were Jinnab, 
Nawab Mohammad Ismail Kltan, Nawabzadci Liaquac All Khan 
and Sardat Abdur Rab Nishcar. It was agreed time by accepting 
the invicadon die paccics had in no way bound cl^cmselvcs to 
accept the proposed basis for the consdttition. 

The Confctcucc opened on May 5th, Not since die fint Simla 
Conference nearly a year before had Congress and League leaders 
met round the same table; and a furtlicr sign of an improved 
atmosphere appeared when Nehru aiid Jinnali met twice outside 
die Confotence for private talks, mainly conccrucd witli on 
abortive proposal foe the appointment of an Umpire to secde 
jnatters of diHerence between the two parties. 

When the Conference had sat for two days die Mission saxt 
die parties a document containing suggested points for agreement; 
this elaborated the consdtudonai structure in three ders^Union, 
Groups and Provinces—envisaged in the letter of invitation. TIic 
Union would consisc of a Government and a Legislature, each 
containing an equal number of representatives of the Huidu> 
majority and Muslim-majority Provinces, togcdicr with re- 
presencadvea of the Stares. It would deal net only wida Foreign 
AfGiirs, Defence, and Communlcadons but also with fundamental 
rights, and would have die power to obtain die finance required 
for all these subjects. All tlie cemaimng powers would vest in die 
Provinces, but an intennediate dcr might be formed by Provinces 
joinii^ themselves into Groups, which might see up thdr own 
hxecutrves and Legislatures. It would be for the Groups to decide 
which of the Provincial subjects they would take in common. 
The Union ajid Group constitutions would provide chat any 
Province might by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly call 
for a rccoTwidcracion of the terms of the coiisdtudon at the end 
often years. The document also made suggestions for the composi¬ 
tion and procedure of the Constituent Assembly. 

The essence of the compromise was the option to form Groups. 
Tlie Mission hoped to be able to persuade the league diat if che 
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Muslim-majoticy Prorinces were able to group cbemsclvc® into 
organisatiotts which could regulate hi common such matccn as 
religion, culture, education, trade and industry, they need have 
no fear of die otdncdon of their own way of life under the 
pressure of the Hindu majorify; sc that they would be willing to 
co-opcrate in an All**h:dia Union with nunimtun powers, in 
which they would have equal representation with die HindU' 
majority Provinces. The scheme was in &ct derigued to give them 
the advantages of Pakisenn without the disadvantages ioheraic in 
the division of India. Equally the Mission hoped that Congress 
would recognise tixac the formation of Groups and a weak Union 
were lesser evils than the 'vivisection’ of the countiy. 

In the event the Mission were unable to dose the gap between 
die two points of view and on May i2ch diey felt obliged to bring 
the Conference to a close. They were later to put it on record that 
both parties had been ‘prepared to make considerable cou* 
cessions'. What these amounted to may be gathered from the 
published correspondence and documents connected with the 
Coofecence.^ Congress, liaving at die outset declared its opposi* 
tion to the whole principle of grouping, so iar modi^c^ its 
aetitiide as to agree not to oppose the formarion of Groups, 
provided tlicse were entirely optional. For its part the League, 
havujg announced that it would never submit to any corndtutioa 
for a United India or partidpate in any single consricution-ma king 
machinery set up for the purpose, went some way towards 
accepting an arrangement which would preserve a minimum of 
unity. While still maintaining that there must be two constitution* 
making bodies, it was prepared to concede that after these had 
drawn up the respective constitutions of Hindu and Muslim 
India diey might Join together to set up a Union dealing with 
Foreign Aifun. Defence, and Communicadons necessary for 
Defence; and also to decide two points about che Union'—whetiier 
it should have a Legislature and how it should be financed. On 
the latter point, however, it refused to contemplate a Union with 
power to impose uxatioji. Moreover it even demanded that 'no 
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decision, leg:$Ucive» executive oi ftdjtunisCrAtive, ^ould be taken 
by the Union in regard to any matter of controversial nature, 
except by a majority of thtee-fbucths\ Congress not unnacurally 
condemned this as 'so sweeping in its nature that no government 
or Legislature can function at all'; and added ‘this will simply 
mean safeguarding vested interests of all kinds and preventing 
progress, or indeed any movement in any direction’. 

The League’s distrust of the Union was of course very &r 
removed from the Congress point of view. Always insistent on 
the need for a strong and organic Centre, Coi^rcss wished the 
Union to have an Executive and a Legislature, and to deal not 
OJily with tlic subjects suggested by the Mission but also with 
Currency, Customs and Planning 'as well as such other subjects as, 
on closer scruriny, may be found to be intimately allied to them'; 
in addition the Umou should be able to raise such revenue as it 
required and to Cake action in case of the breakdown of the 
constitation or other emergencies. Thus for Congress tlie first 
essential was to strcngtiien the Union and reduce to a minim um 
the scope of the Groups; for the League die primary objective was 
to build up a strong Muslim Group, which would amount in 
practice Co the rcalisadon of Pakistan, aud to reduce to a minimum 
the powers of the Union. There was in addition the question of 
parity becwecn the Hindu and Mtislim I^oviaces in the Union 
Legislature and Executive, which the League insisted upon but 
Congress inflexibly opposed. The gulf between the rival con« 
ceptions is well illustrated by tlie procedures for framing the 
constitution which the parties respectively suggested. Congress 
proposed that a single Constituent Assembly should first draw up 
the Union Constitution, after which the representatives of die Pro¬ 
vinces might form Groups to decide the Provincial constitutions for 
their Group and, if they wislied, a Group constitution- The League 
on the other band saw tiic first step as the grouping of the six 
'Pakistan* Provinces, for whom a separaceconstitution-makingbody 
would ftame Group and Provincial constitutions. Only thereafter 
would this constitutiou-iuaking body Join with its counterpart for 
the 'Hindu' Provinces in otderto d e t erm ine die Union constitution. 
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It in lact be doubted 'tvbetbei the couce&sioiu o^ered by 
cither party went very &r; at any rate each was carefid in no way 
to compromise its own fiuidacnental prindplc*. Congress was 
prepared to allow die formation of Groups only on a basis which 
would not iinpaif the strong Federal Union it was bent upon 
achieving. The League, in consenting to the maintenance of a 
single Centre, howevec limited, had moved further from its 
original position. But that It had certainly not given up its objec¬ 
tive of Pakistan was apparent from Jiimah'a subsequent account 
of the Leagvie's offisr, in which he dttcribed the Hindu and 
Muslim Groups as *cwo sovereign Federatfons* which might agree 
to delegate three subjects to a 'Union or Confederation’. He 
added that 'this was intended to provide for a tranntioaal period 
as afnr an initial period of ten years we were free Co secede from 
the Union'. Thus the League was at most offering to put off*for 
ten years d^e achievemcnc of a fully sovewgn Pakistan; though it 
was possible to hope that during that period the Union would 
work so satisfactorily that the Muslims would dedde not to 
secede after all. 

Sir Stafford Cripps was later co tell the House of Conunons 
that the Mission had not been 'ovei-optimisdc regarding a final 
agreement at that stage but what we hoped for, and in &cc 
realised, was a much c!r>ser approach to a solution wliich would 
narrow the gap between the two parties and so enable us sub¬ 
sequently to put forward to them suggestions for bridging that 
gap’. Already at Simla the Mission had been at work on a State- 
mcjit giving their views as to the next step to be taken, and iu 
announdi^ die breakdown of the Conietence they declared didr 
intention of issuing this in a few days* time. This Statement, to 
which the Mission obtained the approval of the Dridsb Govern¬ 
ment, appeared on May rdth.^ Aftet recalling the mandate they 
had received from tlieit Government before tliey left £ngland 
and giving a brief summary of the Simla negotiations, die 
Mission explained that in the absence of agreement between 
the parties they felt it tlicir duty to put forward what tlicy 
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considered the best arrangement possible to ensure a speedy set¬ 
ting up of die new constitution. There followed an examination 
of the problem of unity versus parddon, in which they gave thcii 
reasons' for not accepting the proposals of cither Congress 
or the League. They then put forward their own suggested 
solution, which they thought would be Just to tlie essential claims 
of all parties as well as likely to bring about a stable and practic¬ 
able constitution for All-India. 

The first part of their recommendations took the shape of a 
brief sketch (paragraph 15) of the basic form of the constitution, 
once more on chc three-tier model. Tlicy proposed tJiat the 
Union, cinbracuig bodi British India and tlic States, should have 
an executive aud a legislature, should deal with Foreign Alfaits, 
Defence, and Communications, and should have power to raise 
the finance required for these subjects. All the remaining subjects 
and all residuary powers should vest in the Provinces and States; 
but Provinces should be free to form Gronps witli executives and 
legislatures, and each Gronp could determiue the Provincial 
subjects to be taken in common, in the Union I^lsUture any 
question raising a major communal issue should require for its 
decision a majority of the representatives of each of the two 
major communities as well as an overall majority; and the Union 
and Group constitutions should provide that any Province might, 
fay a majority vote of its LegUbuve Assembly, call for a recon¬ 
sideration of the terms of the constitution at the end of ten-year 
periods. During the Simla Conference both Congress and the 
the Muslim league had shown their willingness to accept some¬ 
thing on the lines of these two latter provisiojis, though the 
versions produced by each of them were strongly coloured by its 
own charactetistic preoccupations. 

The Statement contained this outline of the constitution so as 
to furnish a basis on which the two major communities might 
agree to coH^pente in setting up the constitution-making 
machineiy; but tlie greater part of its recommendations (para¬ 
graphs 17-20) dealt with the form this machinery should take. 

* Tbese have been lorgdy reproduced above or pp. 74 h$. 
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For the Mission emphaascd that their object was not to lay out 
the details of a corudtution hwt to set in motion the machinery 
whereby a consttodon could be settled by Indians for Indians. 
They rejected adult suffrage as a basis for the election of the 
Constitixent Assembly owii^ to the delay it would involve. 
Instead chey proposed, as the nearest substitute, a scheme whereby 
each Provincial Legislative Assembly would elect specified 
numbers of cepresenratives, roughly in the ratio of one to a million 
of population, The provincial allotments of representatives would 
be divided between the duee main communities—Muslims, 
Sikhs and General (viz. all esreept Muslims and Sikhs)—in specified 
quotas proportionate to chcic population strengchs. The State¬ 
ment contained a Table of Representation showbg the number 
of scats which would be filled by each commuuity in each 
Province. The members of the Provindal Legislative Asseinblles 
belon^g to each of the tlirec communities would elect theii own 
representatives by the method of pcopotoonal representation with 
the tingle ttatksfetaUe vote. 

The procedure in die Constituent Assenibly would be that 
aftei a preliminary meeting to settle the order of business and 
to elect officers, the provindal representatives would divide into 
three sections—Section A consistijig of the Provinces not claimed 
for Pakistan, Section B of the Punjab, the North-West Fionder 
Province, Sind and Btiti^ Baluchistan, and Section C of Bengal 
and Assam. Each Section would then settle the Provincial con« 
stitutious for die Provinces which it included, and would also 
dedde whether there should be a Group constitution and, if so, 
with what subjects it should deal. Finally the whole Assembly 
would come (ogetiier again to draw up die Union constitution. 
The Assembly would not accept resolutions varying the agreed 
basis of the constitution (as set out in paragraph 15 of the Stac^ 
xnent) or raising any znajot communal issue, unless tiiese were 
agreed to by a majority of the representatives of each of the two 
roajor communities. The Chairman of die Aasembly would 
decide when a major communal issue was involved and, if so 
requested by a majority of those representing either of the major 
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commuAities, would coiuulc the Federd Court before giving Im 
decision. After the fir&t general elecdon under die new con- 
sdtudon ic would be open to any Province to decide, by vote of its 
L^slature, to come out of any Group in which it had been placed. 

Because the proposed allotment of scats in the Assembly only 
ensaicd representttien £bi the three major conimunitics, an 
Advisory Committee on the tights of citizens, minorities, and 
oibal and excluded areas, containing full representation of the 
interests aflbeted, should be set up to advise the Assembly how 
best dicse matters s]io\\Id be dealt witli in die constitution. The 
Mission believed tim this expedient, which would mean diac die 
question of protecting the minorities would be initiated in a body 
consisting mainly of minority represauatives, was likely to 
produce better results than any electoral device, which could do 
no more tlian give the minorities an insigni£cant representation; 
in the full Assembly. 

The method by wltieh die States should be reprcscrieed In the 
Aacmbly when it was considering the Union constitution would 
be settled between the Assembly and a Negotiating Committee 
representing the States; but the inrention was that they, like 
British India, should he represented in propoiuoii to their popular 
don. 

The Viceroy would fbrtbwitli ask the Provincial Legislatures to 
proceed with the election of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly, and die States to set up a Negotiating Committee. It 
was hoped that the process of ccrnsticution-maklng would be as 
rapid as the complexities of die task petmined, so diat the interim 
period before full independence might be as short as possible. 

like the Cripps Offer, the Statement referred to the necessity 
of a Treaty between the Constituent Assembly and the United 
Kingdom to provide for certain matters arising out of the niansfer 
of power. 

The Statement next stressed the importance of the immediate 
establishment of an interim Governmem Living the support of 
die major political parties, so that the urgent and difficult tasks 
confronting the country—notably die very critical food sicuaticai 
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and the planning of posc-war development—could be tackled by a 
Govemmcnc with popular support The Viceroy had already 
started discussions to this end, and hoped soon to form an Interim 
Government in wliicli all die portfolios, including that of War 
Member (hidicrto held by the Commander-in-Chief), would 
be held by Indian leaden ha^g the full confidence of the people. 
The British Govcmmciit would give the fullest co-operarion to 
the Gorctniiiem so formed bodi in its tasks of administradon 
and in biingmg about as rapid and smoodi a transiuoD as possible. 
Tliough the Statement did not say so, it had been announced on 
May pth that dm members of the cxistn^ Executive Council, 
including the Commandcr-m-Chicf, had placed their portfolios 
at the disposal of the King and the Viceroy, so as to facilitate the 
arrangements which die Cabinet Mission and die Viceroy were 
scekiug CO make. 

The Scacetnent ended with an appeal to die leaders and people 
of India to accept the proposals in a spirit of accommodation and 
goodwill, hearing in mind that the altcrzudve was a grave d-onger 
of violence, chaos and even civil war'. 

The initial cccepdoii of the Mission's scheme was favourabJe— 
temarkably so when the sequel is borne in mind. The day after 
its appearance Gandhi welcomed it as containing seed to 
convert this land of sorrow into one without sorrow and suficti&g*, 
Ten days later lie prefaced a crided cxamuiation of the scheme in 
his paper Harijan with this paragraph: 

* After four days of searching examination of the Slate Paper 
issued by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy on behalf of the 
British Government, my conviction abides tiiat it is the best 
document the British Government could have produced in the 
circumstances. It reflects our weakness, if we would be good 
enough to see it. Congress and the MuaUm League did uoc and 
could not agr«. Wc would grievously ecr if at this time we were 
foolishly to satisfy ourselves that the difficulties arc of British 
creation. The Mission have not come all the way ftom England 
to e:^loit thejn. They have come to devise the easiest and 
quickest method of ending British rule. We must be heave enough 
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to believe cheit ded^tion undl the cottcmy u proved. Bravery 
thrives upon the deceit of the deceiver.* 

Moderate opinion was almost imanunous in congratulating 
the Mission. The Congress and League press, while aitidring 
those aspects of the compromise which were at variance widi the 
scandpoincs of their respective parties, commended the Mission’s 
sincerity and emphasised that their plan was worthy of serious 
coxuidcracion and diould on no accoiiut be rejected out of hand. 
But dearly die nlUinporcanc leacuons would be those of the 
Congress and League Iiigli commands, and it soon became 
apparent upon what points in the scheme each was going to fasten. 

The criticisms made officially by Congress and those in Gandhi’s 
articles in Hnrljm were on similar lines. Tlicy were numerous 
and varied, die outcome of a close examination of the Statement 
by men with legal training. Of die matters on whkli the party 
joined issue widi the Mission, five will be nientiooed here. 
These, with the Mission’s comments on each, arc sutnmarised 
below from the published resolutions, statements and corres¬ 
pondence.* 

In the first place Congtcsi afrlrmed its understanding that the 
Constituent Assembly would be a sovereign body for the purpose 
of drafting the Comdtucion imhindcrcd by any external .ludiority, 
as well as for entering into a treaty; and that it would be able to 
vary in any way it liked the recommendanem and procedure 
suggested by the Mission, subject only to the safeguacd governing 
the decision of mEjor communal issues. As a sovereign body its 
final decisions would automatically take efrbet. 

On diis matter the Mission gave the assiuance that once the 
Assembly was working on the basis proposed dierc was no in¬ 
tention of interfering with it or of questioning its decisions. 
When it had completed its labours the British Government 
would recommend to Parliament the action necessary for die 
cessiou of soveieigncy to the tidian people, subject only to two 
matters which were mentioned in the Statement and which, fire 
Mission believed, were not controversial, namely, adequate 
^ Crod.6SjS tod 69<j. 
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provuion for the piorectton of minondes and 'wiJlii^jiiess to 
conclude a treacy 'with the Btitisb Govemnient to covet matteis 
acising out of the transfer of power. 

Secondly, there was a quesdon connected with the procedure 
of the CoastitLieat Asiwntly. This was probably die most 
important of all the points of controversy, for it was here that 
Congress levelled the attack on the principle of grouping which 
was CO he expected from its attitude at Smila. It alleged that there 
was a discrepancy between patagrapli 15 of the Statement, wbicli 
outlined die basic form of the proposed constitution, and para- 
grapli 19, which was concerned with the procedure of the 
Consdtueut Assembly, Tlic former affirmed die principle of 
provincial Autonomy and said that Provinces should be free to 
form Groups; the latter said that the provincial representatives to 
the Constituent Assembly would divide up into three Secdons, 
each of which would proceed to setde the Provincial consdtu dons 
for the Provinces represented in it and would also decide whedier 
diece should be any Group consdtution for them. Accordii^ to 
Congress the second of these provisions introduced an element 
of compulsion which was entirely foreign to tlic letter and spirit 
of the drat and to tlic recommendatory character of tlie Statement 
as a whole, Sections B and C would respectively be dominated by 
the larger Provinces—the Punjab and Bengal—widi thdr Muslim 
majorities. The result might be that the Provincial constitutions 
drawn up in these Sections would be entirely contrary to the 
wishes of the <ma 1 igr Provinces such as the Nortii-Wcst Frontier 
Province, with its strong Congress patty, or Assam, wicli its 
Hindu cnajority. It was even suggested that the dominating 
Provinces might secure die adoption of rules, for elections and 
otherwise, which would nullify the basic provision that any 
Province should be able to opt out of a Group after ten years. 
In order to resolve the discrepancy Congress read paragraph 1 $ to 
mean chat in tlie £rst instance each Province would choose whether 
or not to belong to the Section in which k had been placed. 

The Mission were content to reply that the Congress interpeeta- 
don did not accord with their intentions. They added that the 
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revom for die grouping of the Provinces were well known and 
this was an essential feamre of the scheme which could be modified 
only by agreemcat between the parties. Moreover tlie right to 
opr out of chc Groups after die constttudon-making bad been 
completed would be exercised by die people themsclves> smcc at 
the fine elccdon under the new provincial coiistitudon this 
question of opdng out would obviously be a major issue and> as 
the franchise would almost certainly have been widened, it would 
be decided on a more democratic basis than was possible at present. 

T]ucdly> Congress raised the old questiou of tlie status ajid 
powers of the mterim Government. This, dicy insisted, must be a 
precursor of the full independence wliich would emerge from the 
Comtiruent Assembly. Thougli during the interim period it might 
be iiupracdcable to make statutory changes in the cxisring con- 
sdtudon and choi^h the Viceroy might continue as consucudonal 
bead of the Government, some formal assurance should be given 
that the interim Government would in practice function like a 
Dominion Cabinet. There might be a further convention to 
establish the rcsponsibilicy of the mterim Government to the 
Central Legislature, However, 'in order to remove any possible 
fear or suspidon from the miuds of a minoric/, die consent of a 
m^oiity of members of the Govemmeut bclouguig to each of the 
m^or communities should be necessary for the dc^on of m^or 
communal issues. 

Congtess was assured in reply tint the British Govenunenc 
would give the mterim Government the greatest possible freedom 
in day-to-day administracion, and would treat it *witli the same 
close consultation and comideradon as a Dominion Govenunent*. 
Neverdiclcs the existing constitution would liave to continue 
during the interim period, so that the Indian Government would 
not in law have the same powers as a Dominion Cabinet. The 
objeccicn to a formal understanding such as Congress wonted was 
that 'the most hbcial intentions may be almost uncccognisable 
when they have to he expressed in a fbnnal document i the spirit 
in which the Govenunent was worked would be of much greater 
imporcance than any formal document and guarantees. As for a 
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conventioa making ^ Government responsIUe to die Central 
Legislature, there was nothing co prevent the membcra of the 
Government, individually or by common consent, &om resigning 
if they failed to pass an important measure through the Leghlatuie 
or if a vote of non-confidcncc was passed against them. 

Fourthly. CongrcM pointed out that the system proposed for 
elcctiaas to the Constituent Assembly would admit of the 
psrcicipatioii of those Europeans who occupied seats reserved for 
their community in the Provincial Legislative Assemblies. In 
the Assemblies of Bengal and Assam (Section C) die Europeans 
had under the Government of indta Act of rpjj repccsentation 
out of all proportion to their population strength. On this bash 
the European members of these Assemblies would he in a position 
CO elect seven representatives to the Constituent Assembly out of a 
total of 34 from Section C as a whole; thus although thmr com¬ 
munity numbered only ai ,000 in the two Provinces, diey would 
have representation equivalent to seven miUioDS of population. 
There was even a possibility chat the Eucopean vote would be 
decisive on dxe crucial issue whether oi not the two Horth- 
Easretn Provinces should form themselves into a Group. But 
Congress took its stand chiefly on the question of principle, main- 
caining that for Europeans ro share in the consdeudon-making 
process would be at variance with the icierence in the Mission's 
Statement to the fkming of a coosdtudon 'by Indians for In dians *. 

The Mission took the line that it was for the Europeans them- 
Selves to decide whether they would exercise their tight to take 
part in the elections. In the event the Europeans decided to abstain 
&om all put in die elections. 

Finally, Congress protested against Bedsh troops being kept in 
India during the mceiiin period. It was es^lained to them in reply 
chat vdiile there was of course no intention of retaining British 
troops against the wish of an independent India under the new 
constitudon, nevertheless duiing the mterim period, which it 
was hoped would be short, the British Parliament had under the 
rating constitution the ultimate responsibility for die security 
of hidk, and it was therefore necessary that British troops should 
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icntAin. Ill tlie cveiu the value of au impartial ageoey for keeping 
the peace between the communidca was soon to be amply 
demonstrated. 

The Muslim League reaction to the Statement of May idth was 
cogently foreshadowed by Dawn as early as May 20th: Tf after 
careful study of die Mission's plan it is found that it is a trap fbom 
which there is no exit towards Pakistan, it will have to be com¬ 
pletely rejected. If on the other hand it is foimd diat, by working 
ic from within, Muslims will be able to bring thonsclvcs nearer 
their goal of Pakistan, chat course will not be ruled out/ 

On May Baud Jinnali put out a long statement which began by 
recapitulating the Sinda negodadom and pointing out how the 
Mission's scheme differed from the position which tlie Lec^e had 
then taken up. His main critidam of die scheme was of course diat 
m order to appease and placate Congrew’ it rejected the demand 
for a completely sovereign. Pakistan even while it recognised the 
strength of the feeling wluch had created chat demand. Turning 
CO points of detail, he found chat the powers of the Union had 
been drawn too wide, tliac there was no provision for parity of 
represenution between Hindu and Muslim majority Provinces, 
and that such safeguards as the scheme did include would be 
inadequate for the effective protection of the Muslims and odicr 
minorities against the Hindu majority which would dominate 
both the Consdtucnc Assembly and the Union Bscecudvc 
aud Legislature. For example, in the Union Legislature no 
machinery had been proposed for deciding when a major com¬ 
munal issue had arisen; and although die similar clause relating to 
the Constituent Assembly provided that the Chairman miglit 
consult the Federal Court before giving his decision, dicre was 
no sdpuladon chat he must be bound by the Court's ruling. 

The fear of a Hindu-dominated centre wliich was at the root of 
the League acdcudc was illustrated by some comments on the 
economic implicadons of the Mission's scheme made on June 
5 th by Mr. Qureshi, Joint Secretary of the Muslim League 
Planning Comimctee. He had oorue to the coudunon chat under 
the Scheme the Groups would be mere glorified muuicipalides. 
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The scope of the Union might be limited as the Mission suggested. 
But even so its control of Foreign Af&irs would cnaUe it Co 
exercise a considerable measure of control over the volume, 
character and diiectiou offoreig^i trade; through its respoiuibilicy 
for Defence it would dedde die location of the basic industries 
needed for defence and thus hAve the power to promote or dis¬ 
courage indiistria] development in the various areas; its control of 
Communications would give it a similar power, while it was to be 
feared that, by virtue of its power to raise the finances required 
for Central subjects, it might assume an even more effective told 
on the economic life of die people. Muslims evidendy recognised 
with foreboding the insistent tendency in the Federal States of 
today—with the modem emphasis on large scale planning for 
defence, economic development, and even economic survival— 
for die Central authorities constantly co add to their powers at the 
expense of die units. 

Jinnah liad made it cleat that his statement was not huended 
to anticipate the decision of tlic W or king Committee and Council 
of the Muslim League, whicli were shortly to meet at Delhi. The 
summoning of the Council, ‘the Parliament of a Muslim nation* 
as Jinnah called it, was evidently designed to impress upon the 
world that the issue of the League's acceptance or rejection of the 
Mission's plan would be decided democfaricaUy-rthcrcby refuting 
the common accusation that the League was a dictatorship. In his 
address to the Council on Jtinc jch Jinnah emphasised that the 
members were in no way bound by any decision previously 
reached by die Working Coinmiceee; and he was even at pains to 
explain away a recent remark of his ‘Wc cannot keep quarrelling 
all the time,' which bad been seized upon as an indication that he 
was going to direct his followers co accept the plan. On the ocher 
hand, while sharply criticising the Mission's rejection of Pakistan 
as a move co appease Congress, he added ‘in fact the foundation, 
aud basis of Pakistan are there in their own scheme‘. 

This was In effect the liue taken in die Council's resolution passed 
on the following day. After condemning die Missioa's arguments 
against Pakistan as ‘unwarranted, unjustified and unconvincing' and 
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rehearsiug all the paaages in Statement of May i6th which 
recognised the strength of Muslim anxieties and apprehensions, 
the Council reaQlimcd that 'the atrainment of die goal of a com¬ 
plete sovereign Pakistan* was still *die unalterable objective of the 
Muslims m India, for the achievement of wliich they will, if 
necessary, employ every means in their power, and consider no 
sacrifice or suffering too great*, Nevertheless the League, 'having 
regard to the grave issues involved, and prompted by its 
earnest desire for a peaceful solution, if possible, of the Indian 
coostitutional problem, and inasmuch as the basis and the founda¬ 
tion of Pakistan arc inherent in the Mission’s plan by virtue of the 
compulsory grouping of die sue Muslim Provinces in Sections B 
and C’, was willing to co-operate in the consticution-making 
machinery proposed by the Mission ‘in the hope that it would 
uldmacely result in the establishment of complete sovereign 
Pakistan, and in die consummation of the goal ctf independence 
for the major nations, Muslims and Hindus, and all the other 
people inhabiting the vast subcontinent*. For these reasons the 
League accepted the scheme; it would however keep in view the 
Opportunity and right of secession of Provinces or Groups feom 
& Union, which had 'been provided in the Mission's plan by 
implication*. Moreover its ultimate attitude would depend on the 
final outi:ome of the labours of die constitudon-making body, 
Lasdy, it reserved the right to revise the policy and attitude set 
forth in the resolution, bearing in mind die fundamental principles 
and ideals to which it was irrevocably committed. 

In spice of Jinnah*s insistence that the League’s decision was that 
of the full Council it was naturally, and correctly, regarded as 
mainly his work. As at Simla the previous month, he had shown 
himself capable of Caking a positive and conscruedve line, chus 
confounding the critics who alleged that he invariably negatived 
every proposal which fell short of his vision of an nudefined and 
impracdcable Pakistan, thereby exercisu^ a veto on all con¬ 
stitutional advance. As at Simla too, he had contrived to make a 
concession witliont departing in any way from die basic principles 
of his party. His opponents of course pointed to the reservatiom 
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in the resoludon and asked whechec dicu combined e&ct was not 
more than sufficient to miHiTy the professed acceptance of the 
scheme. But there were some Muslim dieliards foe whom the 
resolution was too conciliatory. ‘It used to be Pakistan or death’, 
lamented the Calcutta News. ‘It is now neither Pakistan nor 

death, b uc a vaiiadon of the former and apreparadon for the latter.’ 

The great quesdon was now whedier or not Congress accepted 
the sclieme; but diis was not Co be answered until June a5th. 
Meanwhile other pardcs and interests were announcing their 
ofBcLil conclusions. On June lodi the Sunding Committee of tie 
Chamber of Princes accepted the Mission’s scheme as providing 
the necessary macliinety for dio attainment by India of in¬ 
dependence, which they had supported throughout, and a ftir 
basis for their own patdeipation, They therefore decided to set up 
the Negodadr^ Comitkittec envisaged in the scheme, 

A very different point of view was expressed by the Scliedulcd 
Castes Pederadon, the o^anisadon of the Untoudiables which, 
under the leadership of Dr. Ambcdkar, opposed Congress and 
the Congress-sponsored All-India Depressed Classes League. The 
Federadon was indignant that there was not a single mention of 
che Scheduled Castes in the Statement of May i^th. It condemned 
the providous in the scheme for safeguarding the interests of the 
community (viz. the Advisory Committee) as ‘absolutely illusory 
and unworthy of serious consideration’: and pointed out that no 
seats had been reserved for them in the Consdtuent Assembly. In 
^t the number of seats reserved for the Scheduled Castes in the 
Provincial Lcgisbdve Assemblies was suffidwit to ensure that, 
tinder the system of election proposed by the Mission, some 
members of the community would be returned to the Constituent 
Assembly. The trouble was chat die method adopted in 1932 for 
the election of Scheduled Caste representatives to the Provindai 
Legislatures^ had had the effect of &vouring the candidates 
sponsored by Congress, widi the result that dw Federadon had 
been unable to obtain representation in proportion to iu following 
among die Untouchable community, Dr. Ambedkar’s personal 
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reputation stood high, but he tended to exaggerate the inducncc 
of the Federation. This was active mainly in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces and could not compete in finance or oi^anisa- 
fion with a rival which enjoyed the powerful backing of Congress. 

The Sikhs were even more bitter in dieir opposition to the 
Mission’s scheme, protesting that the fiiture of dicir Punjab 
homelands would be determined in Section B of tlic Constituent 
Assembly, with its large Muslim majority. True, there would be 
no sovereign Pakistan, neither would the Punjab be partitioficd; 
moreover the Sikhs had been recognised os one of the main 
communities for die purpose of the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly, although they formed only a minute fractioai of die 
population of British India. But all this did not alter the fiicc that in 
Section B they would have no more than 4 scats and the Hindus 
no more than 9; so that tlie Muslim majoticy of 23 would be able 
to set up a Group which would give them the substfince of 
Pakistan. The Sikhs accused tlie Mission of having done this ‘to 
placate die Muslims^ The Statement of May 16th recognised 'the 
very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest diey sliould 
find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu majoricy rule'; but 
was there no similar anxiety among die Sikhs lest they should find 
themselves subjected to a perpetual Muslim majority rule? And 
why should not die safeguards governing tlie decision of ‘niajot 
communal issues* apply to the Sikhs as well as to die Muslims and 
the Hindus? 

It has been pointed out at die end of Chapter II tliat there was 
now very little the British could do for the protection of 
roinorides short of establisliing separate States for any who were 
numerous enough to claim the status of separate nations. The 
Muslims with their 92 millions might qualify for such treatment; 
HOC so the Sikhs, who amounted to no more than 5i millions and 
could not even point to a single district of die Punjab where they 
were in the majoricy. They might talk of a separate Sikh State, 
but no one else can have believed that this was a practical pro¬ 
position. It was becomii^ clear that the Sikhs would have to rely 
for their protection mainly upon die mfiueacc they already 
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wielded b tlie politia of die Punjab; for the rest, there woiild be 
the Advisory Committee on minorities. In addition, however, die 
Mission represented to the two nuyoi parties chat some special 
means sliould be devised to give the Sikhs a strong voice in the 
Punjab or Secdoii B. 

Prom the first everyone liad been agreed that the long-term 
problem of India’s constitutional future and the short-term 
problem of the bterim Government were closely mtcr-rclated. 
While the Muslim League had been opposed ro dealing with the 
question of the incccim Government until it was sure that the 
foture coQsdtudonal structure would allow for chc achievement 
of Pakistan, Congress on the contrary was reluctant to give ia 
verdict on die Missbii s long-term plan until a solution had been 
found for foe short-term problem. It was with fois problem of the 
interim Government that the Mission were mainly concerned 
during the latter part of their stay. Two quesoons were involved. 
First, the status and powers which the mcerini Bxecudve Council 
would cj^oy; this Congress had already raised, and it was now 
willing CO rest content with the assurances foe Mission and foe 
Viceroy had given in Secondly, dicrc was foe question of the 
allotment of scats between foe ^^ous parei^ and mtetesis. Here 
acute controversy broke out, die matters in dispute bemg very 
siinilac to those which bad led to the failure of the Fine Simla 
Conference, 

Then Lord Wavcll had cried to get the agreement of the two 
psitles on a Council composed of Caste Hindus and Muslims b 
equal propordom, plus some representatives of foe uiborides. 
The elccdons for foe Ceutral and Provbcial Legialacures had since 
shown that die great majority of the Cute Hindus and Muslims 
supported respeedvely foe Congress and Muslim League parties. 
During the Second Simla Conference therefore LordWavrdI— 
who as Viceroy was primarily responsible for the composition 
of his Executive Council—began negonadons on foe basis of a 
Council consistbg of five representatives of Congress, five of the 
league and two of the mmorides. Ac die First Simla Conference 
Congress had reluctantly accepted foe prbdplc of parity between 
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Caste Hindus and Muslims. Ic now maintained chat its acceptance 
had been due to 'the sccess of war and other condidom’, was not 
therefore to be taken as a precedent, and bad been subject to the 
inclusion in the Council of at least one non-league MusUm. Now, 
in the entirely changed situation, ic was opposed to parity in any 
fonn. Parity would only widen die cleavage between the two 
communities which separate electorarcs had introduced in the 
deld of niodotn political insdtutiom; cvcji if k were adopted 
merely as a temporary expedient it was bound to have evil 
consequences. Congress itself was in favour of a Council of fifteen 
members, which it judged necessary for efficient administration 
and the proper representation of the smaller minorities. 

Lord Wavcll next proposed a Coundl of thirteen in place of 
twelve; this would consist of six representatives of Congccss, one 
of them drawn from the Scheduled Castes, five representatives of 
the League and two of the minorities. This formula was intended 
as a compromise between tlie two opposed views, Congress would 
have one more representative than the League, therefore there 
would be no Congres^League parity. On the ocher hand the 
League point of view was recognised to the extent of giving it, as 
before, a monopoly of the Muslim representation, which would 
be equal to that of the Caste Hindus, Parity in one of its forms 
would therefore be incorporated. 

Jinnnh maintained throughout diat lie had been assured by 
the Viceroy that there would be no more than twelve portfolios, 
on the basis of s: 5:2. He asserted that it was only on die strength 
of this assurance, which he had reported to the Muslim League 
Council, that the Coundl had accepted the long-term plan. The 
Viceroy denied diat he had given the assurance. In spite of his , 
dissatisfaction Jiimah was ready to put to his Working Committee 
the 5: j: 3 formula provided that Congress agreed to it. Congress, 
however, would have nothing to do with it, 

Lord Wavell thereupon tried to arrange a meeting with Jlnnah 
and Pandit Nehru, in the hope diat die three of diem might 
together work out an allotment of portfolios based not on any 
principle such as parity but on a consideration of the ability and 
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suittbiJity of rh« awn available for the various offices, The attempt 
f^ed because Jionah, true to Kis principle chat the pcoblcm of the 
interim Government depended upon a satisfactory soludon of the 
long-term problem, rehiaed to discuss the former until Coi^ress 
had given its decision on the Statement of May t 5 th. 

The Mission and the Viceroy now felt that complete deadlock 
had been reached. Adopting the same tedtnique as had resulted in 
the Statement of May i6th, they resolved to try and break the 
deadlock by publishing tlicir own proposals for the composition 
of an interim Govenunene and inviting die parties eo accept them. 
Thdr choice of names was of course made with die object of 
meeting die wishes of both parties and was lately based on tcata- 
dve lists which tlicsc had supplied to Lord WavclL 
l^e Mission's proposals were issued in a Statement on June 
i6th. This announced that the Viceroy was inviting fourteen 
persons to serve as members of die interim Government, on the 
basis diac constitiidon*>making would proceed in accordance with 
the Statement of May iddi. Then followed the fburteen name, 
consisting of six Hhidu iiwmhcrs of Congress, including one from 
the Scheduled Castes, five members of the Muslim League, one 
Sikii, one Indian Christian and one Parsec. The Congress names 
included Pandit Neliru, Sardar Patel and Mr. Rajagopalacliari, the 
League names Jiruiah and Liaqiiat Ali Khan, 

TTiis composition was obviously based on the same compromise 
as the 5: $: 3 formula, slightly modified to meet the wishes of 
Congress, It was a perilous compromise because the two funda¬ 
mentals on which it rested^—parity between Caste Hindus and 
Muslims and the acknowledgment of the League claim to appoint 
all the Muslim members—liaci been the chief bones of contention 
during the First Simla Confcrcrxcc, whidi had broken down over 
the second of them. The Statement, however, souglit to smooth 
the way for any sacriffees of principle which might become 
necessary by providing that this composition of the interim 
Government was simply an expedient for solving the present 
difficulty and would not be taken as a precedent for the solution 
of any odiec conununal question. 
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Thfi Scatcmcm ako included a paragrapli (No. S) whicK must 
be quoted m exunso as its precise mcanir^ was soon to become a 
matter of great controversy: 

‘In, the event of the two ra^or parties or either of them proving 
unwilling to join in the scccmg up of a Coalition Government on 
the above lines, it is die intention of the Viceroy to proceed with 
the formadon of an Interim Government whidi will be as re- 
prcscutadve as possible of chose wiiluig to accept die Statement of 
May i^th.* 

The Muslim League, which felt tliat it had liandicappcd itself 
by accepting the long-term plan before Congress had deebred its 
acdtiidc, refused to take ft decision on these new proposals uudl 
Congress had done so. Meanwhile jiniiaii did not neglect to 
point out dint in die proposed Council, as compared widi one 
composed on the original 5:^:2 basis, the Muslims would be at a 
numeticftl disadvantage in reladon both to the Council as a whole 
and Co the Congress bloc dierein. To Coi^ress, on the odiei 
hand, che new composition still embodied die objccdonable 
principle of parity, in diat it gave Muslims equal representadon 
witli Caste Hindus. Congress also took exception to certain 
assurances which Lord Wavcll had given to Jiimali. Their broad 
effect was that during the life of the interim Government no 
changes in its communal proportions or in rbe reprcscucadou of 
the minorides would be made without die consent of die two 
main parties; and that ic would in chc nature of things be im- 
pracdcable foe the interim GovemmeoC to take any decision on a 
major communal issue if the majority of the representatives of 
either of the main parties were opposed to it. Congress objected 
chat this amounted to giving the League a veto bodi in matters 
Couching the composition of die Coundl, widi some of which 
it would liavc no dirc« concern, and over a wide field of the 
Council’s busincM. It protested that its previous willingness^ to 
accept a rule that a majority of each of the two main parties should 
be necessary for the decision of major communal issues had applied 
only to a Govemoient which would be responsible to the 

^ Seep. 90. 
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LcgiaUcurc aud 'composed of* rcpreseatativcs on the populidoti 
basis o( major cx^nuniinides', If the rule were to be appli^ in die 
Council now in view ic would make adminissadon imposdblc 
and deadlocks a certainty. 

It is conceivable that these diHicultieSf grave m clicy were, might 
Lave been overcome had there not arisen an even more serious 
ground of dis^rcexiienc whicli touched cKc fundomciiul postulates 
of cac)i party and was fiercely argued by the press throughout die 
country, Th« was the old question of the inclusion of a noi> 
League Muslim which had broken down the First Simla Confer¬ 
ence. Then Congress had wanted a ^Nationalist' Muslim mcluded 
in the Muslim quota of representadvesi now, according to press 
reports, it wished to subsdtute a Mu slim of its own choice, Dr. 
Zakir Hussain, for one of die Congress Hijidus named in the 
Statement of June i(jdi. Jinnah at once objected u the strongest 
terms diat no Muslim who war not a Leaguer should be allowed to 
sit on the Council; and he took care that Ins objection should be 
made pviblic. Hcliad in fact advanced from insistuig that die League 
monopoly of the MusBm membership should apply in a Couivril 
composed on a communal basis Xo insisting upon ic appHcadon 
in a CoundL composed pcedominandy on a party bads. To this 
chete was an indignant reaction by Congress, which resented udiac 
it felt was an attempt by anodiet party to dictate limicadons on its 
choice of nominees, in fact to impose upon it die character of a 
Hindu rather chan a nadoual and non^omniuml body. 

Lord WavcU and the Mission did not accept Jinnalv » principle 
in its new form; but diey knew it would be hopeless to expect the 
League to countenance any piopowL for an interim Government 
which included a non-Leaguc Muslim. The Viceroy therefore told 
the Congress President chat they would be unable to accept any 
request of this kind, and be pointed to the provision in the 
Statement of June iddi chat the composition of the Council there 
proposed would not be a prccedeut for the soludon of any other 
communal question. 

Congress confirmed that it did in foct wish to suggest the name 
of a Muslim in place of one of the Congress Hindus on chc lisc, 
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and ic stood firmly upon iu right to make sudi a suggestion. 
Indeed the public controversy which this issue had aroused would 
have made it diftcuit to withdraw; for even at this stage Congress 
was nor prepared to give way to a public challenge to its position 
as an organisation leprcsentii^ the wliole Indian people. Its 
Working Committee, meeting onjune 25ch, decided that because 
of tills and its otlier reasons for dissatisfaction wicU the proposals 
in tlic Statement of June idtli it could not accept tlicm. 

The resoludon announcing cliis decision also gave the long- 
delayed Congress verdict on tlic Sfatciucut of May iCtli, On some 
of the matters arising &om that Statement which Congress liad 
raised widi die Mission it had received assurances or exphnadom 
in which ic was prepared to acquiesce; on another—the qiicsdon 
of European participation in the Consdtutent Assembly elceuom 
—its grievance was soon to be removed by the decision of the 
Buropcans to abstain. There remained the sO'Called compulsory 
grouping of Pccvmces, on which Congress had interpreted the 
Statement in a sense contrary to the Mission's inteutions, diat is to 
say, so as to allow the representadves of the Pioviuccs in die 
Constituent Assembly to choose in die first instance whether or 
not dicy should belong to the Sections in which the Mission's 
proposals had placed them. The Congress tesoludon now 
declared its acceptance of the Statement of May iiSdi, but in his 
letter conveying this decision to die Viceroy the Congress 
President said that his party adhered to its own interpretadon of 
the relevant passages. 

The Leagtic*s acceptance had been hedged about with reserva¬ 
tions to an extent which threw doubt upon its genuineness; the 
Congress acceptance was even more open to quesdoiv for it was 
accompanied by a claim to interpret the Statement in a way 
which its authors had repudiated and wliich destroyed the basis 
of die compromiae they had beeo at such pains to devise. Perhaps 
die Mission should have taken up die challenge by refusing to 
regard Congress as having accepted the scheme in good ^ch 
unless ic accepted also chdi incerpieudoo. But this wottid have 
meant prolonging the negodadom with only die faintest of hopes 
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tliac Congress would withdraw ftom the position it had so firmly 
and publicly assumed. Congress knew in &cC chat without its 
parOdparion the Consiitnent Assembly would be a farce; it 
concluded cliat it would be able to enter the Assembly on its own 
terms. 

The lacts of thdr tituation, includiug the physical facts, 
predisposed die Mission not to lay stress on the obvious anomaly 
in the Congress acceptance. For nearly three months they had 
beeii negotiating at high pressure, chiefly in the extreme hat of 
ilie Delhi summer—a heat now made even more trying by the 
dampness which precedes the monsoon. Tliey all had work of the 
greatest urgency wailing for them at home. If as a result of rheii 
effbres the two parties came together, with whatever difierences of 
view and objective, in the same Constituent Assembly, was it too 
much to hope that between them they would contrive some 
settlement on the broad lines of the future constitution? Once 
again there was every temptation to believe that if only Congress 
and the League were brought &ce to face with a shared responsi- 
biliry, they would rise to the opportunity and achieve a bloodless 
salvation. 

It was natural enough, tiien, chat the Missbn should content 
themselves with impressing on the Congress Pterident tliat 
according to the Statement of May idth the procedure for 
dividing up into Sections could be altered only by a resolution of 
the Constituent Assembly passed by a nujority of both com¬ 
munities. 

It remained for cbe League to declare its decision on the 
proposals in the Statement of June i6th—which it had refused to 
do in advance of the Congress decision. On tlie evening of June 
25 ch—when tlic contents of the Coi^ress resolution were known 
—die Mission and die Viceroy had an interview widi Jinnah. 
They cold him that the acceptance by Congress of the Statement 
of May itidi, combined with its rejection of the proposals for an 
interim Government, brought into operation paragraph 8 of the 
Statement of June i6th, That is to say, cbe scheme for an interim 
Oovenmient on the basis proposed had fidlen co the ground; but 
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the Viceroy would rcHjpen negotiations with die aim of forming 
a Government as rcprcsenfadve as possible of those who had 
accepted die Statement of May i^ih. By tlicit acceptance of this 
Statement Congress and the League had both qualified for 
i nclus i on in the new Government However, in view of tiie long 
negotiations wliich had already taken place and since all die 
participants had other work to do, die MusioJi felt it would be 
better Co have a short interval before die Viceroy began this new 
phase of the iiegodadons. Further reasons for delay were die 
preoccupation of che political leaders widi the Constieacut 
Assembly elections, whicli were now inuniucut, and che fact diat 
the Congress Working Committee had arranged to meet die 
All-Lidia Congress Committee at Bombay on July fith in order 
to seek endorsement of dicir policy in die nc^tiadons widi the 
Mission, 

Jinnah went scraiglit from the Mission and the Viceroy to a 
meeting with his Worldiig Conxmitcce, which fordiwith passed a 
resolution accepting the proposals in the Statement of June i6th. 
whether he told them what he had just heard from the Mission 
is not known, Afterwards, wlien Lord Wavell in a lettet assumed 
that he had done so, he replied to the cfrcct that whatever the 
Mission and the Viceroy had said to liim at die mrer^cw, they 
had not conveyed didr views to him off dally before the meeting 
of the Working Committee, although he had asked them Co do 
so; the Viceroy’s letter confirming wliat they intended to do had 
not reached liim until after die Working Committee s resolution 
had been passed, ‘If you wish^ lie added, ‘to take the credit that 
some indication was given to me of the change on your part in the 
course of the interview, where we discussed so many things, you 
may do so.’ 

Some light was shed on this episode by a Statement which 
Jiimali now issued to die press and by correspoudence between 
him and die Viceroy. Eie made it clear that he interpreted 
paragraph 8 of the Statemenc ofjune idth to mean diat if Congress 
rejected the interim Government proposals but the League 
accepted them the Viceroy would be bound to form at once a 
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GovemmeiU consisdi^ of reptOMncadves of the Leaguo and of 
any otlici patdes ‘wliidi had accepted the Scateincnt of May idcli. 
In such a Goveminoic die League would of course picdomiiute. 
Jiimali bitterly accused the Mission and the Viceroy of a breach of 
feith and demanded die postponement of the Constituent 
Assembly elections. In the Mission’s eyes, however, paragraph 8 
gave ample justlflcacion for die course eliey lud decided to adopt; 
and indeed, if a Couscituenc Assembly without Congress would 
be a ^irce, an interim Government widiout Congress might well 
lead to disaster. 

As the negotiations for an mtcrini Govenunent had failed and 
as the cxistii^ Executive Council had lost some of its members by 
resignation, the Viceroy see up a temporary caretaker Govcni- 
mcnc of oSiciais to fhucnoii until such time as his negotiations 
with die political leaders could be renewed and bear fiuir. Tills 
was indeed a disappointing outcome; but its very inadequacy 
meant diat die inccrval before die negodatioiis were reopened 
must be os abort as possible. 

The Mission left India on June apth. It then looked as if their 
achievement had been to open a way which would bring the 
political leaders together to work out a constkudou for India on 
an agreed basis and according to an agreed procedure. They might 
indeed have claimed diac, but for them, Congress would by now 
have been leading a violent struggle for independence which 
would have been only the prelude to a struggle widi the Muslims 
for die power the British would have been compelled to give up. 
As it was, the comcructive energies of the political leaders of all 
parties had been diverted from revoludcm to cooscicudon-'inaknig. 

But it was soon to be proved that this esdinatc of the Mission’s 
tangible achievements was too optinusde. In spite of appearances 
they had not succeeded in penuading other party to move 
substantially from the position on which it had fought the 
elections earlier In the year. Coi^cess still stood for the unity of 
the country wicli a strong central audiority; its acceptance of the 
long-term plan was vitiated by its insistence on incerpreting a 
crucial passage so as to suit tiicsc ends. The League, even in 
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accepting the plan, had avowed that ic still stood by iu objective 
of Pakistan; and its acceptance was soon to be withdrawn. Tliis 
would limit the consctuctive achievement of the Mission to that 
of Iwviiig helped in die scedng-up of a Constituent Assembly 
whicli was to be dommaced by Congress and from which the 
League was to stand aside. 

Yct» as events were soon to show, the Mission’s visit was to 
have an inuncdiarc and radical infiuence on future dcn^elopmcnts. 
For its cScct, forcdiadowcd by Lord Waveil's work during the 
past year end by Mr. Attlee's speech aniiouiicing the Mission's 
appointment, was to convince political India at last of Britain's 
rcadiitess to give up licr power and take her deparcorc. Whatever 
donbts may have remained m tiK minds of die Indian leaders 
before the Mission's arrival were dissolved as a result of the almost 
daily personal contacts and the negotiations on matters of detail. 
To Congress the realisation thnt the British were about to leave 
was wholly welcome; die present was a stimulant to action, the 
future a vista of brilliant possibilities. In diis buoyant acinosplicrc 
its roladom with the British steadily improved. For the League, 
os the odier hand, the more iounincnt the British wididrawal 
beemne the more cause vm there for .‘inxiety lest die Muslims 
should be by-passed and power transferred in such a way as to 
make Hindu India the sole beneficiary. This nervous appcehetision 
was at the root of the various misunderstandings in which Juuiah 
was involved widi die MUaion and the Viceroy and which 
marked the beginning of an unfortunate estrangement between 
Muslim Izxdui and Britain. But whatever changes there might be 
in the lelationr of Congress and the League with the third party, 
henceforth neither of diem could seriously believe that a war of 
independence against the Bcitish would be a necessary prelimimry 
to the realisadou of its own objective. Since there was not going 
to be any need to expel the British, the stage was set for their 
mutual struggle for the inheritance of power. Thus the danger 
which was becoming mcteasingly to be feared was civil war ou 
the still unresolved issue of unity or partition. 
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THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

DiniNe TKa tlicce monelis of tlic Mission*! stay in Jn^ tlio 
counny liad romamcd calm, awaiting in the heat tiic outcome of 
the ncgotiatioiu. Tlic political leaders had on die whole refrained 
from uncomproiniMng or provocative utterances, and cliece had 
been a notable absence of both communal disturbances and acts in 
defiance of authority. Bur as soon as the Mission had left the 
precarious nature of tlieir achievement became only too evident, 
for each of the major parties rapidly abandoned all semblance of 
compromise. Neither can escape a share of responsibility ibe the 
bloodshed which was so soon to follow. 

When the All-hidia Congress Committee met on July 8th it 
ratified by an overwhelming majority tlic Working Committee's 
resolution of June 2jth defining its attitude towards the Mission’s 
proposals. Such opposition as appeared came from the Socialists 
within the party, who hankered after a new struggle against the 
British in the tradition of 1942. However, the session was chiefiy 
signifrcant because of some cemarks by Pandit Nehru, who had 
now succeeded Dr. Azad as Congress President 'So as I can 
sec,* he said, 'it is not a question of our accepting any plan, long 
or short. It is only a question of our agreeing to go into the 
Constituent Assembly. That is all, and nothing more than that 
We will remain in that Assembly so long as we think It is good to 
India, and we will come out when we think it is injuring our 
cause and then ofrer our battle. We are not bound hy a single thing 
except that we have decided for the moment to go to the Constituent 
Assembly, not certainly ro deliver fijie speeches but to build 
something to overcome some of our problems.* 

When asked at a Press Conference to amplify the words 1 have 
inlidscd, Pandit Nehru gave this explanation: ’If you read the 
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correspondence that has passed between the Congress Urcsidenc 
ajxd the Mi&slon and the Viceroy you will see in what conditions 
and circumstances we agreed to go into this Constituent Assembly, 
and we have agreed to nothing else. It is true tliat in going into 
die Consdeuent Assembly inevitably we have agreed to a certain 
proct^ by going into it, That is the eiceticti of candidates to die 
Constituent Assembly. 'WhaD we do dicrc, we arc entirely and 
absolutely free to dctcnninc. We have connnlttcd ourselves on 
no single matter to anybody. Naturally even though one might 
not agree to commit liiiuscif, there is a certain conipnlsion in die 
facts which makes one accept this thing or that thing. I do not 
know what that might be in this paiticubr context. But the nature 
of compulsion of the facts would be not of the Bcirish Goveni- 
mciit’s desires or intcuu, but how to make the Assembly a success 
and how to avoid its breaking up. That will be certainly a very 
important consideration. But die British Govcmmcjit do not 
appear there at all/ 

A£tcs emphasising that the Comtituenr Assembly would be a 
sovereign body despite the Mission’s two provisos/ Pandit Nehru 
forecast that in all probability there would be no grouping owing 
to the reluctance of the smaller Provinces in the nortli-wcatcm 
and northeastern Sections to associate dxcmselvcs witli the 
greater. Assam, he declared, would roc tolerate grouping in any 
dicumstances whatever. Similarly, die North-West Pronticr 
Province and Sind would refuse to group themselves with the 
Punjab. (So far as Assam was concerned, this prediction wai soon 
to receive support; for the Provincial legislative Assembly, 
which had a Congress majority, paased a resolution directing its 
representatives in the Constituent Awembly not to go into a 
Section with Bengal—as was provided in the Mission's plan— 
and net to ooperace with any other Province in framing Assam’s 
constitution.) 

Pandit Nehru went on to prophesy the inevitable enlargement 
of the powers of the Union Centre. Defence and Communications 
would embrace the large number of industries necessary for dieir 
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support. Foreign Affairs must inevitably include foreign trade 
policy. It was equally inevitable diac the Union should raise its 
finances by taxation rather than by any system of contributions or 
doles subscribed by die Provinces, Finally, the Centre must 
obviously control Currency and Credit; and it must deal with 
inter-ptovincial disputes and administrative or economic brealo' 
downsi sudi as might occur in times of famine. 

All this showed how widely different were the views of die 
Congress High Command from diosc of tlie Mission on what was 
implied iu acceptance of die Statement of May idth, The Mission 
had invited acceptance of die Scaccmciit as an agreed basis for 
negodadon to whidx die pardcs would voluntarily consent, 
limiting their freedom of acdon only so fer as was necessary to 
accommodate each other on a common platform for consdeu- 
Qon.m flhing . On this vicw Congrcss acceptance must involve 
concurrence in the two features of the sclieme which were 
designed to make it palatable to the League, that is to say, die 
proccdirrc governing die formation of Groups and the strict 
limitation of the powers of the Centre. Pajidit Nehni now 
implied chat he saw no inconsistency between acccpunce of the 
Statement and entry into die Constituent Assembly with die 
avowed intention of torpedoing the scheme on just these two 
points. He seemed to be deliberately misuicerpreting to his 
followers the Mission's role of mediator and representu^ them as 
the agent of tlie imperial power forcing their unwelcome award 
upon a subject people. No doubt his attitude can be pardy ex¬ 
plained by die fact that he was under fire feom his left wing, 
always apt to reproach him widi deserting die padi of revolution 
for that of collaboration. No doubt also the representatives of the 
smaller north-western and north-eastern Provinces—especially 
Asam with its Hindu majoriry—were appealing to Jiim to save 
them firoci beh^ relegated to Groups where the League would 
be dominant. Yet the over-riding motive for his posture of 
defiance was surely the belief that now at last die day of power 
was at hand. The imminent departure of the British was assured 
and the Muslim League could be pushed aside, or swamped, by die 
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national will for freedom in unity. As in 1942, when the belief that 
British powee was about to crumble before the Japanese advance 
had encouraged Congress in ic$ intransigence towards the Cripps 
Oflcr, so now its undcc-estimatc of the strength of Muslim feeling 
led it to suppose tbnt its supremacy was unassailable and $0 to 
make the tragic error of over-playing its hand. 

The Muslim League had already arranged for its Council to 
meet at the end of July in order to review its decision to ficccpt 
the Statement of May iCdi. lu its eyes the need for tills review 
arose, first, from the alleged breach of faith by the Mission and 
the Viceroy in postponing the formation of the iiitaim Govccn- 
meiic and. secondly, from the rcscrvatioiis which Congress had 
actadicd to its acceptance of the Statement. Pandit Nehru’s 
remarks at tiie All-India Congress Committee’s session drove the 
League leaders to emphasise still further ti^ese giomids for thdr 
sense ofill-treacnientand to demand chat the British Government 
best, should make it dear, when Parliament debated the work of 
the Cabinet Mission, that tiiey did not r^ard the so-callcd 
acceptance by Congress as genuine gTi ^4 second, should restate 
what in their view would be die basis for, and the powers o£ the 
Constituent Assembly. 

This demand was met to a limited extent. Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
speccli in the House of Commons contained an expositioii of the 
Constituent Assembly procedure in which he reaffinned that die 
meeting together of the Provincial representatives in the tliree 
Sections in order to decide whether Groups should be formed was 
an essential feature of the scheme; while Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
in the House of Lords stressed that those who entered die Con¬ 
stituent Assembly would he bound by the procedure laid down in 
the Statement. But these mild assurances were given in a mood 
very different 60m that in which the League Coimdl met on 
July aytiL The members were out to prove once mote their 
^atical determination to achieve Pakistan and to demonstrate 
the extent of their bitterness against Congress and the British 
who, they believed, stood between them and thcic ideal, lo a 
speecli lasting two and a half hours Jinnah reviewed once more 
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the leccDC negotiacons, accusing Congress of planning to dominate 
the Constituent Assembly by its ‘brute majority' in open disregard 
of the fundament^s of the Mission’s plan; and accusing the 
Mission of having gone back on their plighted word in &ce of 
Coi^re&s threats to launch anodier violent struggle. He called 
upon Muslims to rely henceforth upon theit own strength alone. 
The speakers who followed for die most part vied widi one an* 
othet in eclioing this militant tone. Finally the Council passed a 
unanimous resolution withdrawing its acceptance of the State- 
roent of May i6th. A further resolution declared that the rime had 
come for the Muslim nation to resort to direct action to achieve 
Pakistati, directed the Working Committee to prepare fbtthwitii 
a progr amme for this purpose, aud called upon Muslims, ‘in token 
of their deep resentment of the attitude of the British', to renounce 
forthwith any titles conferred upon them by an alien Govern^ 
meiit. Suiting their action to their words, a number of members of 
tlic Council immediately procl^med their renunciation of their 
British titles. 

The Working Committee followed up the Councils resolution 
by Qshrn^ upon Muslims throughout India to observe August 
i6di as 'Direct Action Day. On that day Muslims throughout 
India were bidden to hold meetings where the Council’s resolu¬ 
tions would be explained; but this would not in itself be ‘direct 
action', and they were enjoined to act peacefully and with 
discipline. Li general League spokesmen were at pains to disavow 
that ‘direct action’ would lead to communal riots or to disorder 
of any kind. The resolution, said J inna h, was not a declaration of 
war against anyone: ‘it is nothing but a statement about the 
steps which we propose to cake for our own self-preservation 
and self-defence'. Coi^ress, he alleged, was preparing to launch a 
mass civil disobedience struggle; the British were taking pre¬ 
cautions against revolutionary violence from any quarter; die 
nations of the world were arming to the teeth with atomic 
bombs, bat were at the same time continuing discussioDS. Why 
should the Muslim League alone be expected to sic with folded 
hands? 
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The League thus ahandone<d constitutional medio<ls for the 
£rst dine in its career. If Hndit Nehru and Congress had been 
guilty of provocadoD, thdr rival had now laid Itself open to the 
charge of precipitancy. Its position would surely have beeu 
much stronger if) instead of reversing its attitude owing to its 
dissatisfaction, however wclWoimded, witli the resolutions and 
Pcesidendal utterances of Congress, its representatives had entered 
the Gonsticoent Assembly and waited for Congress to commit 
an acnial breach of the prescribed procedure before staging a 
wiclidrawal. And if Congress liad attached rcservadom to its 
acceptance of tlic Statcnicnt, had not the League's original resolu¬ 
tion of accepinucc contained a proviso designed to safeguard die 
ultimate objective of a completely sovcrdgii Pakisbin^ Above 
all, the extrcDidy bellicose atmosphere of the League Council's 
session couldonlyinikinc political feeling tlirougliout thecoomry. 

The Congress Working Commictee did indeed make some 
attempt, if not at conciliation, at least to explain away tire am- 
b^uitics in its policy to wliich the League so s«ongly objected. A 
lesokition passed on August loth declared that wliilc the Com¬ 
mittee did not approve of all the proposals in the Statenteae of 
May i6ch, they accepted the scheme in its enticcry. But this 
unequivocal pronouncement was followed by two paragraplis 
which were by no means so dear. The Committee, ran the 
resolution, interpreted the Statement 'so as to resolve the in¬ 
consistency contained in it, and fill die omissions in accordance 
with the principles laid down in that Statement. They hold that 
Provindal autonomy is the basic provision, and each of the Pro¬ 
vinces has the right to decide whether to form, or Join, a Group 
Of not. The question of interpretation will be dedded by tlie 
procedure laid down in die Statement itself, and Coi^ess will 
advise its representatives in the Constituent Assembly to function 
accordmgly'. (The procedure referred to was the caking of advice 
&om the Federal Court, for which the Statement had provided in 
order to help the Chairman of the Constituent Assembly in 
certain cases to decide whether resolutions before the Assembly 
raised major communal issues.) 
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*Thc Committee have cmpliasised die sovereign cbaraceet of 
the Constiruent Assembly, diat is, it has the right to function and 
draw up a constitution for India without interference from any 
external power or authority, but the Assembly will naturally 
function widiin internal limitaticins, which arc inherent in its tasl^ 
and willfutther seek the latest measure of co-operadon in drawing 
up a constitution for a free India, allowing the greatest measure 
of freedom and proceeden for all Just claims and inteiesQ/ 

It is unlikely that anydiing Congress could have done would, in 
die prevailing temper of the League, have brought about so soon 
a fresh reversal of its tacdcs. A resoludon of this kind certainly 
could not do the tdek. No wonder tliat Jinnah complained diat it 
‘docs not carry us anywhere*, and asked what were the checks, 
external or internal, which could prevent the ‘bmie majority’ of 
the Assembly from caking decisions which contravened tlie 
Islisdon’s plan. 

By die end of July die elections had almost been completed for 
the 296 seats in the Constituent Assembly assigned to the re* 
preseucadves of the Bcitlsh Indian Provinces; the method of 
electing the 93 represenutives of the Indian States had yet to be 
decided. The two major parties surpassed theit triumphs at the 
clccticais of the preceding winter. Congress won 203 seats, 
including all the General seats except nine; the Muslim League 
won 73 seats, that is, all but frve of the seats allotted to Mudiim. 
The Sikhs first of all declared a boycott of the elections owing to 
their dissatisfaction widi the Mission’s plan. Later, however, dicy 
reversed this policy and elected their four representatives. They 
attributed this change of front partly to certain utterances of the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy, but mainly to a resoludon of 
die Congress Working Committee recognising that the Mission’s 
proposals were uiyust to the Sikhs and promising Co support them 
in lecuiing safeguards for dieir protecdou. 

Assuming that the representatives of all parties did in fact 
atrend the Assembly, the crucial question whether Groups would 
be formed depended on who would command the respective 
majorities in Sections B and C In the former, consisting of the 
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representatives of the north-western Provinces, the Muslim League 
would hive a majority of 19 against 13; the establishment of a 
Group therefore seemed a foregone conclusion. In Section C 
(Bengal and Assam], however, it was much less clear what the 
outcome would be. With die League liolding 3 $ seals, Congress 
32 and Independents 3, it was guitc possible that a vote on die 
grouping issue would result in a de. 

But when the Muslim league had withdrawn its acceptance of 
the Mission’s plan it liad announced that its representatives would 
not cake their seats hi the Gonscicucuc Assembly, ddiotigh they 
would not resign diem. The whole future of the Consdcucnc 
Assembly, as well as die interim Govern nicnc, dius lay in die 
balance, presenting LordWavell and the British Governnicnt 
with a situatioii of the utmost difficulty. Paragraph 8 of the 
Staterrenc of June lOdi idil held good, pledging the Viceroy to 
proce&d with the formation of an interim Government consisting 
of representatives of chose who had accepted the long-term plan; 
in the newssruauon this meant Congress and die smaller mmoritics. 
But if lie were thvu to form a Government dominated by Con¬ 
gress he would lisk a violent outbreak by the League, which was 
already accusing die British of conspiring widi Congccu to 
crush die Muslims. On the other band, if he were to postpone 
either forming on interim Government or sununoiuug the 
Comtituent Assembly he would have to face the forniidabic 
hostility of Congress, always suspicious dial he was cotispiiing 
widi the Muslim League in order to prolong British power. 
Moreover he would be failing co lionour all the British under¬ 
takings CO liastcn constitutional advance, including Mr. Atdee's 
assurance that a minority would not be allowed co place a veto 
on the advance of the majority. Nor Iiad it ever been intended that 
the Caretaker Govcmnienc should be more than a scop-gap. 

Already before the Muslim League withdrawal Lord Wavell 
had approached Pandit Nehru and Jinnah with proposals for an 
interim Government on the basis 6: $: 3—die basis recommended 
in the Statement of June i6ch; the question of iucludii^ a 
'Nationalise' Muslim was dealt with by the stipulation that it 
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would HOC be Open to either Congeess or die League to object 
to names submitted by die ocher, provided these were accepted 
by the Viceroy- On July 3 isc, two days after die feteftil resolution 
of the League Council, Jinxinh replied strongly criddsmg these 
proposals on the ground chat, in order to appease Congress, 
departures had been made from previous proposals on points 
vital CO che League. Nevertheless, a few days later Lord Wavcll 
decided to take the course dictated by logic and expediency and, 
witli the approval of the Bridsh Government, he invited Bandit 
Nehru as Congress President to make proposals for the immediate 
formation of an intetim Government. Paudit Nehcu at once 
accepted, and hastened to seek Jinnah’s cooperadon in forming a 
coalition. The two men met: but Pandit Nehru’s proposals were 
on. the same lui« as tlie Viceroy's, and Jinnah was even less dis¬ 
posed CO accept diem from Congress than from the BridslL Never 
before had he been so dUcnutful and so uncompromising; in a 
published scaaaneuc he spoke widi unprecedented bitterness of 
‘tlic Caste Hindu Fascist Congress and their few individual hench¬ 
men of other commiinides who wane to be installed iti power 
and autiioriry in the Government of India to dominate and rule 
over Mussalmans and odicr minority communities of India, with 
dhe aid of British bayonets*. 

In the event che composition of the new interim Government 
was settled between Lord Wavcll and Pandit Nehru, Ou August 
a4tli the names of 12 out of its 14 members were announced. 
These comprised five Caste Hindu members of Congress, includ- 
Fandic Neliru, Sardac Patel and Mr. Rajagopalachari; one Con¬ 
gress member of the Scheduled Castes: thm non-League Muslims, 
one of them a member of Congress: one Sikh: one Indian 
Christian: and one Paxsce. Two more Muslim members were to 
be appointed later. 

This certainly put Congress in. the saddle; but in a broadcast on 
tlie formation of the new Government the Viceroy emphasised 
once more the need for a coalition in which both main parties 
would be reprcscoced, It was still open to the Muslim League, he 
asserted, to propose £ve names for places in the Government of 
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14, of which six would be ncouDecs of Congress and three 
rcprcaentitives of the minoricies. Provided these names were 
acceptable to the Viceroy and the King tlicy would be included 
in the Government, which would at once be re-formed. He 
assured the League chat diey need have no fear of being outvoted 
on any esscndal issue: a coalition Government could only exist 
and function on condition that both parties to it were satisfied. He 
would see tliat die most Important portfolios were equitably shared, 

Lord Wavcll also appealed to the Muslim League to reconsider 
its decision not to enter the Consticitcnt Assembly whose work, 
he emphasised, must begin as early as possible. He assured the 
league tliat the procedure laid down in the Statement of May 
idch for the framing of Provincial and Group constitudons 
would be £udifully adhered to; that dicrc could be no quesdon of 
any change in die fundamental principles proposed for the 
Aasembly in paragraph 15 of the Statement, nor of major com¬ 
munal issues oeing decided without the consent of both major 
communities; and chat Congress was ready to agree tliat any dis¬ 
pute of interprecadon might be referred to the Federal CoutL 

However, as Dawn remarked, it would be Congress and not 
Lord Wavcll who would be in the Comdtucuc Assembly; and 
nothing that had been said to meet Jumah’s objections to entering 
either die Assembly or the interim Government went fiir enough 
to bring about so soon a fresh reversal of league policy. The 
league condnued to regard the new Ooveiument as the oucconie 
of an abject surrender by Britain in the face of Congress threats. 
When die new Members aasutned ofhee on September and 
Lcuguccs cluougliouc India hoisted bkek flags on their houses and 
places of business. 

£ven outside the League there was some criticism of the 
appoincmenr to three out of the £vc Muslim seats of "Nadonalist* 
Muslims whom the recent elecdoiis had shown to have Utde or 
no support In the Muslim community; it was felt tliat all five 
seats sliould have been left vacant in anticipation of the League 
changing its heart. But to the great majority of political Tridians 
the accession to the country's exeaidve of leaders of her foremost 
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nadonalisc o^anistion was an immenseiy sigiiificaiat laiidmaik 
on che road to independenfie and henc« a maccer for rgoicing and 
8cl£<OQgratuUtioa. Since dicre had been no fbcmal constamdonal 
change the ucw Government was still nominally ‘the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council'; but in Congress circles it amc to be referred 
CO as ‘the Cabinet*; and Pandit Nclini, who assumed the statutory 
office of Vice-President of the Council, ym regarded by his 
followers as the Prime Minister. It was rightly felt that the t> 
placcniciit of an cxccuDvc which had look^ to die Viceroy and 
uldmaccly fo WhifehaJi by one whidi felt itself responsible to 
political osgauisations in thecovmtry was a change of revolutionary 
dimensions. 

Yet even before die composition of the new Government was 
announced, there had occurred a tragedy which dearly indicated 
that die abstention of die Muslim League was a matter of the 
gravest importance and might prove fatal to all hope of peaceful 
poliocal cvolunon, August i6d\, the League’s ‘Direct Action 
Day', passed off witliout disturbance everywhere excepting 
Calcutta; but there it saw the start of die 'Great Calcutta Killing’ 
whidi Lasted for four days and involved immense slaughter and 
destruction. Official estimates were to give die huge figures of 
4,000 people killed and ic.ooo injured, showing that fai mote 
blood had been shed than in any other communal riots throughout 
nil the yean of British rule. TTie league Government of Bengal 
had declared August i6th a public holiday, but had failed to take 
precaudons against this being interpreted as an invitation to 
disorder. From the lydi British troops were called in, and with 
their help the frenzy was quelled, Meanwhile, diougb. the party 
leaders within the Province and cbewhere appealed for peace, 
accusacioiis by Congressmen chat the Ministry were responsible 
for inciting the Muslims to violence were met by counter- 
chafes—to wliich even Jinnah lent his support—chat Congress 
liad fomented the rising in order to discredit the Ministry, When 
the interim Government took office at the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber there were serious clashes in Bombay—though they were 
small in scale compared with the Calcutta massacres. Gatidbi 
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expressed the ubiquitous feeling of apprehensioii when he 
wrote: 'We are not yet in the midst of civil war. J 3 uc we are 
nearing iL At present we are playing at in* 

This pcriloiu situaden was evideudy an important contributory 
cause of die more favourable attitude which Jinnali now showed 
towards league participadon in tlie interim Govenunetit. But 
even mote compelling seems Co have been the spectacle of Con¬ 
gress in power, with so lat^e a measucc of control over the 
ftfinimistrative macliinc; of Congress laying down policies on 
foreign af&ics, defence, trade and so miicli else with no apparcuc 
regard to the possibility of the parddoii of laJia or even the 
formation of Groups with economic policies of their own. Tbc 
Muslim League could not afford to stand aside while its rival 
consolidated its power in diis way, and at the bcginnhig of 
October Jimuh had separate discussiom and corrcspoudojice 
widi Lord Wavell and Pandit Kchiu on die condidoos for the 
League's entry into the Goverumeac. There were a number of 
points at issue, notably the right of Congicss to nominate a 
‘NatioDalbt* Muslim to one of its quota of scaG, the method of 
seeding major communal issues, the mcdiod of filling vacancies 
in the minority seats, and the distribudon of portfolios. Ou all 
diese poina, and on some of lessee importance, Jinnali was able 
to reach little or no agreement with eidicr die Viceroy or Pandit 
Nehru ^ in pardcuhir, Congress refused to waive its right to 
nominate a Muslun and Lord *^avcil supported it to the extent 
of insisting tliat each parry must be equally free to nominate its 
own lepreseuudves. Nevertheless the League, wliile not approv¬ 
ing the terms on which the Viceroy was prepared to reshape the 
Government, decided to accept hU offer and put forward five 
names. The composidon of the rccomdtutcd Government was 
announced on October 15th. In order to accommodate the League 
nominees it was necessary for one of the Congress Members to 
resign; it is significant that in the event this was one of the Caste 
Hindus (Mr. Sarac Clioiidra Bose), while the Muslim Congress¬ 
man (Mr, Asaf Ali) remained. The Congress member q{ die 
Scheduled Castes and the three minority representaciyes kept their 
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seats. Tlie league noDunees included only one of the parcy^s 
leadiug figures—Mr. Liaquac All iCJian,^ who became Finance 
Member. On the oclxet hand, to the general sutprise, they included 
a Scheduled Caste Hindu belonging to Dr. Ambedkar s organisa¬ 
tion which vigofomly challenged the r^ht of Congress to speak 
for the Untouchables. The future was to give no suppott to the 
conjectures of those who saw in this move the beginning of a 
revolutionary change in tlic character of die League away from 
tlut of a body ordusivciy coiiccmed with MusHm interests. Tlie 
League simply chose this mediod of retaliation for die Congress 
insistence on keeping oue of its own Muslims in the Government 

Opinions differed on what were the League's intentions in thus 
entering the Governmeut without having reached agreemenc widi 
either Viceroy or Cougress. Some thought that a new epoch of 
communal co-operation was about Co open, others diat the 
league bloc would liavc no purpose but to obstruct whatever 
Congress wanted to do. Mr. Liaquat Ah Shan made the reassuring 
announcement tliat the League was entering die Government in 
die interests, not merely of the Muslims, but of all the people of 
India; the new Members, he said, were determined to work in 
harmony with their colleagues. He made it clear, on the other 
hand, that there could be no question of a convcndoii, such as 
Congress had hoped to build up, establishing collective re¬ 
sponsibility. Tliis divergence from the Congress idea of the 
(^verument’s nature was to acquire greater prominence later on. 

The League had thus modified its policy of ‘direct action’. If 
the ‘Calcutta Killing’ had made it more ready to do this, it seems 
to liave been brought to the point of decision by the diet that a 
fresh outbreak of disorder was now attracting attenrion and 
eau wig controversy throughout the cotintry. Since die August 
massacres Calcutta had been uneasy, with constant incidents of 
violence; communal clashes had also occurred to the east, in 
Dacca. Now, from about October loth, there came reports that 

' Alkec Um paaiuiff of eIm Coundl^s m^cioo calling npoo Muilinu CO r&* 

nouoM titles smuef by an eliea Government, lie had asnouccedtbu aJcfaouah tfae nrefix 
'Nawibade'lad not been confen^ upon hira by the British, he wished M be addreaed 
in future as 'Mr.’. 
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in certain parts of the Noakhali and Tippera districts of East 
Bengal the Muslims, who were in tlic majority, were carrying out 
an organised persecution of the Hindus. Refugees spread stories 
of mueder, looting, arson, forcible conversions, tlie abduction of 
women, and forcible marriages; the area of panic widened, and 
Hindus far &om the centres of trouble fled from their Itomcs. The 
Hindu press gave great pcon)in«icc to accounts of atrocities and, 
as in August, the Bengal Government was accused of neglecting 
to cake precautions, of incf^dcncy, dilatorincss and pattisanslnp. 
Tlie Muslim papers rctocted widi the diargc diat tlic Hindus had 
deliberately exaggerated the extent of die disturbances and liad 
dins creac&d panic, all widi the object of blackcmng die Muslim 
League Govcriunenc and die League itself. The districts concerned 
were drtensive, remote, and isolated by bad communications; 
hence Government action was liampercd and rumour had full 
play. However, troops were moved in, as well as armed police, 
the R.A.F. dropped Iea£ecs appealing for peace, food and 
medical supplies were despatched, and some 50.000 refugees were 
accommodated in relief camps. By the end of tlic month the 
sitiurion was under control. The conclusion reached by die 
Governor (Sir Frederick Burrows), after two flights over die 
area, was that there had been no general rising of Muslims against 
Hindus; but, he reported, 'the disturbances have been caused by a 
body of hooligans who have ei^loited the existing coniinuml 
feeling and who, as they range the coiuicrysidc, arc temporarily 
Joined in each locality by hclligcrcut Muslim coughs*. The official 
verdict was also diat there had been heavy destruction of property 
nnA large numbers of forcible conversions, but probably less than 
200 deadis.^ No estimate was made of die numbers injured, but 
it was noticed chat practically none of the refugees or chose 
who remained in dieii villages showed marks of injury,* 

The attitude of some newspapers and some politicians on both 

^ Repfa'as by iHa BdrlanieoNirY Undc»>S«fTenry /or India oo October am Md 
Nor«nibet 4 ± to quertioni by Mean. Kkhobon (Hontard 427 Cnls. 

t 3 ( 7 -jS). WyiR ftnd Dutke {Hnuud 4»r H££SB. 51, Coll. :ej4-fi>. 

* Sucmieoc diculand by the Secreaeiy 0/ Sctic ladie wich ibe Hoeec of lordi 
Ofllehl Report November syrh (Kiourd, Vol. 144, Coil. 4$9-6o). 
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sides was certainly inflammatory enough. In the more extreme 
cases they alleged that the disturbances had been deliberately 
organised by their opponents, either diiecdy or as agenis pro* 
vocateurs. But die leading flgures in Congress and League alike 
condemned all violence and implored their followers to keep the 
peace and avoid reprisals. Gandhi went to Calcutta and thence to 
East Bengal, where he stayed for some months working for tlie 
resto canon of peace, At the beginning of November four members 
of the Government, Pandit Nehru, Sardar Patel, Liaquat Ali 
Khan and another Leaguer, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishcar, visited 
Calcutta on a similar errand. The maintenance of law and order 
was primarily the responsibilicy of die Provincial Govemnicnt, 
but the Central Ministers felt themselves intimately concerned 
with events which threatened to upset everything they were 
trying to do. Hardly had they arrived, however, when they heard 
that massacres had broken out in the southern districts of Bihar, 
and they at once hurried to the scene. Reports of Muslim violence 
to Hmdua m East Bengal, whether conveyed by refugees or in 
sensational press accounts, had so inflamed the local Idindus that 
they foil upon the Muslim minority, exacting a terrible vengeance. 
Pandit Ncliru was later to tell the Central Assembly that ‘it was 
in essence a mass uprising of large numbers of peasants, burning 
aiii^ killing mercilessly*. Again the military were called in; again 
thcpolidcai leaders, All-India and Provincial, appealed and worked 
for peace. The Viceroy visited the Province, and Pandit Nehru 
and Sardar Nishtar, who stayed tirere for some days, made 
vigorous and effective speeches, neither of them hesitating to 
ccaidemn the members of his own commuruty who had brought 
disgrace upon it in Bihar and Bengal. Yet alfoough order was 
restored afoer a week or ten days, it was esdmalcd diat some 5,000 
people had been killed.^ This was admittedly a conjectural 
figure; Congress put the nuntber of deaths at about 2,000* while 
Jinnah in a letter to the Viceroy referred to ‘reliable estimates* 
of 30,000 killed and 150,000 refugees. The extent of the Bihar 

I TUs ii tfae figure *howa b the Seu«m«nt by cbe Se ctc f ai y of Sate foe Ii>dca dud 
above. 
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casualties was also the occasioa for a battle of words in the 
Council of State (Ac upper house of Ac Central Legislature) 
between Sardw Nish tar and one of his Congress colleagues in Ac 
interim Government, Dr. Rajcndra Prasad- 

The communal madness spread westTWirA to die United 
Provinces. At Gariimuktcsar, where an enormous crowd of 
pi^nnu was assembled for Ac annual fair, a crivLiI quarrel over 
admission to a side-show led to a massacre of Muslims. In a 
neighbouring: village with a Muslim majority, Acse retaliated 
by slaughtering every Hindu. This led to counter-reprisals cls^ 
where, resulting in several hundred deaths, Meanwhile Bojiibay 
had been condnuously disturbed r between September and, when 
Ac interim Government had first taken oAcc, and November 
iSA, ^22 people lied been killed Aere. 

The strain and exasperation produced by these outbreaks 
contributed to the friction which now became so evident between 
Ae Congress and League blocs m Ac interim Government. 
Another cause was the radical Afference in Aeir views of Aeii 
own status and funedow, Congress emphasised die British 
ujidertakings to give Ae new executive Ae greatest possible 
freedom iu day-co-day administration and to treat it ‘wiA die 
same close comultation and consideration as a Dominion Govern¬ 
ment*. Durmg Ae weeks preceding Ae entry of the Leaguers, Ae 
Congress bloc and the minority representatives had worked as a 
team, builAng up a convention of Joint responsibility, In fact 
they regarded themselves, widi whatever technical inacairacy, 
as n Cabinet—a cerm ako used by the Viceroy m his corres¬ 
pondence wiA Jimaaii, This convention was designed to give 
them the maximum fceedom from control by the Viceroy or Ac 
British Government; and it Aus enabled Ae Congress Higli 
Command to assure Aeir left-wing critics chat Aey h^ achieved 
Ae reality of power and had not abandoned Aeir ideals by 
co-operacu^ wlA the British instead of righting them. The 
League, on the other hand, as soon as it joined Ae Government 
took its stand on the strict constitutional posicion. In its eyes die 
Govcmmcnc was no mote Aan Ae Viceroy’s Executive Council 
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under the Act of 1919;* to call it a 'Cabinet' was a complete 
misconception; and the comdtudon gave no special posidoa of 
ptfi^ininencc to tlic Vicc-Pccsidcnt—die office held by Pandit 
Nehru—beyond that of presiding at meetings of the Council 
when the Viceroy was absent, The League bloc had entered tiic 
Government with the avowed object of bolding Congress in 
check, lest anything should be done which might prejudice die 
scctlement of die long-term Issue. In this campaign one of their 
clucf weapons was the emphasis on Lcgalicy—which iniglic even 
drive them to invoke the Viceroy’s special powers in order to save 
themselves from being overridden by the Congress nwjority. 

To Congress socli an attitude was simply reaetbnary, From 
its standpoint the League was playing into the hands of the 
British whose aim, it alleged, was to peipetuatt chrii power by 
holding the balance between the parties. Addressing the Subjects 
Committee of die All-India Congress Committee on November 
ui&t, Pandit Nehru accused die Leaguers of ta king help firom the 
Bridsli Goveciiment and opposing the national stri^gle, and the 
British of trying to make the League into die TCing's Farcy*. 
The Bridsli ofTicUls, he coiitiniied, were against Congress because 
it had been fighting for the removal of the Briiisli Government; 
and since the League was also ond-Congress dierc was a 'mental 
allunce' between the two. During the past few weeks these 
thills had driven the Congress representatives in the Govern¬ 
ment almost to the point of resigning; in fact, he had had to 
cell the Viceroy on two occasions that they wanted to do so. 
However, their present inteudon was to stay, diough he could 
not say for how long. 

When Liaqoat Ali Khan, in a statement replying to these 
charges, protested that the League bloc had never once invoked 
the Viceroy's special powers nor asked for his or the British 
Government's intervention in any matiet, Pandit Nehru retorted 
that, whatever might be die League's intention, its policy of 
stressing the legal posidon and preventing the Govemment from 
funccioniug as a Obinee must inevitably make it into a land of 

«See^ iS. 
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King’s Party and uictcasc tKe power and iii£uencc of die Viceroy, 
liaquac AH Kkan, he ccndniicd, did not want to erdnrgc the fcec- 
dosi of die interim Government but to restrict it; lie was *t}icrc- 
forc completely in line widi the desire of the representatives of the 
British Government*. 

However, an even more serious difficulty now come into 
promiuciicc in die sliapc of die Muslim Ler^uc's refusal to rescind 
its decision not to parricipatc in die Constituent Assembly. The 
League’s entry into the interim Government having been made 
in haste, under the stress of communal masacrcs, this qiicstion 
had never been properly settled, 'Wridng to Jinnah on October 
4cb, Lord Wavcll bad said: ’since the basis for pnrcicipadon in the 
Cabinet is of course acceptance of the Statement of May i6di, 1 
assume the League Council will meet at a very early date to 
reconsider its Bombay resolution’ (wididrawing its acceptance of 
the Statement), Jinnah was later to deny diat he had given die 
Viceroy 'anything by way of assurances or otherwise*, except that 
the Stacemenc could only be considered by the League Council; 
on the contrary, he had cold him chat a sccdemcru of the long¬ 
term plan could only be taken up when a proper friendly 
atmosphere had been created between the two major organisa- 
tiens, Lord Wavell, however, in a letter to Pandit Nehru uf 
October 23 rd—on the eve of the reconstitution of the Goverii- 
menc->‘W£ote disc lie had on chat day made It clear to Jiniuli tliac 
the Musliui League's entry into the interim Gcvcrnmenc was 
coudicional on acceptance of tlie Statement of May xddi and tliae 
he muse coll his Council at an early date to agree to diis. Jinnali, 
he added, had assured him that the League would come into the 
interim Government and the Consdcuent Assembly with the 
intention of cooperating. 

But when Lord Wavell rc-opened tlic subject in November, 
Jiimali refused to suuunon his Council, taking refuge in die 
&TTuliar accusation that Congress itself hod never accepted tile 
Statement, The real question, he contended, was first to get 
Congress to agree in the clearest language to the fundamentals 
of the scheme and then to devise ways and means by which the 
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proposals could be implcmesUcd and cnfotcod by she Biiuali 
Govenunenc if Congress broke iu word. He wenc on co refer 
to the 'mass organised and planned mdiless massacres of Muslims 
in various pans of Bihat' to argue that in the ^highly sur- 
chai^d and explosive abnosphcrc thus created there could be 
no (question of holding the Comcilticnc Assembly. He dem.mded 
therefore that the Assembly should be postponed sine (fit so that 
all could concentrate their cneegios on restoring peace and order. 

As £ar back as September xpdi, while the League was still in the 
wilderness, it had been decided that the Coostituent Assembly 
should not liold its opening session uadi December gtL This 
Ihnitcd postpoiiciivmt luring &iled to achieve its object of 
securing League participation, the British Government and tl)c 
Viceroy were again faced with the dOemma they had encountered 
over the fonnation of the interim Government. If they postponed 
die Assembly once more, tliey would be accused of yielding to a 
minority veto; if there were to be ao further poscpoixcmcnc they 
would be accused of playing into the hands of Congress in the 
hope of gaining in return economic advantages wlun India be* 
came independent. As in August, however, they judged diac 
coQsdtadonal progress and internal peace would best be served 
by advancing according to plan, eveu if no agreement could be 
reached. The decision elut the Assembly should meet on Decem¬ 
ber pth was therefore reaffinned, tbougli Jinnah's reaction was 
to accuse the Viceroy of appeasing Congress *in complete dis¬ 
regard of the Muslim League and the other oiganisations and 
elements in the nacionai life of the coimtry'. No representarive 
of the League, he added, would parddpate m the Assembly. 

The renewed deadlock was suSciencly serious to demand a 
spectacular move from the British side. On November 27th it was 
announced in Parliament that the Govermneut had invited Lord 
Wavell to come to London for cunsulcatlons on the Indian 
political situation, and had asked him to invite two representarives 
of Congress, two of the Muslim League and one of tlic Sikh 
community co accompany him. Ir was explained riiat die purpose 
of the discussions would be to reach an understanding on the basis 
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of which the Constituent Assembly could proceed with the 
co-operadori of all paities. 

Pandit Nehru at first declined the iiwitation, and Jinnah was 
suspicious. Again their points of view were in direct conflict. 
Pandit Nehru feared that die Biitisli Govemmciu intended to 
reconsider the Mission’s plan, in wliicli case tlie Constituent 
Assembly would of course have to be postponed; Jinnali insisted 
chat it should be 'made dear tliat all aspects of die present sicuation 
in the light of all that has happened will be open for comidcration 
and discussion/ The Prime Minister thereupon telegraphed 
personally to the two leaders, assuring die one that tliere was no 
intention of abandoning eidicr the Mission's plan or the decision 
chat the Assembly should meet on December ptli; and assuring the 
odier chat diere was nothing to prevent all points of view being 
comidcred in London. These undertakings, and Mr. Atdec's 
insistence, persuaded the leaden to accept the invitation: and on 
December 2nd they, with Lord Wavcll, Liaquat Ali Khan 
and Sardar Baldev Singh (die Sikh Dcfmcc Member of die 
interim Govemmenc) anived in England. 

The ensuing discussions lasted only four days. Then, on 
December dth, the British Government issued a Statement whicli 
nude it clear tiiat no settlement had been achieved, but also 
explained tliat this was only to be expected, since the Indian 
representatives lud to consult their colleagues before reaching 
any final decision. 

The problem which had been discussed concerned the pro¬ 
cedure to be followed in the three Sections into which the 
Constituent Assembly, according to the Mission’s plan, would 
divide in order to frame the Provincial Constitutions and to 
decide whedier Groups should be formed. Although the Mission 
had never said so oflicially, foey had intended that decisions in the 
Sections should, in the absence of agreement to the contrary, be 
taken by simple majority vote. The Muslim League agreed, since 
only thus would it be possible for Groups to be formed despite the 
opposition of the smaller Provinces, such as Assam. But, it will be 
recalled, in order to safeguard the principle of provincial 
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autonomy the plan had provided that, after elu5 fint general 
clecdon under the new comtirutien, any Province would be able, 
by vote o£ its Legislature, to come out of a Group in which it had 
been placed iudally. 

Congress had by now modified the standpoint k had adopted 
in its first rcacdon to die Mission’s pkn^ to die extent that ic was 
now willing to pnrcicipacc in the clircc Sections. On die other 
liaiid, in opposition to the view of the Mission and tlie League, 
it held chat tlic true nicaning of tlic Statement of May idth, read as 
a whole, was that every Province, as an auConomous unit, had 
the riglit to decide independently, and irrespective of the view of 
the majority of the Section, both wliat should he the terms of its 
own Constitution and wlicther or not it sliould join a Group ui 
the first place. This of course implied that voting in die Sections 
would not be by simple majority, but that the representatives of a 
Province within a Section would act as a unit for voting purposes, 
They should also ftainc die Provincial Constieution without in¬ 
terference ftom the other members of the Section, who otherwise 
might impose upon them a Coruticudon containing provisions 
designed to prevent the Province from exercising its right to leave 
die Group later on. Congress was prepared, however, to abide 
by die ruling of the Federal Court on die point of interpretation 
of the May i6th Statement 

The Bridsh Goveroment’s Statement of December 6di, after 
summatkiug this issue, announced diat they had had legal advice 
which confirmed the Mission’s interpretation of the disputed 
point. This iiiterprctadon, diey continued, ‘must therefore be 
considered an essential part of die Scheme of May xdih, for en* 
abling die hidian people to formulate a consdeudon which 
His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to submit to 
Parliament. It should, therefore, be accepted by all parties in die 
Consdtuent Assembly'. Should other questions of interpretation 
of the May r6th Statement arise, the British Government hoped 
that if the Council of the Muslim League were able to agree to 
participate in the Constituent Assembly they would also agree, 

* Sc« ^ I9. 
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as Ccugcfiss had done, chat such questions might be idcncd 
by either side to the Federal Court; and that they would accept 
the Court’s dedsiom. 

On the matter immediately in dispute, the Statement urged 
Congress to accept die Miaion's view so as to open the way 
for die League to reconsider its atdtjdc. If, in spice of diis re¬ 
affirmation of the Mission’s intention, the Constituent Assembly 
wished the matter referred to die Federal Court, tliis should bo 
done at a very early date. 

Tile Scntcinciit concluded: ‘There has never been any prospect 
of success for the Constituent Assembly, except upon the basis 
of an agreed procedure. Slionld a consticudon come to be framed 
by a Constituent Assembly in which a large section of the Indian 
population had not been represented, His Majesty’s Government 
could not of course contemphre—as the Congress have scared 
that tliey would not contemplate—forcing such a Constitution 
upou any unwilling parts of the oountty.* 

The Muslim League haili^ the new Stutemciic as a triumph for 
its own firmness. Its reading of the Mission's scheme liad been 
vindicated; moreover now for the first dme the Mission’s view 
that dedslons in the Sections should be taken by majority vote 
had been put on record. Less acceptable to the League, however, 
was the encouragement given to the reference of disputed 
questions to the Federal Court. This was condemned as a sop to 
Congress and a departure from the scheme of May i< 3 th, which 
contemplated such te(erences only In certain cases of doubt over 
what were communal issues'. The main question of 

interpretation, it was argued, was not one which a court of law 
could properly be asked Co decide. 

Ir was, however, die concluding sentence of the Statement 
which took the most significant seep cowards accepting die 
League point of view. From the Congress side it was argued that 
this amounted to allowing a minority to veto the advance of the 
majority. But it did not mean that anything would be done to 
prevent a consticutloD. being applied to such parts of the couutry 
as had been adequately represented in the Constituent Assembly; 
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iiiciced, fiveryouc recognised chat ieellng in Hindu India would be 
coo strong for die Bildsh to be able to act in this way^ even if they 
had wanted to. It was only "any unwilliug pacts of die country’who 
must uoC have a constitution jbrcnJ upon them by citha thcBritisli 
or Congress. But this was important enough, for it was the first 
admission fi:oin the Bridsh side diat die scheme of May i^di 
might have to be abandoned and the first pronouncement since 
the Cripps Offee whidi contained any hint that the Bridsli might 
cooperate in iinpleincndug the Pahistan solution in one or other 
of its forms. In the House of Ccminom Sir Stafford Cripps put 
die posidon even more blundy: 'If the Muslim Leslie cannot 
be persuaded to come into the Consdciicnt Assembly', he said, 
'then the parts of die country where they arc in a majority cannot 
be held to be bound by the resuio.' The league at once drew the 
inference that, os it Iiad always contended, a separate Consdtuenc 
Assembly for the future Palnscan should immediaccly be con¬ 
voked. On the other side, hoivcvcc, it was pointed out that the 
principle cut bodi ways and should operate to prevent die 
imposition of a Pakistan comucucion upon die "unwilling parts’ 
of those Provinces which the League claimed foe Pakistan; that is, 
upon die areas where Idindus and Sikhs were in the majority. 

Tile Coiisdtuent Assembly duly opened on jDecember pcb. 
In spite of die abstention of the League representatives it was an 
impressive gathering. Congressmen and die Hindu oudook 
certainly predominatedi and a Congress member of the mterim 
Government, Dr. Rajendra Prasad,' was unanimously elected 
President. Congress had, however, sponsored the elecdon of a 
numbcc of men outside its tanks on account of their pecsonal 
distinction in public a^irs, law or scholarship, hi consequence the 
Assembly had at its disposal a very considerable fund of know¬ 
ledge and experience. But the most notable figure of all had not 
soughc election; Gandhi, whom Pandit Nehru apostropliised 
as ‘ie father of the nation’ and 'the architect of this Assembly and 
all tliat has gone before it and possibly of much that will follow', 
was still on his mission of recondliation in cost Bengal. 

^ Now ProiSeat of (ha Repohtlc of bda. 
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From ouesct the Assembly was faced with the difliculcy chat 
any of its decisions might create fresh obstacles to Muslim League 
paidcipatioii. During the debate on a resolution to appoint a 
committee on rules of procedure an amendment was moved to 
make it dear chac die commiccee would have power to frame 
rules not only for die full Assembly but also for Its Sections and 
committees. Thereupon Dr. M. R. Jayakar, die Privy Coimcillor 
and Liberal leader, and Mr. Prater, an Anglo-Indian, uttered 
warnings against any action which might look like takir^ any¬ 
thing out of the hands of those ‘absent friends who might later 
decide CO join the Asscmbl/. The amendment was nevertheless 
carded with Dr. Ambedkar die only dissentient. 

The same difficulty arose when Pandit Nehru moved Iiis 
celebrated resolution on 'declaration of objectives*. Tliis invited 
the Assembly to declare 'its firm and solemn resolve to proclaim 
I nd ia an independent sovereign republic’ and to draw up a 
conadcution for a Union including the exiiting Bcidsh India and 
die India States. It further declared that the various teriicoiies of 
the Union would be autonomous unin with residuary powers; 

all power and audiority would be derived from die people; 
that justice—social, economic and political—equality of status, of 
opportunity and before the law, as well as the civil freedoms, 
would be guaranteed and secured to everyone; and diat adequate 
safeguards would be provided for minorities, backward and tribal 
aireas, and depressed and other backwacd classes. 

In his introductory speech Pandit Nehru maintained that the 
resolution was not part of the constitution which the Assembly 
was going to draw up; it was semetbu^ more than a resolution— 
it was a pledge and an undertaking and, he hoped, a dedication. 
The implication was that it did not prejudge the future constitu¬ 
tion in sud^ a way as to make it more difficult for the League to 
come in. This view was contested by Dr. Jayakar who moved 
an amendment seeking to postpone further coosideratioxi of the 
cesolution so as to enable representatives of not the League only 
but also the Indian States to partidpace in die Assembly. ‘Wc are 
no doubt a sovereign body’, lie said, 'but wc arc sovereign within 
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chfi iinuBtiom of the Paper by which we were created. We 
cannot go oucide those linutations except by agreement; and 
two parties being absent, no agreement can be thought of. If 
the idea of some people is to ignore those limitations altogether 
and turn this Constitnect Assembly Into a force for gaining 
political power, irrespective of the limicadons of this Paper, to 
seize pewet and choieby create a revolution in the country, that is 
outside the present plaJi and I have nothhig co say about it. But as 
Congress has accepted ehh Paper In its entirety, it is boimd by the 
Hmitatioiis of tliat Paper.’ 

Dr. Jfiyakar’s motion received some support in. the Assembly; 
while outside tome members of the States Hegodadng Com¬ 
mittee (which had been set up under the Statement of Msy idth 
CO decide, in consultation with die Bzitish Indian members of the 
Assembly, how the 93 States representadves should be chosen) 
issued a scacemeut regretting that a resolution sliould liavc been 
introduced raising ‘mauy fundamental issues' whi A could not and 
should not be considered in the absence of the States representa¬ 
dves. Eventually the President announced that fiirthcr discuKion 
of the tesoludon would be pos^oned undi the Assembly met 
again in January. 

The major patnes had sdll to announce their official views on 
die Statement of December 6tb. For his part Jinnah declared on 
December 21st that unless Congress une<^uirocalIy accepted the 
interpretadon set forth in die Statement diere would be no 
occasion for him to a oieeting of his Council in order 
to revise the dedtion to boycott the Comtitucot AsiKmbly. 
Two days later, however, tlic Congress Working Comniittee 
put out a statement recapitulating once more its own view of the 
controversy. The Committee sdll held that the British Govern¬ 
ment’s inteepreudon was inconsistent with the principle of 
pxovinaal autonomy, and they criddsed the December Gth 
Statement as making addidous to and vatiadous of that of May 
i6di. Congress acceptance of the later Statement thus seemed 
improbable; but die Working Committee left the decision to the 
All-India Coi^ess Comaiittee, which was to meet early io 
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Janu&ry. Meanwliile Gandhi, throwing the immense wcfgjirofhii 
influence on to the side of diose who thought chat Congress had 
already conceded too mucli, was advising the representatives of 
Assam and the Sikhs in die Comdtumt Assembly to refuse Co go 
into the Sections at aJl. The League press interpreted these 
developments os evidence that Congress was deliberately working 
to keep the Mitslmii out of the Assembly witli the object of 
framing a constitution to suit itself and presenting the British with 
ifait aaompll. 

When, however, tlic All-India Congress Committee asscjnblcd 
on January 5 th Pandit Nehru moved a resolution ‘agreeing to 
advise action in accordance witii tlie interpretation of the British 
Government in regard to the procedure to he followed in die 
Sections/ The expedient of refening die question of interpretation 
to the Federal Court had ‘become purposeless and undesirable, 
owing CO the recent announcements made oji behalf of the British 
Government Reference could only be made on the agreed basis 
of the parties concerned agreeiug to abide by the decision givcn\ 
(The Government spokesmen in the recent Parliamentary debates 
had asserted that tliey stood by the interpretation in die Statement 
of December dth and would not depart flom it even if dicre 
should he au appeal to the Federal Court). 

But the resolution also contained passages designed to con¬ 
ciliate the Coi^ress and Sikh minorities in Sections B and C; 
and, as was to be expected, it was on these tiiat contcoveesy was to 
arise. 'The All-India Congress Committee’, they ran, 'realise and 
appreciate the difficulties placed in the way of some Provinces, 
notably Assam and the North-West Frontier Province, and the 
Sikhs in the Punjab, by tlie British Cabinet’s scheme of May 
16th, 1946, and more especially by die interpretation put upon it 
by theBiitish Govcmmentintiie Statement of December 6th, 1946. 
Congress cannot be a party to any such compulsion or imposition 
against the will of the people concerned, a principle which die 
British Government have themselves recognised.—It must be 
clearly understood, however, that this' (viz. procedure in the 
Sections in conformity with the December 6ch Statement) ‘must 
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not involve any compulsion of a Province, aitd that the nghes of 
the Sikhs in the Punjab should not be jeopardised. In eke event of 
any attempt at such compulsion,the Province or part of a Pcovince 
has the right to take such action as may be deemed necessary 
in order to give effect to the wishes of tlic people concerned.' 

A number of amendments were moved by diose wJio thought 
the resolution went too far in appeasing die Bcidsli and the 
League. The foremost critics were the represonradves of Assam 
and tlie Congress Socialists, tlie latter condcnuiiiig die resoludou 
as one more retreat along die slippery path of compromise. Sojnc 
of the most mflucndal figures in the party, however, spoke 
cogently in support of the resolution. For example, Mr. Shankar 
Rao Deo, die General Secretary, argued thatjust as Congress had 
invited the Muslim Lec^ue to cast away fear and Join in the task 
of comdtudon-makiJig. so the League teno, witli equal jusdfica- 
don, invited die Provinces in B. and C. Sections, and the Siklis, 
to enter the Secdoiis. The fear expressed by Assam and the Sikhs 
was premature. Minorities must depend on the good sense of the 
majorities, unless the League proved unreasonable and openly 
hostile CO the interest of die minorities. Such views won accep¬ 
tance, and die resolution was passed by 99 votes to 52. 

The resolution did not refer to the suggestion in the Statement 
of December 6th that further questions whicli might arise over 
die interpretation of the Mission's plan might be referred to the 
Federal Court- During the debate, however, Pandit Nehru 
emphatically denied chat Congress lud agreed, as die Statement 
said it had, to follow this pcoccdure as a general rule. 

The League was in no hurry to announce its official reaction to 
diis latest move by Congtess; and by January 20th, when the 
Constituent Assembly met again, cliere had been no sign that the 
Lcagite representatives were ready to participate. Pandit Nehru 
accordingly wound up the debate on his ‘objectives' resolution, 
asserting that though the Assembly would welcome the League 
repcesenotivci at any time 'no work will be held up in future 
whether anyone comes or not’. The resolution was carried 
uuanimously. 
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The Assembly also sec iip two conunittces. One was the 
Advisory Commiccec on the nghes of ddzetis, minocicies and 
uibal and exduded areas, which che Mission's plan had re¬ 
commended. The other was a committee to examine che scope 
of the four subjects (Foreign Affdn, Defence, Communications, 
and the finance required for these) which die plan liad assigned to 
the Union centre. Tlic President was empowered to noniinacc 
further members of each committee later on—a provision ob¬ 
viously lucended to accommodate League representatives sliould 
they decide to come in, as well as representatives of die States. 
The Assembly thereupon adjourned until April 

A few days later, on January 3 ist, the Working Committee 
of the Muslim League declared their views on recent consti¬ 
tutional developments in a resolution which ran to 3,000 words. 
Afmr rehearsing the main points in the Statement of December 
(jth and die subsequent Congress lesoludon, tiiey asserted that tiu 
'qualifying clauses' in the Utter (viz. the passages cited above) 
‘confer the riglit of veto within the Section 011 a “Province”, and 
what is more absurd, on "part of a Province”, as well w on the 
Sikhs in the Punjab, and, therefore, they completely nulliiy the 
advice on the so-called “acceptance" by Congress of the December 
6th Statement; and this A.I.C.C. rcsohition is no more than a dis¬ 
honest trick and a ju^Iery of words by which Congress has 
again attempted to deceive the British Government and the 
Muslim League, and public opinion in general’. The resolution 
also referred to a pronouncement by the Assam Congress Com¬ 
mittee since die passing of die A.I.C.C. tesolution, insisting that 
‘the constitution for Assam shall be framed by her representatives 
only'; and it alleged that titis seep had been taken in collusion with 
die All-India Congress leaders. 

The latter part of the resolution took the form of a detailed 
criticism of the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly. The 
‘objectives’ resolution, it maintained, went beyond wlxat was per¬ 
mitted by theSacemoiC of May i6th; it was therefore ‘illegal, ultra 
vires and not competent to the Constituent Assembly to adopt'. 
Moreover the rules of procedure which bad been passed would 
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enable the full Assembly to control die Sections; and the setting 
up of die Committee on Union Subjects so early in the Assembly’s 
life contravened the procedure kid do’wn in the Missioa’s plan, 
under wliich die drs^ong of the Union consdtudon would be 
the final stage in the constitudon-making process.* 

Tlie Working Committee concluded that Congress had 
destroyed all the fujidamencals of die plan and every possibility of 
compromise oa diat basis. They dierefore called upon die British 
Govcnuiieuc to declare that the plan had duled and to dissolve the 
Consdtiicnc Assembly. Meanwliilc no useful purpose would be 
served by convening the League Co uiidl to reconsider i cs dedsiou of 
July 29th withdrawing its acceptance of the Statement of May idth. 

As in July, tlie League thus preferred to give drastic ex¬ 
pression to its not unnatural distrust of Congress &^uivocatiou, 
rather than put its fears to the test by entering the Consucuent 
Assembly and seeing whether Coi^ess would in fact act in 
confomiicy widi die pioccdure iccomniended by the Mission. 
On each occasion its underlying motive was, one may conjecture, 
a hankering after the policy of unadulterated Pakistan—a policy 
to which its latest resolution unmistakably matked a retum The 
uncompromising attitude adopted in July had evideady been 
to tlie taste of the patty, and had not been modified when the 
League bloc entered the Government as a watchdog upon the use 
by Congress of its newly acquired power. That the League had no 
wish to be condliatory was evident from die fecc that in none of 
its pronouncements was there any assurance of feit treatment for 
Assam, the Sikhs or any other non-Lcague cLement in Sections B 
and C. Had there been the least hint of this kind, Congress for its 
part might have fi^und it possible to give a less qualified accep¬ 
tance to the Statement of December 6th. As it was, the League 
seemed to be claiming die tight to enforce its will in these 
Sections by means of die *brufe majority’ whose use by Congress 
in the Assembly as a wJiole it professed to fear so greatly. 

The Muslim League’s continued boycott of the Cowtituent 
Assembly produced a renewal cf die Congress demand diat die 
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League bloc sliould withdraw from the interim Goverumcnc. On 
February 15th Sardac Patti declared at a press interview that the 
Coi^ress membeis had asked the British Government to requite 
the League either CO share in drafting the new constitution or to 
leave the 'Cabinet*; oclierwise the Congress Members would 
tiaemselvcs tesign- The League retorted widi die familiar assertion 
tiiat it alone liad accepted the Mission’s plan, although as no other 
party had done likewise it had wiclidrawn ic acceptance. Now 
the Statement of December ( 5 cli had vindicated the interpretation 
of the plan on clic basis of wliicli its oiigiml acceptance had been 
given, In this situation the League was as much entitled as 
Congress to stay in tlie Gcveminenc, and the Congress demand 
was ’presumptuous’, 

The British Government deliberately refrained from passir^ 
judgment on tliis issue; Sit Stafford Cripps was to cell the House 
of Commons that they did not considei it wise to picdpitace a 
decision so loug as there was any hope of all parties meeting in the 
Constituent Assembly, And indeed, to have accepted tiic Congress 
demand would luve killed any hope of getting the League into 
the Constituent Assembly; to have tejecced it would have turned 
the Assembly into a revolutionary body; while richer alternative 
would of course have disrupted the interim Governmeju. Instead 
of taking sides, clieccforci the British Government adopted a 
course which, tlicy hoped, would bring the parties together by tlic 
very urgency of the need for agreement; and wliich, uicidentally, 
would free them for evermore from die charge that tiiey were 
playing off the parties one against the other in order to prolong 
their hold on the country. On February aoth they issued a 
Statement^ announcing ‘their defrnite intention to take the 
necessary steps to effea the transfer of power into responsible 
hidian hands by a date not kcer than June 1948’, 

It was not simply the hope of administering a salutary shock to 
to Indian politicians that prompted this move. By this time the 
fretors described in Chapter 1 as making for the weakening o£ 
British control at the end of the war had been greatly intensified. 

’ Cmd. 9047, 
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The British oSicuh—tlic csscjitial element in that control—were 
even harder pressed and even thinner on the ground. In the 
Superior Civil Service dicre were only about i,6oo of them, of 
whom about 500 were in the Indian Civil Service and 350 in die 
Indian Police; the corresponding figures ini935 had been 2,942, 
756 and 495. Daring die war rceriiiDncnc had heeu suspended, 
and a scheme launched in June 1945 for recruiting bodi Europeans 
and Indians had been abandoned a year later in die face of strong 
opposidou in India to the rcccuitmeiit of any more Europeans. 
One of the first quesdons raised by the interim GovemmerU 
had been the windiug-up of these Services whicli, since they had 
been recruited by the Secretary of State and rcniaioed under his 
ultimate control, were inevitably eo^osed to die strain of divided 
loyalty by the advene to power of a nadonalisc government. 
In January the Parliamentary Under-Secretary for India, Mr, 
Henderson, Iiad visited India to discuss die queadon of compaisa- 
dou for civil ofiicers and oiGccrs of the Indian aimed forces whose 
careers might be brouglit to an end os the result of cojisdtudonal 
changes. Bridsli control through the aimed forces was likewise 
weakening. The proportion of Indian to British ofiicers of the 
Indian Army was la^cr than it had been before the war: 
and it was csdmated chat in die year bcglnniug on April 1st 1947 
the number of Bridsli officers would drop from 11,400 to 4,000. 
Indianisadon.hod received an added impetus from the appointment 
of an Indian os Defence Member of the interim Government. 
Meanwhile die troops of eke British Aimy scationed in India were 
rapidly diniinidiing in numbers as demobilisadon proceeded. 
Such were the circumstances in whkh the British authoiides in 
India advised die home Government cliac British rule could not 
be mauitained on its exisdng basis with a^quate efficiency after 
194V 

When defending the Stateoicnt of February aoth in the House 
of Commons, Sir Stafford Ccipps desaibed as follows the 
alternatives which faced the Bridsh Government in this situadon; 

* Speed br ibe Seactuy of sate for luda ia the How of lord*, hbnicry, 1^7 

(Hnwni Vol. ns, Cob. 940-51). 
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‘Those alternatives were fundamcucally two, though both, of 
course, might be subject to minor variationsr first, we could 
atccnipc to saengihen British control in India on the* basis of an 
e:<^andcd personnel in the Secretary of Statc*s sctviccs and a 
considerable reinforcement of British troops, both of which 
would have been required, so that we should be in a position 
to mahitain for tis long as might be ncccesary our administrative 
responsibility wliilc awaiting an agccemcnt amongst tlic Indian 
commtmmcs. Such a policy would entail a definite decision that 
wo should remain in India for at least fifteen to twenty years, 
because for any siibseuitblly shorter period wc sliould not be 
able to reorganise the Services on a stable and sound basis. 

‘Tlie length of period necessary would be determined by tlie 
comidecation that the Indian members of the Secretary of State’s 
and other adminisCradve services should lock to us for chdr future 
career and prospects rather than to the Indian leaders, to whom wc 
should undoubtedly, under chose drcumstanccs, find ourselves in 
opposicion if we were to declare our intention to stay for sucli a 
period of time, The second alternative was, we could accept the 
€ict that die first alternative was not possible, and make a furchet 
attempt to persuade tlie Indians to come togedier, while at the 
same warning them that there was a limit of dme during 
wliich we were prepared to maintain our responsibility while 
awaiting their agreemenr. One thing that was, I think, quite 
obviously impossible was to decide to conduue our respcnisibility 
indefiniedy—and, indeed, agdnstour own wishes—into a period 
when we had not the power to carry it out, Those were the 
alternatives, and the only alternatives, that were open to us. 

‘In pointing out dicse two alternatives, I must refer to die 
Opinions expressed by two noble lords, who have both had loug 
experience as Viceroys of India.^ Both of them—one speaking 
recently in another place and the other speaking a few monclis 
ago—have stressed the reality of these two alternatives, and liave 
stated that in their view tiicre is no third alternative. Though 

* The ref«f«ucc vat (o ifcccba in cfae Hoiue of lorcb by Lori linlitliga v oo Decetnbes 
jdeb, 294 « (Hanaxd Vol 144, Cck S 24 - 9 ) ud Lord Haltfax ao Pebnufy adeh, 1947 
(Hauard Vol. x 4 $, Coh. lotj-at). 
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iieichcr of clicm professes to like either &Itevuaiivc» they are both 
driveu to the couclusion chat we muse choose between them» and 
die very fcoiarkable speech of the noble Lord, lord Halifax, in 
another place made it clear why he could not oppose the decision 
arrived at by His Majesty’s Govemnicnt. The fine altemadve we 
had uo hesitation in putong aside. It would be contrary co oil we 
have said, and co the policy of chis country, ro prolong cur stay 
ill India for more than a decade against the wishes of die Indians— 
and there can be no shadow of doubt that it would bo against 
their wishes. It would be politically impracticable, from both a 
national and au international point of view, and would arouse the 
most hitter animosity of all parties in hidin against us. 

'Bven if we had been prepared to make available the extra 
troops that would be required to deal with opposition by the 
Indian people over that period of years, it is certain chat the people 
of diis country—shore as we are of manpower, as we all know— 
would not have consented to the prolonged stationing of large 
bodies of British troops in India, for a purpose which was not 
consistent witii our expressed desire that India should achieve self- 
go veriuncnt at as early a date as possible. Sucli a decision would, 
as 1 have said, have met with the hostility of all Indian communi¬ 
ties, as indeed has been shown by the reaction to the statement the 
other day. We should, daerefbee, have had to rule India through 
the Governor-General and the Governors witiiouc any representa¬ 
tive Indian Govemnicnt. We therefore ruled out the iiist alterna¬ 
tive, as both undesirable aid impracticable.’* 

In choosing the second alicmativc the British Government 
were quite definice in fixing the date for their abdication, but 
necessarily le&s so in naming their successon. They wished, said 
the Statement of February aotii, to hand over dicir rcsponsibilicy 
to authorities cscablished by a consticudon approved by all 
parties in India in accordance widi the Mission’s plan, bur un- 
foicunately there was at present no clear prospect tliat such a 
constitution and such authorities would emerge, Cf, tlien, it should 

* Spwefa Sir Sc&tTord Crippi an Maf«h jeh, 1947 (KjiuaM 414 tiC. D£S. js, Celt. 
503-S)« 
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appear diat an agreed consdcudon would not have been worked 
out by June 1948. they would have to comidcr to whom they 
should transfer the powers of the Central Govemni^c, 'whether 
as a whole to some form of Central Government for British 
India or in some areas to die cxisdng Provincial Govemmeucs, or 
in such other way as may sccni most reasonable and in the best 
interests of the Indian people*. This was a logical development from 
the policy announced in the last paragraph of the Sratcincnt of 
December dth. 

Congress polidcians lud for years been urging cliac die British 
departure should not be condidonal upon prior agreement be twcni 
die communities but rliac, ou the contrary, ^recnicnt would be 
possible only when tlic third party had relieved India of its 
disturbing presence. Only then would it really cumc home to 
Indians that the responsibility for their own future rested squarely 
on their own shoulders and that they must either seede their 
diJTcrence& or relapse into anarchy. No wonder, then, that Pandit 
Neliru welcomed die British Government's decision to leave by 
June IP4S as wise and courageous. It brought, he said, 'reality and 
a certain dynamic quality to the present situation'. Yet inevitably 
there was criddsm in Congress quarters of the vagueness of the 
Statement's reference to the auchorides who were to be the 
recipients of power; diis, it was argued, put a premium on die 
League's intraiuigence aud encouraged it to keep out of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

That Congress was determined to make die best of the new 


situation was evident from the terms of a resolution passed by 
its Working Comminec at die beginning of March. The Com- 
inltcee, while welcoming the fixing of a dace for the final transfer 
of power, urged that the transfer should be preceded by the recog¬ 
nition. in praedee of die interim Government as a Dominion 
Government with cficcdvc control over services and administra- 
tion and with the Viceroy as its consdtutionai head. It muse 
necessarily function as a Cabinet with full authority and re- 
spoimbility. 

The resolution emphasised that it bad now become all the 
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more essential to expedite the work of die Comticuent Assembly 
90 diat a constitution for an Indian Union and its constituent units 
should be finally prepared and given effect to well within the stated 
period; and it invited afiesh die representatives of tlie Muslim 
League to join in this historic undertaking. The Assembly’s work, 
it continued, was essentially voluntary, iiwolving no coiupulsaon. 
While it had been made clear that the constitution framed by the 
Constituent Assembly would apply only to those areas which 
accepted it, it must be understood that any Province or prirc of a 
Province winch accepted the constitution and desired to join tlie 
Union could not be prevented fiom doing so. Thus there must be 
no compulsion dtlicr way, and the people would themselves 
decide chdr own future. 

The Working Committee appended to tliis resolution an in¬ 
vitation to the Muslim league co nominate representatives to 
meet representatives of Congress in order to consider tiie situation 
that had arisen and devise ways Co meet it. 

Like Congress, the Muslim League welcomed the British 
decision to leave by June 194S, seeing tliatic had been made clear 
that power would not necessarily be handed over to a single 
Government for the whole of Indb. Like Congress too, it criticised 
the vagueness of the passage dealing with die manner of the 
transfer; but, unlike Congress, its dissatisfiiction arose from die 
failure of the Statement to recognise what it held to be the 
obvious conclusion—tiiat the British must inevitably hand over 
CO Congress for the Hindu-majority areas and to tiic League for 
the Mualim-majority areas. However* die Statement said enough 
to encourage Muslim hopes diat Pakistan could be won with 
British acquiescence. Hence there was no rc^onse to the Congress 
invitation to a conference. And the invitation had in any case come 
at the end of a resolution which had pressed for wider powers 
for an executive with a Congress majocity, had emphasised 
the urgency for fr amin g a constitution for an In^han Union, and 
had asserted, though without naming names, the i^t of the 
Hindu and Sikh majority areas in the Provinces claimed for 
Pakistan to join the Union if they so desired. 
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^ ehe Biituli Parliament eke £bcii^ of »o early a date cauacd 
considerable dismay among the Conservative Opposition. 
Hitherto, though critical of the Labour Government’s policy in 
matters of de^, they had been in agreement with its broad 
ptindples and, up to a poinC, with its methods. Now for eke 
first time they expressed radical disagreemciu with the Govern¬ 
ment’s conduct of Indian aHbirs, and for the drst time they pressed 
tlieir disagreement to a division. Some Conservative back- 
bencliers wick recent experience of India, notably Sir Walter 
Smiles and Sir Stanley Reed, spoke in support of die Govern¬ 
ment’s latest move; but the majority of die party were behind a 
motion which Sir John Anderson moved from the Opposition 
front bench sharply criddsing the decision to wididcaw by June 
1948. The principal Conservative spokesmen—Sit Jolin Anderson, 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Butler—took their stand on the Cripps 
O&r and declared that so long as the Government’s policy had 
remained on this basis tliey liad not opposed it This latest step, 
however, involved a departure from the Cripps position on 
certain essencal points. No longer was agreement between the 
Indian patties to be a prerequisite for the transfer of power; 
nor was die signing of a Treaty to be a condition precedent to the 
British departure, Moreover the new policy would render im¬ 
possible the proper discharge of British pledges, especially to the 
minorities and dre Indian States. 

But the gravamen of the Opposition's cha^ was diat fourteen 
months was far too short a period for the framing of a constitu¬ 
tional plan, whether for a united or a divided India, and for 
dealir^ witli all the infinitely complex questions which would 
have to be settled in the spheres of defence, finance, the Services, 
law, trade, commiuucationi and so much else. A further objection 
was that the time limit extinguished the last dtance of Indian 
unity: so far from prompting agreemenc, it encouraged tiie 
staking out of sectional claims and the insistence on their ful¬ 
filment. It was, said Sir John Andenon, a gamble, and an unjusti¬ 
fied gamble. Both he and Mr. Buder accused die Government of 
negligence in having allowed the Services to deteriorate to the 
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State of weaiulfiss which was now pleaded to justify so early a 
withdrawal. Mr. Churchill criddsed the election of the Con- 
sdtuenc Assembly on an *inade(^uate and tuuepresentadve 
irajachise': this, and die establishment of party leaders in power 
in the interim Goveriimcnc, meant that India was being delivered 
over to politicians who had no claim to represent the mass of the 
people. 'In handing over die Government of India to these so- 
called polidcal classes’* he said, ’we arc handing over to men of 
straw, of whom, in a few years, no trace will remain.’ 

The Conservative spokesmen put forward various alcemadve 
courses which, they claimed, would have been preferable to the 
one the Government had chosen, Mr. Churchill advised that 
there should be resort to the aid and advice of die United Nations 
Organisation. Sir John Andenon considered that the date fixed 
should have been that on which the Government would decide 
whether or not they would be able to hand over to a single 
authority for the whole of ludia; if du$ date passed without agree¬ 
ment havit^ been reached between the parties, then it would be 
possible to devote all energies to the complicated process of 
transferring power to a number of autborides—<i process which 
would necessarily take tiizic. Mr. Butler, indeed, accepted as well- 
nigh inevitable that there should be more than one heir to Bocish 
power; but he felt strongly that the new authorities must in the 
nature of diings be closely interdependent, and that the titie aim of 
Britiih statesmaiuhip must be ‘the fusion of divergent claims into 
mutual obligations’ at die centre. 

When the House divided after a two-day debate, the Opposi¬ 
tion motion was defeated by 337 votes to i?3. 

In tlie House of Lords a motion condemning die decision to 
transfer power in June 1948 as likely to imperil the peace and 
prosperity of India was moved by Lord Templewood who, as Sir 
Samuel Hoare, had been Secretary of State for India at the time 
of the passing of the Act of 1935. Had there been a division, the 
motion would almost certainly have been carried; in fact it was 
withdrawn. During the debate a deep impression had been made 
by the speech of Lord Halifax—referred to by Sir Stafford Cripps 
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in the abave^uoted passage from his speech in die Commons. 
Maijiuining chac che course of events in India, and especially the 
impact of the war, had produced a situation in which it was no 
longer possible to insist char the Indian parties must agree before 
the British could leave, he declared diac he was not prepared to 
condemn the Govemment’s policy unless he could honestly and 
confidently cecoimncnd a better solution. 

Siraulcancoudy with the Statement of February aocli it was 
announced tl:at during tlic following montli Lord Wavcll woold 
be succeeded as Viceroy by Lord Mountbatten. Tlic change was 
explained officially as due to the &ct tliat Lord Wavcirs appofne- 
mcnc had been a wardnic one, so that the opening of this new ojid 
fmal phase in India was the appropriate dmc for its termination. 
But neither in India nor in Britain was this accepted as the real 
rcasonj it was generally believed that there had been some im¬ 
portant difference of opinion between the Viceroy and Whitehall. 
The Govemmenc, however, refused to give any further explana¬ 
tion, in spite of Opposition pressure. 

Lately, each of the Indian parties had been accusing Lord 
Wavcll of riding widi its opponents: now both paid tribute to his 
sincere desire to serve India and help her gam her independence. 
He himself took credit for no more dian this. In his farewell 
broadcast he said: ‘I am conscious of the mistakes I have made in 
these yean, but I hope you will know that I have always tried to 
work for the welfare of India’s inhabitants and for the advance¬ 
ment of India towards self-rule.* But such understatement told 
only a small part of the story. Hrst, by his integrity and persistence 
be had won the trust of die Indian leaders in Britain’s good in¬ 
tentions—itself a service of the highest value. For the rest, during 
die past eighteen months he had been £ghting doggedly for a 
settlement, his will unshaken by a host of disappointments and 
difficulties. He had not succeeded in liis aim: hut it would be hatd 
to over-esrimatc the value of his achievement in keeping open the 
path of negotiation so that the rival protagonists of unity and 
parddon did not feel themselves compelJed to resort to the 
desperate alternative of force. 
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INDEPENDENCE AND PARTITION 


ACCOCDWCTO i]ic Sutcmcnt of Fcbmnry aoth, if on the appointed 
dace tliccc was no sii^le central Government for the whole of 
British India, power might be handed over ‘in some areas to the 
existing Provincial Govenunents or in such other way as may seem 
most reasonable and in die best interests of the Indian people*. 
To the Muslim League this meant that it bad at the most fifteen 
months In whidi to establish its claim to take delivery of the six 
‘Pakiscaii Provinces. It still had a long way to go before it achieved 
this poacion, for at present Muslim League GovemmenS were in 
office in two Provinces only^—Bengal and Sind. BaKichisCan could 
be left out of account;' but in the North-West Frontier Province 
and Assam Congress was in office, while in the Punjab there was a 
Coalition Govemmcnc of the Unicpoist Party, > Congress, and 
Sikhs. 

Nowliere was it more urgent foe the Leslie to capture power 
tliau in die Punjab—as it realised vety well, for it was already in 
the throes of a direct action campaign aimed at the overforow of 
die Proviodal ministry. Not only was this the largest and richest 
of the notth-weseem Provinces; but if it could be brought into 
League hands the North-West Pronticc Province would be cut off 
from the rest of Congress India even more completely than Assam 
was isobted by the League’s ascendency in Bengal. Moreover die 
League felt diat it liad a riglit to rule in the Punjab, where 56 per 
cent of the population were Muslims* and where the Le^ue, 
holding 79 c£ the 6d seats reserved for Muslims, was much die 
largest single parry in the Legislature. After the elccdon the 
League had claimed chat Ic could count on non-Mushm support 

’ Sn p. 49 a. 

I See pp. ra and 4 j- 4 . 

* Bui ttMe the mhiojiide) had beea givtt tepraencuien ia the Freriiicu;^ Asemblj' in 
aEcenoTtfaeirpopubtioii nrength. the Muslinu bed only $( pn enrt oT tb« ihsa. 
Seepp. 6P-99. 
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60 an extent which would give ic 88 seats out of a total of 175, and 
that it should cherefbee be invited to form a Ministry. In con¬ 
sequence it hotly resented the refusal of the Governor (Sir 
Bertrand Glancy) to accept this claim and his dedsbn to summon 
instead the leader of the heterogeneous and hastily formed 
coalition, wliich itself commanded no more than 89 scats.' 
This meant chat the patty which had scored die greatest success 
in the elections was k^t out of o 9 xcc by those who had lost most 
heavily. Yet the League would have had more cliancc of attainii^ 
its rightfiil place in the goveenment of the Punjab if ic had accepted 
more unreservedly the principle that in a Province where tlic 
population was so equally divided between Muslims and edicts It 
had no right to a monopoly of power but must resign itself to 
sharing with others in a coalition. 

During the year which followed, the Government had shown 
every reluctance to try the strength of thdr uneasy alliance against 
the homogeneous League opposition; the Assembly had not been 
convened except when this was absolutely neccss^ in order to 
pass the Budget. There was, however, compensacion for this 
virtual suspension of parliamentary institutions in die freedom 
from communal strife which the Punjab enjoyed under a Ministry 
ill which each of the three communities was represented. Neverthe¬ 
less, the peace was a precarious one, and as the train of communal 
massacre spread westward it seemed as chough the Province 
might well become engolfod in worse carnage than any India had 
so far seen in this new struggle for power. Yet in die Punjab the 
early stages of the struggle were comparatively bloodless; for 
when the Provincial League party, no doubt with the knowledge 
and approi^ of the League High Command, decided on resort to 
direct action s^ainsc the Ministry it adopted something resembling 
Gandhi's technique of dvil disobedience. Towards the end of 
January ic launched an 'all-out non-violent mass struggle against 
the reactionary Punjab regime’, using as its pretext a number of 
measures in restraint of dvil liberties wliich rhe Government 
had taken in order to lessen the risk of communal disorders. 


* See p. 69 
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Tbese tactics enabled it, even wbile emplo^ng unconsiitudonal 
methods, CO pose as die diampion of democracy. Tlic movement, 
ic protested, iJivolved no intcr-commuDal issue at all; and itinvited 
the cooperation of Hindus and Sikhs, 

Now at last the Leaguers policy of‘direct acdon*. pcocbiimcd 
in the previous July, was officially put into operation. Evidently 
the Muslim masses had been won over; and in towns throughout 
die Punjab thousands of dcmoiiscrators defied the Ministry's 
bans on public meetings and processions. Sines tliey courted 
arrest, chc jails were soon filled to overflowing. The aathotirics 
therefore adopted the policy of imprisoning only the rn^lcaders; 
the bulk of the demomtraton were usually removed in lorries 
a considerable distance and left co make their own way home. 
There was little violence on either side, and cLe Goveminent 
showed great forbearance. The All>lndia Muslim League made 
the most of the 'suffierlngs and trials* of the Punjab Muslims under 
'persistent and widespread penecution'; and die League Members 
of the interim Govemincat did not Keritace to proclaim their 
whole-hearted approval of die movement, although it was 
clearly aimed at overthrewiag the lawfully constituted Govern¬ 
ment of the Province, 

The agitation continued for more than a months with increasing 
tension and more £»quenc incidents of violence. The situation of 
the Ministry was already precarious when it was made even more 
so by die Scacement of February aoch. The coalitioiii like the 
Unioaisc Party whicli was one of Its components, was based on the 
assumption that a sharp distinction could be drawn between 
Provincial administration and the question of India’s cousdtudonal 
future: on the former it pursued a single agreed policy, on the 
latter its members were foce to hold their own views. But, as the 
Premier, Malik Sir Khizai Hyat Khan, at once recognised, the 
uew Btiosli declaration made this basis no longer tenable, since 
it ‘had obliterated the boundaries between provincial and central 
spheres, and constitutional and administiadve problems*. He saw 
that all patties must now confer with one anochec and decide how 
the Punjab should face the future. On February 25th therefore he 
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reached a s&ttlemfiiit witli the Proviiiciil Muslim Lengiic party, 
whicli called ofT its civil disobedience movement in return for 
the release of prisoners and the removal of die ban on public 
meetings. 

Four days later die Ministry resigned. The Premier explained 
that ic was only fair chat all political patties ui tlic Province should 
now have a cliancc of evoWng between them aji administration 
to which sovereign power coxild be transferred, should this 
become ncccswry; and he wished to leave the field clear for die 
League whicli, as representing the niajoriey of Muslims in the 
Province, was re^onsiblc for dealing wicli rlic problem on their 
behalf The Governor (now Sir Evau Jenkins) diercupon invited 
the Khan of Mamdot, the leader of die Provincial League party, 
CO form a Ministry. The Khan disclaimed ajiy jnrcnikm of impos¬ 
ing Muslim doounation in the Province and invited the 
operation of the Hindus and Sikhs; but these were bitterly 
opposed to the prospect of a Ministry whose entry into office 
would, diey knew, be a decisive step towards the establishing of 
Pakistan. It was now dieit turn to hold deinomcrationi, their 
object beuig to show thdr apprehension at the prospect of die 
Punjab bdng handed over for the first time to a purely communal 
Ministry. Master Tfira Singh, die Sikh leader, brandished his 
sword on die steps of the Assembly Cliamber and exhorted bis 
followers to ‘overthrow the Musliras^ Meanwhile the Klian of 
Mamdoc had Med to produce proposals for a Ministry which 
would command a stable majority in die Legislature, and so tlie 
Governor was obliged to tokc over the administration under the 
section* of the 193 5 Act which provided for the breakdown of the 
constitution in a Province. 

This was done on Match 5th; it was all the more necessary 
because the day before savage street fighting had broken out in 
Lahore between Muslims determined to capture the Punjab for 
Pakistan and Hindus and Sikhs determined to resist at all costs. 
The leaders of all communities joined in forming a Peace Com¬ 
mittee, but it was owing to tbe vigorous measures of the Governor 

* Ko. 6j. 
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and Ills officers that the outbreak was qaelled, Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, tlie frcDzy had spread, first to other towns, especially 
Multan, Amritsar and Rawalpindi, where fierce battles si^denly 
broke out and where whole streets were gutted by fire-raisers; and 
dien CO the coimctyside, especially the north-west where there was 
a large m^odty of Mualims, By March a3rd, when it wna sub¬ 
siding, over I $,000 Indian and 2,000 Bridsh troops had been used 
to help the civil authorities to bring peace to the disturbed dis¬ 
tricts of the Province- In the towns clicy Jiad largely succeeded, 
but amor^ dre scactaed villages acts of hideous brutality were 
still being committed. Over 2,000 lives—perhaps many mote— 
had been lost. The struggle for power had laid across the Punjab 
the ugly stain of massacre. 

The Province was still too close ro civil war for there to be any 
question of restoring Ministerial government. And so in tlie 
Punjab the Statement of Fehtnary aoth, fiir from producing a 
communal settlement, had led to the assumption of control by a 
British Governor, who was driven to employ measures in restraint 
of civil liberocs faj: more drastic than fiiose which had formed the 
pretext of the League’s origiuAl dvil disobedience campaign. 
There seemed no alteruadve to a coutinnance of this state of 
a^rs until it was decided how the transfer of power in the 
Province was to be carried out This was evidently the view of 
die Governor: for it was reported that the day after he took over 
die administration he sene an urgent telegram Co the British 
Government seeking guidance on their long-term policy for the 
Punjab. Long before February 20th the fundamental question in 
hidian politics had been not u'hen would die British hand over, but 
to whom', and inasmuch as the Statement had given no dear answer 
to this latter question, it had missed its mark. 

It was during the first reaction of horror to the slaughter and 
desCtuciion in Lahore, Amritsar and Multan diac the Congress 
Working Committee met to consider the Statement. Their main 
resolution, it will be recalled, included die assertion fiiat if any part 
of a Province accepted the constitution to be framed by die 
Constituent Assembly and desired to Join die Union, it could not 
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be prevented £rt>m doing so. By way of giving practical applica¬ 
tion to this priociple d^e ComnuCtee recommended xc a further 
resolution die division of the Pui^ab into two Provinces so that 
the predominantly Muslim part miglit be separated &om the pre¬ 
dominantly non-Muslim part In &ct some weeks caclicr there had 
arisen among the li^us and Sikhs of the eastern Punjab a 
vigorous movemejit for a parddon of rficir Province which would 
separate diem icom the Muslim-majoricy disaicts of die west. 
Hindus of Bengal were similarly u^ing that the western districts 
of dseir Province, where they were hi tlie majority, should be 
separated from the eastern. These proposals did not in thcnisclves 
imply the division of India as a whole into two sovereign States; 
their sponsors put them forward in the interests of immediate 
communal peace and of sound administradon. The parddon of 
the Punjab and Bengal was necessary, said the Hindustan Times, the 
most induendal organ of Congress, ‘whether there is to be one 
sovereign State in hidia or more, and whether in the case of die 
former there is Co be a simple fedcradon or a direodcr structure 
as proposed in the Cabinet Islission plan. In no case con basic 
provincial autonomy be avoided and it is in tliis field of autonomy 
that the sharpest conHkt between the communides aiises. If an 
Indian Union or groups widiin a Union arc constructed on the 
basis of the present Bengal and Pxmjab, communal conflict in these 
Provinces is bound to be reflected in the Governments of the 
groups and Union, and the polidcai life of the entire country will 
continue to be poisoned as it is today'. On the odier hand, if 
India wzs to be divided into two sovereign States, the parddon of 
the cwo Provinces would mean that East Punjab and West 
Bengal would throw in their lot with Hindu India and not with 
Pakistan. Jinnah was still indexible in his demand for the six 
‘Pakistan' Provinces in their entiieCy, but his opponents clearly 
hoped that if he were &ced with the certainty of getting only part 
of the Punjab and pare of Bengal he would back down and induce 
the League to renew its acceptance of the Mission’s plan, For there 
was at this time a widespread impression, which was shared by 
non-partisan observers and even by sympathisers widi the League, 
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ehac a truncated Pakistan would be neither viable economically 
nor capable ofielf-^efence, and that so unworkable a proposidoa 
would not attract even the most ardent Muslim. Tliia impression 
was heightened by the uncertainty whether die Noidi-Wcst 
Prontief Province and Assam could be won for Pakistan, 

In tlie Noctli-Wcst Frontier Province aflairs had been going 
much the same way as in the Punjab- It was one of the 
paradoxes of Indian politics that the Province with the largest 
proportion of Muslims should have a Congress Govcmcient. 
The reason was that the impregnable position of the Muslim 
ninety-two per cent, predominantly Pachan by race, had meant 
that the local movement for Indian indcpcudencc was not 
complicated by communal rivalries. In the early tlurdca Congress 
had won strong support in the Province as the champion of Indian 
nationalism against the Btldsh, and under its auspices the strong 
Red Shirt organisation had been built up by the two Khan 
brothers, one of whom. Dr, Khan Sahib, was now Piemier. But 
lately Congress supremacy had been vigorously and efiecdvely 
challaiged by Muslim League propaganda, using CO the full both 
the religious appeal of 'Islam in danger' and repocts of massacres 
of Muslims by Hindus in Bihar and elsewhere. The League gospel 
was preached not only within the Province itself but among the 
tribes beyond its boundaries, between Brilisl) India proper and 
Afghanistan, The tribes were lately independcct, being bound 
only by agreements to the Govecnmenc of India, whose External 
Afi^ Department was responsible for conducting relations with 
them. In October Pandit Nehru, in his capacity of Member for 
External Af&irs, had visited the Prouder; but in Peshawar, die 
Provincial capital, there had been League demonstradom on his 
arrival, while the tribesmen had reedved 1dm ofTidally with 
ucfiiendly speeches and professions of faith in Jinnali and un¬ 
officially with scones and bullets, It was the league which derived 
the chief benefit from his visit, fer here was an eacellent object- 
lesson in die dangers of Hindu dominadon. The spirit of Parhan 
independence, which Congress had been able to rouse against the 
British, could now be worked upon by the League against 
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mccrference by a Hindu Minister of a Government with a Hindu 
myocicy, 

Nevertheless the Fconder, never wholly calm, remained 
relatively iindfscurbed undl the second lialf of February, when the 
League launched a civil disobedience movement on the Punjab 
model against the Provincial Government’s bans on mcetiags 
and processions. From Peshawar die movement spread to other 
towns and districts and, tliough like its Punjab counteepart it was 
professedly peaceful, dierc were from the begiimiug frequent 
incidents of violaicc, especially against die small minorities of 
Hindus and Sikhs. When Sir Khkar resigned in the Punjab, 
Jlnnah and otlicr League leaders called upon Dr. Khan Sahib to 
follow suit; but lie stubbornly refused ro do so, though the 
agitation for his overthrow showed no sign of dying down. 

In Assam, the third Province whidi tlic League had still to 
capture, Mnsluns amounted to only about one-third of the 
population; and it was claimed for Pakistan solely by reason of its 
geograpliical sltuadon. Being in the minority the Muslims could 
notkvmch such a large-scale movement as chose in the north-west 
They nevertheless determined to resort to civil disobedience, 
concencratmg mainly on one issue—die Congress Government’s 
policy of evicting Bengali Muslim imm^rants who had squatted 
on certain Government grazing reserves along the Province’s 
western border. This was a long-standing source of controversy, 
and tlie Government pointed out that eviction had been the 
policy of the previous coalition Ministry headed by a Muslim 
Leaguer. At all everus it was now evident that the whole question 
had become part of the great battle for Pakistan. The League was 
bent on swelling the Muslim population of Assam, and Leaguers 
of Bengal and Assam conceited (heit efforts in organising the 
invasion of the grazing reserves by bands of Bengali Muslims. 
As elsewhere, the movemem started peacefully but degenerated 
into violence. Squatters and demonstrators clashed with the 
police, and at the beginning of April the Government were 
obl^ed to ask for miheary help in case of trouble. 

Lord Mountbatten arrived m New Delhi on March zand, and 
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zt once began an intensive series of taller vnth all who might help 
him to acquaint himself witli the situation. Gandhi and Jinnah in 

f iardculat each paid frequent visits to the Viccro/s House, He 
ound a country drifting into chaos for want of a poHdeal setcle> 
tnenc. In direc Provinces the Muslim League had revolted against 
the Liwfully constituted govenunent, with die results just 
described. But this was by no means all. Although In die south 
there was little communal trouble, the whole of the north lay 
under the constant threat of outhrcolcs which might grow in 
extent and frequency vuxtil it became impossible to control them. 
In Bombay, Calcutta and DelJii daily incidents of shooting, 
stabbing^ arson, or the throwing of bombs or add had created an 
endemic sense of insecurity. In several of die large towns there 
were strikes and other labour trouble; and among industrial 
workers, as well as among the peasants of certaia districts, 
Commumsc influence was growing. Nine of die eleven Provincial 
Governments were ruling by ordinance, having taken wide 
powers to control demonstrations and deal out summary punish- 
menc. So fat die police and troops had done excellent work in 
keeping order, regardless of communal sympathies. But unless 
things improved, it seemed only a question <i£ dme before they 
would be unable any longer to restrain diemsclvcs from taking 
sides. And there seemed no chance of things improving without a 
setclement at the centre. 

Even so, there were some inunediate measures wliich could 
be taken to check die drift towards anarchy. Lord Mouiicbatcen 
induced Gandhi and Jinnah to Issue a joint statement, which 
appeared on April 2 jth, denouncing tlie use of force frr political 
ends and appealing to all communities to refrain from acts of, or 
incitement to, violence. This advice was mostneeded in the North- 
West Ptonder Province. There the Muslim League agitation 
threatened to get completely out ofhand; still worse, the League 
and the Government were in dangerous rivalry lor die support of 
tile tribes, whoso intervention would set the whole frontier 
ablaze. On April i8th the Viceroy held a confisrcncc of chose 
most concerned with frontier policy, including Pandit Ncl>tu, as 
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External AfEdrs Member, and tKc Governor and Premier of Ac 
Frontier Province, The next day, when Dr. Khan Sahib rcUimcd 
to Peshawar, his Govemment announced an amnesty under whidi 
political prisoners would be ceittsed and Ae ban on public 
meetings wi A drawn; Aough Ac bans on processions and picket- 
ing would be coiidnued iindl normal conditions returned. But 
tliis did not go far enough to pacify die League. Tlic prisoners 
refused to leave Ac jails unless they were assured AaC ^sh cleo* 
tions would be held, since Ac League niamtained Aat wiA Ae 
great increase in its strength during recent months it now had Ae 
support of a majority of Ae voters. The prisoners had not gone 
to jail, said Jinnah, merely to be released*. At Ac end of Apdl 
the Viceroy liiinself paid die Frontier a brief visit, wlncli had 
some efica in calming Ac League demonstrators but failed to 
put an end to Ajs civil disobedience campaign. 

AlAough wishful thinkers m Congress might believe Aat 
JmLAh, conEonred wiA Ae prospect of a truncated Pakistan, 
would throw m his hand and accept Ae Mistioii s plan. Acre was 
now scarcely a hop« Aat tl^e plan could yet succeed in itt object 
of reconciling Congress and League demands. The long wrangle 
over compulsory grouping, exacerbated by the communal 
massacres, had so antagonised Ae two parties that Acre could no 
longer be any question of concession or compromise on Ais 
basis. Even Ae mosr unequivocal announcement by Congies 
chat it would follow Ae votiug procedure laid down in die 
Stacemciic of December 6A would not have brought Ac League 
into Ac Constituent Assembly. Nor would Congress Iiave made 
such a gesture so long as the League did not wi Adraw its demand 
Aat the Assembly should be dissolved. 

As for Ae Smcmenc of February loA, it had succeeded in its 
object of convincing everyone, except Ae extreme left, Aat Ae 
Bi;i Ah were dctcrniincd co leave Lidia; but it had signally failed 
in its oAcr object of shocking the two major parties into a settle¬ 
ment, On Ae contrary, it had encouraged Ae League to stand 
more rigidly Aan ever on its claim foe Pakistan and to cry and 
seize power in Provinces where its claim did not correspond to Ac 
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existing polidc&l facts. The League High Commatid^ despite 
Sfiveial prompdugs, sdll evaded giving any dc^nite reply to the 
Coiigress invitation to a joint conference. The press urged Lord 
Moui^actcn to summon a round cable conference, on what 
basis was not spediied. In the mterim Geveenment the two blocs 
were scarcely on speaking terms and were pursuing mutually 
antagonisdc policies. For example, Pandit Nehru in the External 
Ailairs Department made diplomatic or consular appointments, 
some of which—such as the appointment of Mr. Asaf All. a 
Congress Muslim, as Ambassador to the United States—were 
higJily distastefijlto theLcaguc; whilcMr. Chundrigar, die League 
Commerce Member, sent abroad trade representatives—some of 
them vigorous propagandists for Pakistan—responsible only to his 
own Depactrxiait. Again, when Liaguac All Khan's Budget 
imposed a as per cent tax on business proiiB over £7,500, 
one of his motives was diought to be a desire to sow dissension 
between the Industrialist and socialist wings of Congress. In the 
event, the vociferous protests of the business community found 
sympathiser? among the Congress Members of the Government; 
the Viceroy had to mediate between the Congress and League 
Actions; and, after a good deal of a^ument, a compromise was 
reached whereby die percentage was reduced to sixteea and two- 
diiids. 

In this way the goverument of the country managed to get 
along: while the best hope for a long-term settlement ky In the 
evidence chat Congress was resigning itself to the partition of 
India, provided however that tliis involved also die partition of 
the Punjab and Bengal, This solution was the logical consequence 
of the principle of noa-compuJsion proclaimed in the Congress 
resolutions on the Statements of December tith and February 
2orh; but cowards die end of April it was giveu more definite 
shape in speedies by Congress leaders and in the Congress press. 
‘Tlie Muslim League can have PaVdstan if they want it,' said 
Pandit Nchiu bluntly, 'but on the condition that they do not 
take away other parts of India which do not wish Co join Pakistan.' 
When the Constituent Assembly met for the third time, on April 
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23th> tbe President, Dr. Rajendra Vxasad, ipoke 2i follows: 
‘WHle we have accepted die Cabinet Mission’s Statement of 
May i6, 19461 which contemplates a Union of the different 
Provinces and States within the country, it may be that the Union 
may not comptise all Provinces. If that unfortunately comes to 
pass, we shall have to be content with a constitution for part of it. 
In that ease, we can and should insist that one principle will 
apply to all parts of the country and no constitution will bo forced 
upon any unwilling pare of it. This may mean not only the divi¬ 
sion of India, but tlic division of some of tlic Provinces. Foe this 
we must be prepared and the Assembly may have to draw up a 
constitudon based on sucli a division. Let us not be daunted by 
the immensity of the task or diverted fconi our purpose by 
developments which may take place, but go alicad widi Ciith 
in ounelves and the country which has sent us here.’ 

These woids set die tone of this session of the Assembly 
whidi was com between, on the one hand, a sense of urgency— 
since it felt that at least the rnain lines of die consdtudon muse be 
drawn before June 194$—and, on the other, unccruinty as co die 
area for which the constitudon must be framed. So long as there 
was even the remotest chance of the League’s coming in. so long 
as the largest Stares had not decided to do so, the Assembly would 
not commit itself to die strong Centre which most non-Muslim 
opinion considered to be in the heat interests of the country. Tlius 
it deferred coodderation of die report of die Union Powers 
Committee wlilch, though it professed to follow die Mission’s 
plan, recommended not only a wide interpretadon of die four 
subjects which die plan had allotted to the Union Centre but also 
the addidon to them of fourteen ochccs—including the Reserve 
Bank, the Public Debt, Currency and the Judiciary—as inevitably 
coining wicliin die powers of the Union, and yet another eight, 
including Planning, as essential to ensure uniform standards of 
trade and commerce throughout the Union. On the other hand, 
the Committee did proceed to consider the interim report of the 
Fundamental Rights Sub-Committee of die Minorities Advisory 
Ccinmitree, and adopted a number of its recommendation. The 
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Sucemenc of May i6th had suggested chat eke Committee should 
advise cke Assembly whether the list of fundamental rights should 
be incorporated in the Provincial, the Group or the Union 
constitutions. In the event the Sub-Committee came to the con¬ 
clusion that die fundamental rights of citizens of the Union would 
have no value if they dificred from Group to Group or from unit 
to unit or were not uniformly enforceable. They therefore 
recommended that die rights dioiild be incorporated in the 
consritudon so as to be binding on all autlxotities, whether of tlic 
Union or its tmits: and sliould be enforceable by a Supreme Court. 
The list of rights was a long and comprehensive one, layii^ down 
such broad principles as freedom of trade within ilie Union, adult 
sulFrage, the abolition of dries, die prohibition of child labour in 
factories and mines, and the right to compensation for property 
taken for public use. Hence, however laudable was the aim that 
these r^hts should be secure, die result must necessarily be a 
substantial accession of power to the Centre, Daxvn remarked that 
the report coiihrnicd what the league liad always maintained, 
namely that Congress was determined w make die Union Centre 
as powerful as, or evei mote powerful than, foe existing Central 
Government. But the most spectacular recommendation adopted 
by the Assembly had no bearing on the question of unity or 
partition, though a great deal on the nature of Hindu society; 
it was unanimously agreed that untouchability in any form should 
be abolished and the imposition of any disability on that account 
should be an oifonce. 

No proposal was made char foe Assembly should divide into 
Sections; for fois procedure, unpalatable as it was to foe majority, 
would only become necessary in the now almost inconceivable 
event of the League deciding to come in. Instead die Assembly 
adjourned on May ^nd, after appointing committees to lay down 
principles for the Union and Provincial constitutions. A pro¬ 
visional rime-table was drawn up under which the constiration 
would be completed by the end of October. 

If the Congress High Command were now reconciling them¬ 
selves to partition, the man whose will had once been decisive 
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with diem was soil inristent upon the necessity for preserving 
India’s unity. Gandhi was at one with Congress in deprecating the 
coercion of unwilling parts of the country: but he was strongly 
opposed to the parddon of the Pimjab and Bengal Any ^viseo> 
don of India’ he considered a counsel of despair, a confession that 
the future was not to be determined by co-opecadon and good¬ 
will but by suspicion and hosdlicy. Lord Mountbatten contrived a 
meeting between liim ajid Jiimah, the first they had held since 
September 1944. But the golf between the two men seemed to 
have widened diving the intervening years. Thai Gandhi liad at 
least based the discussion on a formula which acknowledged the 
possibility of PakisCau.^ Now, according to a brief scatemeiit 
issued after the talk, he did not 'accept die principle of division*. 
In the days that followed he pccaclied the gospd of unity pcf 
suasivcly and with untiring persistence, 

A few days earlier Jlnnah had denounced the proposal to pard- 
cion the Punjab and Bengal as a 'sinister move'. He differentiated, 
tadiet unconvincingly, between the Hindu and Sikli demand for 
the division of these Provinces and the League demand for a 
national state comprising the six Provinces in their entirety, on 
the ground due the latter were the Muslim 'homelands', and that 
a Pakistan so constituted would still leave duee-foucths of British 
India for the Hindu national state. If the Punjab and Bengal were 
to be partitioned, he argued, the logical consequence would be for 
all other Provinces to be similarly broken up. This would strike 
at die root of the administrative, economic and political life of the 
Provinces which had been built up for nearly a century. Instead the 
problem of die Hindu minorities in Pakistan and the Muslim 
minority m Hindu might be met by an o^anised exchange 
of population. 

So Jinuah was now using against the proposal to disrupt 
Provincial unity substantially the same argument as his opponents 
had u^cd against his proposal Co disrupt the unity of All-India. 
Now that tiicse opponents had accepted die principle of division 
they were quick to retort that his suggestion for au exchange of 

»See p. 34, 
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popuUtion would be much more feasible widiin pardticned 
Pui^ab and Bengal than if those ProTUces were handed over to 
Pakistan undivided, with daeir very large iion>Musliin minorities. 
For division of the cwo Provinces would reduce the non- 
Muslim minority &oni 384 per cent to 26.6 per cent in the nordi- 
westem 2one of Pakistan and from 48.3 per cent to 30.5 per cent 
b die eastern ssonc, wliile m the rest of India the Muslim mbority 
would be 13 per cent 

As for Jinnah^s waiaiag that the paicidon of the two Provbccs 
would only lead to further fragmencanon, dus might have 
seemed unrealistic bad there not been at this dme so much calk 
of die independence or self^ccrnibacion of various parts of die 
country. Some of die Princes and Ministers of chc larger Stac« 
were emphaiising that legally dicy would become wholly in¬ 
dependent as soon as die British withdrew, and might very well 
prefer to remam so. The Sikhs were claim,i,ng an mdependent 
*Sikhistan’ b their Punjab homelands. In the Norch-^est 
Frontier Province Pathan self-determination was proposed as a 
solution of the troubles caused by the btervtndon of the two 
major Indian parties b Frontier politics, b Bci^al Mr. Suhra- 
wardy. die Muslim League Premier, countered the proposal for 
dividing the Provbce with a scheme for a 'sovereign, independent 
and undivided Bengal b a divided India'; m the governmenc and 
adnimistration of this new State Hbdus and Muslims would share 
equally. Jinnah would have nothing to say to this project which, 
on the other hand, won support from some Congressmen, 
feaiflil lest any other solution should result b massacres more 
terrible than any yet seen. The Provincial Cccigtess, howevet, was 
to cum it down. Lastly, the Muslim Leaguers of the United 
Provinces and Bombay, caking Jinnah at his word, were stardog 
a cry that Muslims sliould he given the right of self>dececminadon 
m certab areas b those Provbccs. 

Some at least of these proposals were su^dcntly serious to lend 
force to the a^ument that a speedy decision on the authorities co 
whom power was to be transferred was needed b order to cheek 
the tendency cowards further fragmentation. There w*ere other 
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ominous &igns. Throug^ut Bengal cenaon remained high, and 
in Calcutta only the vigilance of the authorities prevented the 
daily toll of incidents from reaching the proportions of riot and 
massacre. In the Norch«Wcrt Fconticc Province tlic Red Shirts, 
who had hidierto subscribed to die Gar dh ran creed of non¬ 
violence, were forming a new organisation ‘armed for dcfejicc' - 
agaitist the League, In the Punjab there was during May an ugly 
recrudescence of rioting in Laliorc and Aniritsat, a fcatucc of 
wiiich was apparcurly systematic fire-raising. The whole of north¬ 
west India was in a state of tlie utmost peril, of which alarming 
reports of arms manufacture and trafficking were only one symp¬ 
tom. A large-scale migration of refugees and capital from the 
unsafe areas was getting under way. At die same time die 
adininistration was growing ever weaker* so tliat it now looked 
as though, fer from June r948 being too early a date for die 
British withdrawal, it would be quite impossible for the cxistmg 
machinery to continue working for another twelve months. 

Lord Mountbatten's handling of the situation lias been criticised, 
but he cerCainly cannot be charged with any feiliire in speed and 
determination, He had taken to India on his stafi'Iord Ismay and 
Sir Brie Midville, largely in order that through tlicm personal 
contact with the Britisli Government might be maintained at 
regular intervals. On May and Lord Ismay flew to London to diV 
cu&$ the Viceroy's estimate of the situation and his proposals for 
meeting it. Then on May lodi it was announced chat the Viceroy 
had invited the leadecs of Congress, the League and die Siklis 
to meet him on May lydi in order to present them with a new 
plan for transferring power. Next day, however, it was given out 
that die meeting would be postponed until June and owing to the 
imminence of the Parliamentary recess. Tlie scepticism widi 
which this explanation was greeted seemed to be corroborated 
when, a few days later, it was learnt that the British Government 
bad invited Lord Mountbatten to pay a short visit to London. 

It soon became generally known chat the British plan would 
make no £msh proposals concerning the constitutional structure 
of the country. The British Government still stood by the 
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Cabuicc Mission's Scatemcat o£ May i6ch as the best means for 
combining as far as possible the aims of unity and regional 
autonomy, and the new plan would be devoted mainly to 
recommendiiig a procedure for carrying out pare don, should this 
be found inescapable. Nor would the British Government have 
the invidious task of making an award, for the details of the plan, 
like the great question of unity or division itself, would be dedded 
by Indians themselves. Before leaving for London, therefore, 
Lord Mountbatten had separate talks with Congress, League and 
Sikh leaders. He was later to claioi that he had worked hand iu 
glove with them ‘at every stage and step of development of the 
plan*, wliich (when they saw it on June 2nd) ‘came ai no shock 
nor surprise to diem, for although I did not actually produce a 
written plan* (during the preliminary talks) continued to make 
notes on what they said and asked diem if this was the right way 
or that was the right way until the plan wai constructed*. 

The result was that the plan the Viceroy took to Loudon 
represented the greatest common measure of die Congress, 
League and Sikh standpoints. Agreement, however, was by no 
means assured. A few days later Jinnah declared chat he was dead 
against the partidon of Bengal and the Pui^ab, and the League 
would fight every inch ag^st it. Furthermore at this late stage 
he put forward a wholly new demand for a corridor through 
Hindu India to connect Western and Eastern Pakistan. It was 
hardly surprising that Congress refused to take this seriously, One 
of the Congf ess papers commented that the corridor could not be 
less than 1,000 miles long; and if it were only five miles wide 
ht would mean 5,000 square miles of cerritory merely for con- 
cedii^ Jinnali tlie pleasure of running his Pakistan special from 
Karachi to Chittagong’. On the other side, Gandhi fold his 
prayer meeting as lace as May 31SC: ‘even if the whole of India 
bums, we shall not concede Pakistan, even if the Muslims 
demanded it at die point of the sword’. The Congress High 
Command were not so intransigent. Some of them, however, 
teicerated die demand, put forward in die Congress resolution on 
the Statement of February 20th, for the immediate transfer of 
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power to the existing interim Government as a Dominion 
Government. The new Congress President, Mr. Kripalani, went 
so ^ as to say that it would be for this &ee Government to 
dedde whether should be parddoned or not, and if so, on 
what principle partition should be carried ouL Any such proposal 
was of course anathema to the League, as being tantamount to 
handing over the supreme authority in the country to the 
Congress ‘brute majority’ in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

On June and events began to jnove rapidly. Tlic leaders who 
attended the nice ring witli Lord Monntbattcii were Ncimi, Patel, 
Kripalani, Jinnah, Lkquat Ali Khan, Nislitar and Baldcv Singh. 
It may be supposed that the final appeal for acceptance of the 
Cabinet Mission plan, with which Lord Mouncbatteii opened die 
proceedings, was inadc largely for form's sake and nice widi no 
response. It only remained, therefore, to lay before die mccdi^ 
the new plan, in the £nal form to which the London discussions 
had brought it 

The plan, which was published next day as the Statement of 
June 3id,^ was mainly concerned with the machinery for di^ 
covering whether die inhabitants of the Provinces claimed for 
Pakistan wished their co>i5titution to be framed in a new Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly or in die existing Constinieiit Assembly; 
in other words whether they wished to join Pakistan or nor. The 
machinery uccessarily varied with condidous in die Provinces. 
In Bengal, the Pui^ab and Sind, the choice was left to die members 
of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies, whose whiles could be 
assumed to repivscnt chose of the electorate, and indeed those of 
die populadon as a whole. But the Assemblies of Bengal and the 
Punjab would each meet in two pacts, one representing the 
Muslini-majoricy districts and die ocher die rest of the Province. 
Bach pare would vote separately on die quesdons wlietber or not 
the Province should be parddoned and, if so, which Consdtueut 
Assembly the areas it represented should join. But there was also a 
provision that if any member of the Legislative Assembly so 
demanded, a vote of the whole Assembly should be taken on the 

‘ Cmd. 
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question which Constituenc Assembly the Ptovince as a whole 
should join if the two parts decided to remain united. 

If lit cither pare of the Legislative Assembly the verdict went in 
^vour of partition, the Province would be provisionaJly divided 
on tliC basis of Muslim and non-Muslim majority districts. Thcr^ 
after the Viceroy would appoint a Boundary Commission, whose 
membership and terms of reference would he settled in consulta¬ 
tion with those concerned, to demarcate the boundaries of the 
cwo part? of the Province on die basis of cendguous majority 
areas of Muslims and non-Muslims, but also taking into account 
other ^cors. 

The Nordi-WesC Frontier Province presented a difficult 
problem, for its Congress Government was still in office, and of its 
three representatives in the Comtituent Assembly cwo were 
Congressmen who were already taking part in the existing 
Assembly. Bat if the western districts of the Punjab were to join 
Pakistan, the Fronder Province would be cut off from Congress 
India; while, whatever the advocates ofPathan self-determination 
might say, its poverty would prevem its maincaining an in¬ 
dependent existence. It was therefore necessary to give die 
Province an opportunity of deciding whether in die new situation 
it wished to form part of Pakistan. The responabitity of making 
this crucial decision could not fairly be entrusted to the Provincial 
Assembly, in which the Hindu and Sikh zninoxides, though 
constitutiug only eight per cent of the population, had been 
allotted no less chan twelve seats out of a total of hfty. Hence 
the plan provided that the Viceroy, in consultation widi the 
Provindil Government, should arrange for a referendum of the 
whole body of electors to the Assembly. 

If the decision in Bengal Went in favour of partition, a similar 
referendum would be hdd in the Sylliet district of Assam, which 
was the only predominantly Muslim discricc of the Province and 
which marched with tlie Muslim eastecn districts of Bengal. If 
the referendum fevoured amalgamation with east Bengal, a 
Boundary Commission would demarcate the Muslim majority 
areas of the Sylhet district and contiguous Muslim majodey areas 
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of adjoining disulcu, wludi would thereupon be trajufcrrcd to 
east Bengal. 

Some machinery would also be devised to find owt which 
Conseitvient Assembly the people of British Baluchistan wished to 
join. 

The new plan concluded with on announcement which 
promised to make die task of traiu^iring power very much 
simpler tlian had been fc.ircd. After dcclnriug that the British 
Govcnnnait were now willing to hand over cveu earlier than 
Jvmc 1948, it said that they proposed to introduce legislation dur¬ 
ing the current session of Parliament foe the transfer of power in 
iP47 on a Donuiuon status basis to one or two successor authorities 
according to the dcchiom taken under die plan. Tins would be 
without prejudice to the right of the Conititucnt Aucniblici to 
decide in due course wlierher the parts of India which tlicy 
represented should remain within the British Commonwealtli. 
It soon became genetaliy known that August i5eli was tiie date on 
which the British would hand over. 

On die evening of June jrd Pandit Nehru, ]iiinal\ and Sfudac 
Baldev Singh broadcast on the plan. Each spoke of it with mcru 
resignation dian cndiusitsin» for none of their parties liod got all 
it had deiuuided and the shadow of coimnunal conflict ky over 
everyone, Nevcrdicless all three hinted more or less strongly that 
their followers would accept the plan, Jlnnah, the most cautious, 
said that it would be submitted to the Muslim League Council, 
but that on the whole the reaction in league circles in Delhi had 
been hopeful. Lord Moiuitbacten was evidently prepared to take 
the risk of going alicad on diis somewhat iiuccuru basis^ foe when 
he was asked at his Press Conference next day what would be 
the position if the plan was rejected by the League Council, he 
replied tliat he had decided to uodetwiite the assurances given 
him by the leaders of die various patties and took full responsi¬ 
bility for going ahead widi die plan, 

bi preparation for tbc announcement of June 3rd. large 
additions had been made to the forces of law and order where 
disturbances were most to be feared; 50,000 troops and 10,000 
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armed police were drafted to the die North-West 

Frontier Province, Calcutta and Bombay. In die event the councry 
received the news quiedy, and doubdess die leaders’ favourable 
attitude towards the plan tlieir appeals fur peace liad aa 
effect. The main grounds for hope were that at long last t^cc- 
ment seemed to have been readied and that Independence was to 
come even sooner than had been expected- 

JInnah In his broadcast had a^d the Frontier Province 
Leaguers Co end their dvil disobedience movcuicnt; and this 
was done at once. The siniikr movcjneiit in Assam was also given 
up. There was further ground for satis&ction in the attitude of 
Gandhi He liad been expected to criticise strongly a plan which 
opened the way to partitioii; there was relief when he told his 
prayer meeting that the responsibility for partition, would lie 
not witli the Britisli Govwnmcnt or the Viceroy, but with the 
Idtndus and Muslims, who had failed to agree. By June 7di he was 
recommending tliat the AU-hidia Congress Commince should 
accept the plan. Elsewhere on the noii-Muslini dde, however, it 
was feared chat the league would never accept ilie setdement as a 
final one, but would always be plotting to capture the whole of the 
Punjab, Bengal and Assam. This fear was given substance when 
Tfawn asserted on June 4th tliat the Muslim nation could never 
reconcile itself to die act of vandalism that had truncated Pakistan. 

Nevertheless ^nnah gave no countenance to League itredentimi 
and did not return to his demand for on east-west corridor; and 
vdaen the League Coujicil met a few days later it was dear that his 
all-important mi^uence was on die side of acceptance. Tlic large 
proportion of members of the Council who came 60m tlie Hindu 
majoriry Provinces might be expected to be alarmed at die 
prospect of being cast adrift in Hindu India without the special 
representation in the Legislatures and the Services that they had 
been granted by the British. Nevertheless by 400 votes to 8 the 
Council, while professing itself unable to agree to the partition, 
of Bengal or the Punjab, gave Jinnah full audiority *co accept 
the fundamental principles of the plan as a compromise’ and to 
take all necessary steps and decisions in connection with it. The 
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All-India Congress Committee likewise accepted the plan in arcso- 
ludoii which was distinguished by its freedom from provisos and 
qualifications. It did, however, contain an eloquent profession of 
faith in India’s essential unity and her ultimate desdny as a single 
nation; and in the debate also several speakers, following a lead 
given by Gandhi several days before, prophesied foat partitioii 
would be no more than a temporary pliase. The resolution 
was carried by 157 votes to 29, 3a members remaining neutral 
The opposition came mainly from Hindu coininunalisfs and 
from ‘Nationalist’ Muslims who felt that Congress had lot them 
down; wliilc those who stood aside were the Socialist group. 

These dissidents could not reconcile themselves to the pardcion 
of riieir country. Those on the right regarded Lidia as united 
through Hinduism, those on tiic left felt chat her people ought to 
be united behind a common programme of social and economic 
betterment, There were some who insisted on creating the plan as 
a ^British award’; to these partition was tlie culmination of tiic 
alleged ‘divide and rule' policy, and Dominion status would 
mean the persistence of British inAuence. Outside Congress the 
Communists, following the Moscow lead, were assertu^ that 
parddon and Dominion status together would in some undefmed 
way enable Britain to maintain her control. More reasoned 
criticism pointed once more to the political and economic dis¬ 
advantages of partition, emphasising in particular that the 
spLccing of the Punjab would cut the Sikhs in two. And if, as 
seemed likely in die l^hc of the ‘objectives' resolution, Hindu 
India left the Commonwealth while Pakistan remained within it, 
might not an embarrassing situatioji arise for all concerned— 
Hindus, Muslims and British; 

But outside India, and especially in the Commonwealth and the 
United States, the f^c that the two new States would start their 
independent existence with Dominion status was foe feature of 
the plan which made the greatest impression. Thu was rightly 
regarded as a personal triumph for Lord Moimtbatten. In his 
broadcast on the plan he described how he had suggested the 
Dominion status solution to the British Government in order to 
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resolve the dilemma chac *if wfi waited iintO a constitutional set-up 
for all India was agreed, we should have to wait a long time, 
pardcularly if partuion wccc decided on, Whereas if we handed 
over power before the Coosdtuent Assemblies bad finished their 
work we should leave the country without a Constitution'. But 
die world refused to regard this soludon merely as an expedient 
for achieving a smoodi aud rapid transfer of power. Dominion 
statesmen hasccued to express clieir hope chat the Indian peoples 
would choose of theix own free will to remain within the 
Commonwealch; and pro-British opinion in the United States 
hailed the plan as a triumph of statesmajiship and as a proof chat 
the Commonweald: still possessed the wisdom and vitality to 
adapt itself to changing conditions. 

The same feature of foe plan was mainly responsible for 
securing for it foe guarded approval of foe Briiisli Parliamentary 
Opposition. Mr. Cliurchill observed djat the two conditions 
foreseen at the time of the Cripps Mission appeared to Ixave been 
fiil£lled—namely, first, agreement between the Indian paxdcs 
and| secondly, a period of Dominion status in which India or any 
pare of it might freely decide whether to remain in die Common¬ 
wealth or not. If foese two conditions proved to have been 
maiutahied, then all parties would be bound by foe pledges given 
in coniiccdoD with foe Cripps 0 £et, and the Opposition would 
not oppose foe proposed legialacion. Mr. Churchills statement, 
though extremely cautious and full of qualifications, deepened foe 
impression chat the new plan, unlike the Statement of February 
aoth, commanded the support of foe whole British people. 

Lord Mounebatten had defined his own pact in the working out 
of foe plan as that of ^the mechanic who keeps foe car lunning, 
but I do not actually sit in foe driver's seat and turn foe wheel*. 
In reality his personality was the directing aud energising force 
behind foe whole vast organisation of partition and transfer, and 
bis govenung ptindplc was the paramount necessity for speed. 
The famous desk calendar which he devised fox his staff reminded 
them in euormous red and black letters of foe number of days left 
to foem *in which to prepare for the transfer of power*. 
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Pardtion of the country and of die Punjab and Bengal was now 
regarded so much as a foregone conclusion that he could begin as 
early as June $ch Co discuss with the leaders cbe procedure for 
tackling the unmcnscly difficult cask of dividing the country’s 
resources. The machinery which was set up as a result had ac Its 
apex a Pardrion Conunittcc of the interim Government cousistuig 
of Lord Monntbatten ns Chairman, Saedar Patel and Dr. l^njcudm 
Prasad from Congress and Lfaquat All Khan and Sardar Abdur 
Rab Nislitac from die League (Sardac Caldev Sii^h was not 
included after Jinuali had objected that lie would tilt die balance 
in favour of Congress). The Conunitccc’s function was to co- 
ordhiatc through a Steering Committee of two liigli officials-^ 
Hindu and a Mvislini—the work of a multitude of expert com¬ 
mittees and sub-committees, each likewise consisdug of an equal 
nomber of Hindu and Muslim officials and each dealing with a 
pardcular aspect of parddon. iTie principal eoimnittccs handled 
respectively die division of the armed forces; organisadou of 
records and personnel; assets and liabilities; revenue; currency, 
coinage and excliange; budget and accounts, with a departmened 
subcommittee on railways and posts and telegraphs; economic 
relations; domicile; foreign leladotis; and contracts. Each of the 
$ub-conunittees tackled a speciEc problem such as the division of 
AH-tndk Radio or die splitdng up or duplicadoii of hies. 

Tile committee on the division of the armed forces and its sub¬ 
committees were peculiar in that each contained a number of 
British officers, with a h^h-rankii^ Bndsh officer ns diairman. 
This organ isadon was faced with a task of the utmost complexity. 
Of all tlie insdtudoQs in India, the army was die one with whose 
building up and doily life the British had been most indmatcly 
connect; it was also the least commimnl—a telling argument 
against those who maintained that the guiding principle of 
British policy hod been ^divide and rule'. The great majority of 
battalions and leginients were mixed units, coutauiing bodi 
Hindus and Muslims. The admixture was generally by complete 
companies and squadrons, but it frequendy went lower, especially 
ill headquarter companies and in the artillery and technical amis. 
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Hcncc the gz^t majority of battalions and reguncats would have 
to be broken up, sometimes by companies but sonietintes down to 
die lost nail. This would be such a drastic and destruedve opera^ 
don that some observers hesitated to accept it as a logical con¬ 
sequence of paedtion; and the suggesdon chat die two new 
Dominions should retain at least a joint General Stiff was 
frequently mooted, 

Nevertheless it became dear, at any rate in New Delhi, that 
despite all risks political feeling demanded a complete splitting up 
of all three services. Purdicmtore the Pardtiou Conimirtee con¬ 
sidered it essential dut by August I5ch each of die Dominions 
should have widiin its territories and under its own operational 
control forces predominandy composed of Muslims and non- 
Muslims respectively. In these difficult dccumstanccs it was 
decided that, on the one hand, the heads of die aimed services of 
the two Dondnions should at once be ehosco and start setting up 
thcii headquarters, so as to be ready to take over cosunand by 
August X5th! and, on die other hand, all the existing arm^d forces 
in India should remain under a single adnuniscrativc control oiicil 
diey had been £nally sorted out into two distinct forces and die 
two Govemuients were in a position to pay, feed, clothe and 
equip them. Thb uni£ed control would be exercised by the 
cxistii^ Commandcr-in-Chicf, Field Marshal Aochiulcck, who 
in his Cum would be under a Joint Defence Council in which he 
would be assodated with the Govemor-General or Govemors- 
General of the Dominions and the two Defence Ministers In 
order to avoid confusion Held Marshal Auchiuleck would be 
styled Supreme Commander from August Zjch uudl his work 
was completed. He would have no responsibility Cor law and 
order, no operational control over any units save diose hi transit 
feona one Dominion to the other, nor any power to move troops 
within the borders of cidier Dominion. 

The parddon of the armed forces would be in two stages, the 
first of which would be a more or less and ready division on 

a communal basis, involving the immediate concentration of all 
Muslim-majorlcy units in the Pakistan area and all Muslim- 
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minority ujiics outside it. The second stage would be to comb out 
the units themselves on the basis tlie voluntary transfer of 
mdividuals. It was hoped that the two stages* together with the 
proTuioa of administradvo and maintenance services* would be 
completed by April tst, 1948, dius making it possible to dispense 
with tlic system of joint control. 

British officers serving with the Indian armed forces were 
urged to sby on for limited periods, in order to lidp in catryiug 
through tlie process of division successfully. This meant that the 
worting out of the plasi for the complete nationalisation of the 
aimed forces would coke longer than had beat anticipated. 

The £csc of the two stages proceeded with surprising smootli- 
ncss* and witliiii eleven days of the establishment of the Com¬ 
mittee to divide the armed forces final dcdslons had been reached 
on the division of ships of the navy and some units of die army. 

Meanwhile anangemciits were made for membccs of the dvil 
services—both Buropean and Ihdien-^to be asked whccbei diey 
wished CO continue dicit service after August i^diand, if so, wliich 
of the two new Governments they wished to serve. The results of 
the special consideration given to the future of the members of 
die Indian Civil Service, Indian Police and the other Secretary of 
State's Services had been announced at (he end of April. The 
interiin Government* anxious not to lose experienced oMccrs* 
had promised co give chose who continued in service the same 
terms as hitherto. To chose who retired they undercook to pay 
pensions in proportion to length of service: this applied also 
to members of the Defence Services. The Britisli Government for 
their part undertook* in fulfilment of past pledges, to pay com¬ 
pensation to the Europeans (who were of course the majoiicy) 
among these recicing oflcers for the loss of dieic careen and 
prospects consequent on die transfer of power. Indian ofheers 
who retired would not receive compensadon save in certain 
exceptional cases: the fact that they could continue to serve their 
country, and with improved prospects, was considered to put 
them in a distinct category from the Buropeans and to justify the 
difTereocc in treatment. 
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By die end of June the procedure for deciding on the unity or 
pAcddon of Bengal and the Punjab bad been worked cut, and in 
cacJi ca^e had resulted in a verdict in &votir of parddon. In 
Bengal Congress roembers asked for a preliminary vote of the 
whole Legislative Assembly on which Constituent Assembly the 
Province should join if it was decided to remdn united: 126 
memben voted to join a uew Pakistan Courdtuent Assembly 
against 90 in £ivour of joining the exisdng one. Iheceafter the 
Assembly divided into two pares, and diat representing die 
non-Muslim majocity areas decided by 5S votes to ai diat the 
Province should be partitioned, The other part, representing the 
Muslim majority areas, voted to remain united by lod to 35; but 
under die plan a vote of rithcr part in favour of partition meant 
that partition must be carried through. 

The Bengal Assembly voted in an atmosphere of comparative 
quiet; but in the Punjab as voting day approached Lahore and 
Amritsar were troubled by bomb outrages, arson and scabbings, 
and die Assembly met behind barbed-wire barricades and a 
strong police guard. Herc^the whole Assembly voted by 91 to 97 
to join the new Pakistan Constituent Aascinbly; dien tlic members 
from the Muslim-majority areas of the western Punjab voted 
against paitidon by 69 votes to 27; but partition was made certain 
when the members from the non-Muslim majority areas of die 
east decided b its favour by 50 votes to 22, 

The first result of these decisions was the replacement of the 
Pardnon Conumttee of the interim Government by a Partition 
Council representing the interests of the two future Govern¬ 
ments. The membership of the Council remained the same as that 
of the Committee except thatjtnnah replaced Sardac Abduc Rab 
Nishtar. Partitiou Councils were also set up for Bengal and the 
Punjab; while the Bengal Ministry, hitlicrto representing tlie 
Muslim League only, was now enlarged to ixLclude Hindu 
Mioistecs from the western distcicts. 

That Sind and British Baluchistan would vote to join Pakistan 
was never in doubt The Sind Legislative Assembly registered 
this decision on June 26ch by 33 votes to 20, the minority 
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consisting of Congressmen. PorBritisli Baluchistan the crucial vote 
was taken at a joint meeting eftioe Shahijlrga—a council of tribal 
chic&—and the noH'^fHcbl members of the Quetta Munidpaliry. 
The result was a unanimous vote In &vour of Pakistan; bur the 
non-Muslim members of the Mujiicipality had absented them¬ 
selves. 

The referendum in the Sylhet district of Assam, held early in 
July, resulted in 239,619 votes for joining Eist Bengal against 
184.041 for remaining in Assam. The shape of Bast Pakistan was 
now complete, except for the adjustments to be made by the 
Boundary Commission. 

The North-West Frontier Province was the last area whose 
fete had to be decided, and the one where the sicuadoD was the 
most dangerous and the most complex. The Viceroy, who had 
the main responsibility for organising die referendum, and 
Dr. Khan Sahib, the Provincial Prime Minister, both pledged 
tjicmsclves £0 create conditions in wliich every elector would be 
able to vote freely. A team of forty British officers of the Indian 
Army widi experience of the Frontier was appointed to conduct 
the referendum, under the leadership of a Referendum Coni- 
luissioncr, BrigadierJ.R. Boofe. Tlic Statement ofjunc 3rd Ixad of 
course implied that die dzoice before the electors would be 
whcdicr to join Pakistan or the rest of India. But the Red Shirts 
who supported the Provincial Government saw chat, however 
much their fortunes might have become linked with Congress, 
union with Hindu India would not now be a practical proposi¬ 
tion; in what was virtually a choice between HiJidus and people of 
thdf own faith, the verdict of the electors in fevour of Pakistan 
could be taken for granted. Thus, as a last desperate alternative 
Co pohtical extinction in Pakistan, the Red Shirts fell back upon 
the solution of a free state of Pathanistan compiising the Province 
and the neighbouiiog tribal areas; and their leader Khan Abdul 
GhaSar Klun, the Premier's brother, rook the line chat die people 
of die Frontier should not be required to vote on a 'communal 
question', but on the real issue of Pakistan versus PathQnistan. 
The Pathanistan project received what Jinaah called the apostoik 
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blessing* of Gandhi; aixd cliis, combined widi die face chat Abdal 
GhafiKt Khaii was a member of the Cor^cess Working Com- 
miCRc» aroused the dangerous suspicion that Congress was going 
back on its acceptance of the June 3rd plan. Abdul GLaflat Klian 
came to Delhi for a discussion with Jinnah; he afterwards said chat 
he had asked Jiunah to allow dicFioncier Province Co declare its 
independence on condiLioii diat ic would join Pakistan if the 
constitution was Co Its liking. He and his followers would even 
agree to sit in the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, if they were 
given the right to opt out. Me also said that tho Viceroy, on being 
approaclied about givii^ the Frontier clcccors an opportunity to 
vote for Patliauistau, liad replied that he could uot cliangc the 
procedure except with the coi^scnt of the patties; but while 
CongtcM liad been willing for die opporCiinify to be given, 
Jinnoh had been ciitircly opposed to it. 

Jinnah indeed issued a statement denouncing die demand for 
Pathanfstan as 'insidious and spucious’, but addii^ that obviously 
the Pakistan Constituent Assembly could only frame a consticu> 
tion wherein die Frontier would be an autonomous unit and the 
Frontier people masters of tlicir own internal aRairs. He was 
evidfiudy aware of the sucngdi of die posidoji which die League 
liad won for itself in the Frontier Province; and Abdul Ghaf^t 
Khan, equally conscious of his own party's weakness, could only 
appeal to his followers to boycott the referendum. During the 
referendum period, from July 6di to 17th, ij,ooo troops were 
concentrated in the Province to help the police keep order. The 
boycott however was a peaceful one. and the referendum passed 
off quietly, It resulted in 2^,244 voces for Pakistan against 2,874 
for India. Because of die boycott, the extent of die League’s 
victory could only be judged by the percentage of the total 
electocate which voted. This was no more than 51, and Congress 
supporters pointed to this figure as evidence chat the verdict in 
favour of Pakistan was by no means a decisive one. Since, how¬ 
ever, only 65 per cent of tho electorate had voted in the elections of 
Z945, die result endorsed the view that die league liad conaider- 
abiy strengthened its position during the intervening two years. 
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A remaikable featoic of che PatLaniscan campaign had been 
the support it received from the Government and press of 
Afghanistan. Clearly this support was not disinterested: press 
commentators emphasised the necessity for revising die Ai^o- 
Afghan agreements defining the Indian border and claimed tliat 
the temporary dividing lines had not been able to divide the 
‘Afghan nation’ consisting of Patlians on both sides of the Khyber. 
It became known that die Afglum Government Iiad sent notes 
to the British and Indian Governments claiming in cf!ect that all 
iuhabxtancs of India west of the River Indus were A%haii8 who 
had been impatiendy awaiting the day when they could reunite 
witli tlidr Afghan brethren,; aud asscrtii^ that die hour had now 
arrived when these people had a right to dedde whether dicif 
future should lie with India, A%haftisran or indepcndeucc. As 
was only to be expected, the Afghan Government received no 
reply which held out any hope that these claims would be 
admitted. 

Ln London as well as New Delhi the authorities were imptessed 
with the need fiot working quickly. The increasing tempo which 
marked the June 3rd plan, as compared with the Srarement of 
February aoth, was further accelerated by die Indian Independence 
Bill. Ehning the mondi which followed June 3rd the Bill was 
drafted, referred to the Viceroy and discussed by him separately 
with the Congress and League leaders: so that on July 4^1 a Bill 
could be introduced in the blouse of Commons which, in its 
main lines at any rate, had been agreed by the two major Indian 
parties. 

The dele of the Bill was important because it emphasised once 
more that Dominion Status imphed independence and because, 
save that it made no mention of partition, it oqjrcsscd die 
governing purpose of die measure. This was to provide for the 
setting up on August 15th of the two independent Dominions of 
India and Pakistan and for tlie transfer to dieir Governments of all 
die powers hidierto exercised in British India by the Parliament 
and Government of the United Kingdom. 

When partition had first become an immediate issue, the 
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country to be formed from the mainly Hindu Provinces had been 
commonly referred to a ‘Hindustan’, The Congress leaden, 
however, inrisicd chat it should be called 'hidia’; In their eyes chc 
process was not the cLeav.'ige of India into two new enticies buc 
merely the secession of certain Provinces and parts of Provinces 
from an India which would otherwise retain its idendey. This 
would enable the Dominion of India to become the legal in¬ 
heritor of the treaty obligations of undivided India and of her 
nientbership of the United Nations and ocher international bodies. 
Tliis view of Lidia’s mtemadonal status was later endorsed by die 
United Nations Ot^nisation, with tiic consequence that 
Pahistaii liad to apply for separate membership. Li the event her 
application was handled with great speed, so that she became a 
member after only three days of independent existence. 

The Bill went on to dehne the territories of the two new 
Dominions, so far as it was possible to do so at char date; and to 
lay down that for each there should be a Governor-General, 
diough the same person might hold riic office in bocli, The 
object of this proviso was to enable Lord Mountbatten to become 
joint Governor-General of die two Dominions during the 
difficult early months of tiieir existence; it was drought chat witii 
his prestige and impaftiality, and widi die very wide powers 
which the Bill conferred upon the ofGce during its Initial stages, he 
would be able to give invaluable Kelp cowards securing a smooth 
and fair distribution of assets and liabilities. However, this arrange¬ 
ment could come into effect only if approved by the Congress and 
I.eague leaders who, in the absence of properly constituted 
Dominion Cabinets, were Invited to make recommendations to 
the Crown. In the event the Congress leaders readily agreed to the 
proposal. Apparently they believed diat the League would also 
agree; in fact chc future rulers of Pakistan, beut on climmating 
every vestige of unity with the Hindu Dominion, insisted ou a 
separate GovcmoGcncral, although they would have had 
most to gain from on impartial authority to supervise the processes 
of partition. Had there not been this misunderstanding, the 
Congress leaders might well have recommended, if only for 
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reasons of prestige, an Indian as cheir Governor-General. As it was, 
their recommendaden of Lord Mounthatten had already been 
put forward and cliey did not withdraw it. To critics on tlicir left 
they could retort disc the appointnicric was in any case likely to be 
slioit-Iivcd, since die draft coDStitudon provided for a President of 
an Indian Republic. And so, wlxcn inoving die second reading of 
the Bill, the Prime Minister announced diat die tcconimcndadons 
of the parties were in favour of the present Viceroy as Govcnioc- 
General of India and Mr. Jiunah as Govcruor^cneral of Fakist:(n. 
He added, however, chat the League had agreed that Lord Mount- 
batten should be Chairiuan of the Joint Defence Council men- 
Cloned above. 

The authors of the Bill were confronted widi the problem of 
getting Parliamcufs at work in the two Domini om, whose new 
constitutions had sdll to be devised, and at the same rime providing 
for the framing of these consdeutions. This they solved by giving 
die two Consdtuent Asscnihlies the status of Parliaments, with 
the full powers of Dominion Legislatures. The Bill declared chat 
after August 15th the British Government would have no re¬ 
sponsibility for the governineRt of any part of what had hitherto 
been Bridsh India. As for the Indian States, the relevant clntiscs 
provided for the lapse, feom the same date, of the Crown's suzer- 
aizLty and of all its cieades and agreements with the State rulers. 
Tile Crown’s agreements with the authoridcs in the tribal areas 
would likewise come to an end, 

Tlie Bill went on to declare Parliament’s consent to die 
omission of the words Indiie Impcrator* and 'Bmperor of India' 
from the King's dele, and to the issue of a Royal Proclamation for 
that purpose. TJiis alone would net be sufiicicnc, however; for 
under the Statute of Westminster any change iu the Kiug's tide 
requires the sepatate approval of eadi membec State of die 
Commonwealth. The Prime Minister told the House that in this 
instance the other Commonwealth Governments had agreed to 
play clieir part. 

The advantage of Dominion Status, considered as a device for 
promoting a smoodi and rapid passage to independence (and this 
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is how it was regarded m India at clua time), was shown in the 
clause continuing in force the Government of India Act of 153$ 
and the Orders and rules made under it imdj tliese should be 
altered by the Constitiieuc Assemblies. The application of these 
enaennents was of course subject to very considerable exceptions, 
notably diose necesdULted by partition and by tlic removal of all 
powers of dirccdoii and control htdicrto exercised by the British 
Government, tlic Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governors, Even so, this expedient furnished cacli of the new 
Dominions with a ready-made framework of govcrninciic which 
would continue undl n home-made constitution could take its 
place, Also valuable for securing continuity was the stipulatioii 
that, except where die Bill provided otherwise, the existing law of 
British India and the Provinces should remain in force after 
August Z5th until altered by the Dominion Legislatures. 

Another clause—inserted at the express request of the Indian * 
partics-^calt with die perpetuation as far as possihle of the terms 
of service of those members of the Secretary of State’s services 
who would be employed by the new Governments. Yet anotlier 
clause safeguarded the continued autliority andjunsdlction of the 
British Govecnmenc and service audiorides over any British 
force tcinaining in the uew Dominions after August 15th. Me. 
Attlee undertook, however, tliat on the transfer of power the 
withdrawal of die British armed forces from India would be 
started immediately, carried out as rapidly as shipping permuted, 
and completed probably by the cud of the year. 

Odier clauses dealt with maccets of secondary or transitional 
inrportance, and the Bill contained no more than twenty clauses 
in all. It escaped die need foe going into fuller dccail by conferring 
upon die Govcmor-Gcneral and die Governors of tire Provinces 
to be partitioned very wide powers to make orders for a gteac 
variety of purposes. Tlius was provided the machinery whereby 
existing laws and rules could be adapted so as to bring the Act 
into operation, carry out partition, make the provisional constitu¬ 
tion, and keep in operation during the crucial transition period 
services vital to the two Dominions such as commumcations, 
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defence and the nioncCity system. Tliese powers would be 
relinquished by the Govemore on August 15th, when dieir 
Provinces would be pactitioned; but die Governor-General 
would continue to exercise them, though on the advice of liis 
Ministers, until the end of March 1948, unless either Dominion 
decided to terminate them earlier. 

The Bill had an unopposed secxjnd reading m the House of 
Commons: the Opposidoii moved no amend merits in Com¬ 
mittee; die third reading took place onjuly 1 stli; on tlic same day 
the Bill was introduced in die Lords; and on the following day it 
passed through all its stages there. Onjuly rSth, only fourteen 
days after its introduction, it received die royal assent in company 
witli a number of measuies, such as the Felixstowe Pier Bill and 
the South Metropolitan Gas Bill, of hardly comparable im¬ 
portance. ‘Never before’, commented the "I^mes, ‘in the long 
annals of the Parliament of Westminster has a measure of this 
profound s^niBcance been accorded a passage at once so rapid and 
80 smooth.' The Cominons had had the very unusual experience 
of seeing a Bill piloted through the Committee stage by the Prime 
Minister. In both Houses tributes were paid to liuii, and his 
dealings with India were compared to those of Campbell-Banner¬ 
man with South Africa- 

On die day after die Ace was passed, the legal birth of the new 
Doahnions was marked by the spUccing of the interim Govem- 
ment into two groups, representing the two successor Govern¬ 
ments. The groups met separately to consider matters affecting 
didr own territories only, and joindy under die chairniamliip of 
the Viceroy to discuss matters of common concern. Already tlie 
first special train had left Delhi for Karachi, the newly chosen 
capital of Pakistan, beating a party of officials to establish a 
secretariat. The transformation of Karachi from a Protnneial 
capital to that of tlie fifdi largest State in file world was undertaken 
with eno^ and enchimasm in fiie ftce of Immense diff culdes. 

The Coustituent Assembly in New Delhi, its functions now 
confined to the future Indian Dominion, had opened its fourth 
session on July 14th. The acceptance of partition had made 
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possible die aicendancc of the Mvuliin League memben &om the 
Hijidu majority areas, and twenty-three of these took their seats, 
professbg dicmselvcs ‘loyal and law-abiding drizens of India*. 

When the June 3rd plan had fint appeared, CoDgress opinion 
had found seme solace for parcidon in the redecdon chat dicre 
would now be no need for the diffusion of power among the 
Provinces, to say nothing of Groups, for the sake of bringing in 
die Muslim majoriry areas, Instead die reduced territories of 
India would be able to Iwvc die strong cental government which 
seemed so desirable, especially in the light of modem ideas of 
economic planning. The Assembly's President, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, had already expresssed the view that it was uo longer 
bound by the provision in the Cabinet Mission plan that resolu¬ 
tions varying die agreed basis of the consdeudon or laidiig auy 
major communal issue must be agreed to by a majority of the 
repieseucadves of each of tlic two major communities. Pakistan, 
he observed, was in a scaiSe a substitute for this- When the session 
opened, this line of thought was developed with great vigour 
by Mr. K. M. Munshi when presenting a report of the Order of 
Business Committee. The limitations Imposed on the Assembly 
by the Mission’s plan, lie said, were like the andent Roman 
method foe the punishment of criminals, who were tied in a bag 
with a monkey, a snake and a cock and then drowned in the 
river. They had now got out of the Roman bag and were free to 
have a federation of dieir own choice, with as strong a centre as 
they could make it. There would now be no sections, no Groups, 
no double majoriry. no Provinces with residuary powers, no 
opting out, no revision after ten years, and no longer only four 
categories of powers for the centre, Tlie disturbances which were 
to follow partition underlined the need for a strong central 
executive to deal with emergencies and the constitutioji wliich 
the Assembly was eventually to approve bears ample wimcss that 
these views prevailed. 

As August X5th approached, the essential machinery for eSect- 
ing partition was rapidly assembled. Sir Cyril RaddiEe, K.C,. 
who had been appointed common Chairman of t]ie Boundary 
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Comnxusions foi the Punjab and Bengal, had arrived in India on 
July Stb; but already the other memberj—consisting in each case 
of four High Court Judges, two Hindu or Sikh and two Muslim 
—had met hi order to receive submissions from the varioits parties. 
A somewhat similar tribunal was set up to adjudicate on pioblcnis 
of the division of assets and liabilities of tlic existing Government 
of India and the partitioned Provinces; its Chairman was Sic 
Patrick Spens, the rctirmg Chief Justice of India, with whom were 
associated one Hindu ajid one Muslim Judge. 

Wjicn tlic names were announced of cliose who wotild liold the 
highest offices in die two Dominions, it became clear tliat there 
would be A la^e degree of continuity between the old regime 
and the new, and that the means of securing this hicluded the 
appointment of members of the former ruling race. The heads of 
the naval, iniUtary and air forces of both India and Pakistan, for 
example, were all distliiguished British officers. India invited die 
Governors of Bombay and Madras, Sir John Colville and Sir 
Archibald Nye, to stay on for a few months longer; Pakistan 
chose Britons as Governors of four of her five Provinces and as 
heads of eight of her twcnty-dirce Departments. India also showed 
a striking readiness to entrust some of the highest posts to women; 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was made Governor of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Mrs. V. L. Pandit—sister of Pandit Neb ru—became the 
first Indian Ambassador to the Soviet Union, and Rajkumari 
Amric Kaur die Miniscec for Public Health. 

Ou August I3ch Lord Mountbatten flew to Karachi; and the 
next day he addressed the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, which 
had met for the first time a few days earlier. After reading a mess¬ 
age of greetings and good wishes from the Kii^, he bade his own 
farewell as Viceroy and his welcome to the new State as coii- 
stitucional head of a friendly neighbour. Jinnah replied in a similar 
strain; and the cttcmony markup the formal tansfer of power 
was accomplislied in an aOnospliere of mutual sympathy 
and congratulation, Nor had Jinnah neglected to express his 
friendship for the new Dominion of India. In a ferewcU message 
to the citizens of Delhi he had wished her prosperity and peace 
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and urged diac the past must be buried. He added let us start 
airesh as two independent sovereign Sca(cs^ 

The Viceroy, whose advancement do an Earldom was now 
announced, hastened back to New Dellii where at ii p.m. on 
August 14th the ConstitiTcnc Assembly met co assume sovereign 
power. The proceedings were solemn and diguified. After the 
singing of the first verse of‘Vande Mataram’, the national song of 
the new Indie, and a speech by Dr. Prasad, all stood in silence for 
two minutes in memory of diosc who had died in the cause of 
independence. Pandit Nehru then spoke and, on Hs motion, the 
final stroke of midnight was immcdiitely followed by a solemn 
pledge of dedication to the service of India and her people, Finally 
the Assembly autliorised Pandit Neliru and Dr. Prasad to go to 
the Viceroy’s House, inform him that the Constituent Assembly 
liad ‘assumed responsibility for tlic governance of India', and 
formally invite him to accept the office of Governor-General. 

In the morning a swearing-in ceremony at the Viceroy's House 
(henceforth to be known as Govaoment House) was followed by 
a niecdug of the Constlriumt Assembly broadly similar to that 
held in Karachi the day before. An important point of difference 
was of course that Lord Moimtbatten addressed the Indian 
Constituent Aisenibly as Governor-General; but even in so doing 
he announced that he intended to ask for release in the following 
April so as to make way for an Indian, 

No further acts or ceremonies were required to mark the 
transfer of power wliich, thougli its final stages were so rapid, 
had in fact beeji taku^ place gradually over a long period of 
years. 

During the night there had been scenes of vast popular en- 
ffiusiasm in all die dries of India. In New Delhi these rose to a 
peak next day when Lord and Lady Mountbatteu drove in state 
throt^h die streets. Wildly dieering aowds broke through the 
pohee cordons, swarmed round the carriage and insisted on 
shaking hands with their new Governor-General and his wife. 
Likewise Pandit Nehru and the other leaders were tumultuously 
acclaimed. 
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Tlaroughouc ^ country August I5di and i6th were public 
Jiolidayi, and the coining of independence was celebrated uot 
only by ceremonies of all kinds, but by such gestures as the 
release of prisoners, the feeding of die poor, die payment of 
special bonus to workers and the remission of land reveniie to 
peasants. Indians generally—or at least die educated few—were 
in fact undc^oing an intense emotional experience which filled 
them with peace and goodwill cowards all men. Tlic leaders’ 
speeches contained no harsli words about the British who had, 
on the contrary, suddenly become immensely popular. While 
dierc was an undci-currciit of regret that independence was 
accompanied by parddon, most Indians seemed ready enough to 
hold out the hand of frlendsliip to Pakistan; tlicrc were indeed 
remarkable scenes of communal fraternisation in the streets of 
Dellii, Bombay and Calcutta. The leaders warned die people of 
the solemnity of the occasion, the perils of discord and famine, and 
the Immensity of the tasks ahead; but the mood of the moment 
was naturally one of holiday-making and jubilant celebradon. 

In Karachi die birth of Pakistan evidently aroused similar 
feelings. If some observers found remarkably little emotional 
display, die outward manifestatiems were similar to those in the 
Indian Dominion—crowds, bells, illuminadous, flags, fireworks. 
The swearing-in of Jinnali as Govenior-Gcncral took place on the 
lawn of Government House on the morning of August 15th; 
it was preceded by a readii^j from die Koran and followed by a 
gun salute and enthusiasTk cheering. As the architect of Pakistan, 
Jiniuh was assuming a position totally different from diat of any 
other Governor-General of a British Dominion. As soon as liis 
appointment became known he had exphiined that, far from 
retiring from active politics, he would get deeper into them. He 
was stUl President of the All-hidia Muslim League; and he had 
lately been elected President of the Pakistan Cousdtoent Assembly. 
One of the first acts of the Assembly had been to confer upon him 
the title of Qaid-i-Azam (great leader). When moving the 
motion for this Liaquat Ali Khnn had apostrophised liim as 'the 
Ataturk or the Stalin of our State’. 
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Soon after cbe decision to set up two mdependent Domuiiom 
had been finally takan^ che members of the Partition Coundl> on 
behalf cf the future Governments, had declaicd thdi determina¬ 
tion to establish peaccfol conditions for fhe working out of parti¬ 
tion. They reaffirmed assurances already given by Congress and 
the League of fiiir tteacment for the minorides after the transfej; 
of power, undercalting to safeguard die Inornate interests of all 
dtirem irrespective of religion, caste or sex in the exercise of tlieic 
normal dvic rights. AH dozens would be regarded as equal and 
were assured of such rights as freedom of speed:, assodadon and 
worship, and the protection of their language aud culture, The 
future Govemmenis abjured discrimination ngalust tl:eir former 
political opponents, and emphasised in tl:c strongest terms their 
resolve to safeguard foe peace. 

It was only too clear chat the Provinces where a breakdown of 
public order after August i5fo was most to be feared were tl« 
Punjab and Bengal, and that the areas of greatest danger would 
be those darougb which the newly drawn frontiers would run. 
The future Governments pledged themselves to accept foe awards 
of foe Boundary Coinmissloiu whatever these might be and to 
enforce tl:cm impartially as soon as they were announced. A 
special Boundary Force, consisting of over two divisions of mixed 
Indian troops, was established to keep the peace in foe twelve 
central districts of the Punjab duri:^ the period of change-over 
to the new conditions. Its Commander, Major-General T. W. 
Rees, was responsible through the Supreme Commander 
(Field-Marshal Auchinleck) and foe Joint Drfeucc Council to foe 
two Governments; and an Indian Brigadier and a Pakistani 
Colonel were attached to him as advisers. The Porcc contained 
in all some fifty thousand ofiicets and men, and a high proportion 
of foe ofocers were Britisl:. A similar organisatios, it was decided, 
would be set up in Bengal if necessary. 

The findii^ of the Boundary Commissions were not 
announced until August iTfo; theit publication was deliberately 
wifolield so that die contention they must inevitably provoke 
should not mar foe ceicbtadon of lodependeoce. hi his report 
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Sir Cyril Radcliffe explained difit although there were large 
areas in cadi Province wlilch had provoked no controversy, the 
Hinda and Muslim members o£ tlic Commisslous liad been 
unable to agree on any of the issues arising iu the other areas 
which were disputed between tlic communities. The Cliairman 
had therefore to give his own dcdsioiis, so diet these became in 
effect the awards of the Conmiissions. 

In the Punjab Sir Cyril was faced with the task of drawing a 
frontier line through tlic bitterly disputed region between tlic 
Bcas and the Sutlej rivers on the one Innd, and die river Ravi on 
the otlicr. Here no bouiwlaty could be devised wliicli would not 
cut across systems of canal irrigation, railways and roads, all 
developed on tlic assumption of a single administration for die 
whole Province. There were certain not inconsiderable areas, 
cast of the Sutlej and iu die ai^lc of the Bcas and the SudeJ, which 
Sir Cyril felt obliged to award to East Punjab aldiough tlicy had 
Muslim majorities, so as not to disrupt railway cowimiiiicacions 
and water syitcms. Plscwhcrc he could not avoid breaking up 
services of diis kind: and he could only express his hope that a 
solution might be found in political arrmigeineiits between the 
tvro States such as lay outside die scope of the Commission but 
wliich might, for instance, provide for die joint control of die 
resources in question. 

There was also the complicadon diat each side vigorously 
maintahied its claim to both Lahore and Amritsar. Sir Cyell’s line 
gave the former to Pakistan and die latter to India., 

In Bengal Sir Cyril found the most diverse solutions to the 
foonder question propounded by die parties concerned; and a 
province vvhich offered ‘few, if any, sadsfectoty natural 
boundaries’ and whiidi had developed ‘on lines that do net well 
accord with a division by contiguous majority areas of Muslims 
and non-Mudimsh Here also he found it impossible to draw a 
boundary under the Commission’s terntf of reference witliout 
causing some interruption of railway and river systems; so diat 
here also he could only suggest political arrangements designed 
Co minimise the consequences of sitch intetnipdon, His award 
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drew a iwarly straight notth'SOUth Imc &om the Himalayan 
foothills east of Darjeeling to the Bay of Bengal just cast of 
Calcutta, which thus ro India. 

On behalf of the Bengal Commission, Sic Cyril had also to 
decide how much of tlic Sylhet district of Assam, with any 
concigiious Mnslini-inajority areas of adjoining districts, should 
be transferred to East Bengal. His decision gave the latter neatly 
the whole of Sylhet but no other pare of Assam. 

It was inevitable that the awards should satisfy net dice side, 
since tlicy could iioc reconcile daims diat were irrcconcOablc. 
The Premiers of Ease and West Bengal, however, in a joint 
statement appealed to the people on both sides of the boundary 
to accept the Coinmission's award for Bengal, and pointed cut 
that nothing could prevent the leaders of India and Pakistan £com 
coining to a new agreement in rise future to readjust the dividing 
line. The Punjab award, on the ocher huid, immediately aroused 
die bitter CSC cricidsm, especially on die Muslim side. Mhiistcrs of 
the Pakistan Government were (quoted as sdginatkiug it as 
‘exticnicly unfeir’, 'disgusting', 'abominable* and *one-sidcd’. 

asserted that the award was so un&ir as to absolve the 
Pakistan Government of its prior undertaking to observe it, and 
added chat 'even if the Govemmenr accepts the territorial murder 
of Pakistan, the people will not'. But die aspect of the new 
frontier which, however uicscapabk, was to produce die greatest 
calamities was tliat it cue in two die homelands of the Sikhs, 
placing die majority in India but leaving ova a million in 
Pakistui. 

The importance of the Sikh community in the Punjab was 
indubitable. Only a century earlier they had ruled die Province; 
and dicy had since made invaluable cotitxibudons to its politics 
and its economy and, even mote notably, to the Indian Army. 
For these reasons the consideration which had htax shown dieni 
in each successive stage of the constitutional discuaiom had been 
out of all proportion to their numbers. This had encouraged diem 
to believe that uo setdenicnt could be adopted which did not 
make their interests a major concern; and so the demands they 
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pat forward were apt to be extravagant. They claimed, for 
example, chat if Pakistan were conceded to the Muslims, aixother 
independent State should be created for themselves. Ui^ortuiiacely 
for them, however, they numbered only about four million in a 
population of ap noillion for the Punjab as a whole, and did not 
consdeute a majority in any disoict of the Province, Jinmli put 
his £ngcr on ttds weakness when he annotmeed that h9 was not 
opposed Coa Sikli State as such, provided they showed him where 
it could be created, But the fault was by no means wholly on one 
side, The Muslim League kjiew quite well that die Sikli fear of 
Muslim domination in Pakistan equalled, if it did not exceed, the 
Muslim fear of Hindu domination in a united India; yet it never 
seems to have offered the Sikhs assurances of autonomy or pro¬ 
tection which might have induced tiiem in return Co acquiesce 
in the inclusion in Pakistan of a united Punjab. Sardar Baldev 
S ingh , speaking of talks he had held when a Minister in the Punjab, 
had said: personally cried to get Mr. Jixmah to tell us what 
secucity and guarantee the Muslim League would give to the 
Sikhs in the Punjab. Mr. Jimmh’s attitude has always been that we 
should first accept Pakistan and then he will give us justice. la 
other words, he wants the Sikhs first to come under his domina¬ 
tion and then dictate his terms’. Jinnah would no doubt have told 
a different story: but die fact remains that the Muslims seem to 
have made no determined effort to allay the Sikh opposition to 
Pakistan, with the result that wliec the partition of the Punjab 
became a live issue the Sikhs preferred dais solution, even though 
it might cut dieir homelands in two, to remaining together if 
this meant coming under Muslim rule. But the Sikhs’ concep¬ 
tion of th^ own importance seems to have persuaded them at 
first that die partition of the Punjab could and would be carried 
out in a manner which would preserve the integrity of tiieir 
community and its possessions. They lield that the basis for 
division should be not population alone, but also property, well 
knowing that their community was a relatively wealthy one. On 
this and odicr grounds—including the sittiation of theit principal 
shrines and temples^tixey had daimed that the new boundary 
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should be rlic River Chcnab, which runs some 8o to 140 miles 
west of the frontier as eventually fixed. Their leaders had ex¬ 
plained that their acceptance of the June 3 cd plan was conditional 
on the report of the Boundary Cojiimission being to tlieir liking. 
However, for some time before the Commission’s report was 
puhlislicd, it liad become very evident that their claims were fat 
removed from tlie realities of the situation, Tlic Tiidepcndcnce 
Act marked out a provindal boundary wliich lay considerably to 
the ease of the Cheuab; and it began to dawn upon the Sikhs that 
the award, so fat from being carried outprimaiily in their intcrese* 
would be unable to give diem ajiythh^ like what they considered 
their due. Hidierto they had maintained an uneasy alliance with 
Congress, based on theic common opposition to Pakistan; now 
it seemed only too clear diat Congress was unable or unwillfug 
CO do anything to save them from annihilation and chat they 
would have to rely upon dieir strong dght arm alone. Sardax 
Baldev Singh, as the Sikh reptesentativc on die Paitition Council, 
had indeed signed die pledge that die Boundary Commission’s 
awards would be accepted and enforced, whatever diey might 
be. But some days earlier he had told a meeting of Delhi Sikhs 
diat if the award of the Punjab Comniisdou went against dicir 
community they would oppose it ‘tooth and nail’. ^ advised 
them to remain peaceful until die Commisaon’s decision was 
known, but to prepare for a struggle if necessary ‘without looking 
for help from any qoatter’. The origins of the subsequent 
massacres are still obscure, but there is evidence that the oft- 
repeated accusadon which represaits them as an organised rising 
or conspiracy is not far off die mark- For example, all who saw 
the Sikh bands remarked that they moved in military formation 
and showed a disdpUned ruthlessncss m strong contrast to the 
instinedve ferocity of the mobs in earlier outbreaks. 

Already during the weeks preceding independence day gangs 
led by ex-soldiers and armed widi automatic guns, rides and 
bombs were roaming the countryside attacking and burning 
villages and massaerh^ thdi inhabitants. Over a large pact of the 
central Punjab law and order had broken down; ic was estimated 
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clut in tlie AmricsRt di&tricc aloue nearly i,cco people were killed 
during the first foitniglit m August. If the Sikhs were the most 
active aggressors they wae not, even at this stage, the only 
guilty party. All three eonununities suffered heavy casualties, and 
there began the long and terrible processions of people in the last 
stages of misery, Muslims fleeing westward and Hindus and Sikhs 
eastward. The results soon became visible iu Delhi, where by 
August 14th 80,000 refugees liad collected. 

It was significant that, except for the Maliasabha, die Siklis 
were the oidy body which refused to take part in die celebration 
of independence day, While in other cities the day passed off 
peacefully, in Lahore dicre was no imcnnissioii in tlic toll of 
assault and arson, and fifty people were killed in riots- The 
establishment of the new Dominions was swiftly followed in die 
Punjab by tlic cliaos of undeclared civil war. By August 17th 
the Province was cut off fi^in Delhi except by ait; by the 20th 
there was said to be scarcely a vilh^e between Lahore and 
Amritsar which had not been burnt and its inhabitants ex¬ 
terminated or forced to flee, Refugees were now counted in 
hundreds of thousands. Gai^s held up Crains, slaughtecing all 
members of the opposing community on board; columns of 
unarmed refugees were attacked and massacred; no quarter was 
given to women and children. The Sikhs seemed bent upon 
clearing the East Punjab of Muslims, at whatever cost in atrocities 
and devastation. The West Punjab was quieter at first; but after 
a few days terrible reprisals, stimulated as usual by rumours and 
refugees’ stories, began to be taken. 

The new Govemnicnts of the East and West Punjab were 
entirely unprepared to deal widi this crisis, or even wldi the 
ordinary tasks of administration. The process of partition was 
(kx from being complete; neither Goverimienc had a Seccctaifiu 
or district s taff in working order, and the East Punjab had not even 
settled where its capital should be. During the Governor s regime 
British officials, who alone could deal with the situation im¬ 
partially, had been posted to the worst trouble spots. With die 
transfer of power these men largely disappeared; while wholesale 
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changes among Indian officials were a further cause of administra¬ 
tive breakdown. The West Punjab Govcnimcnt was seriously 
handicapped by the £ight of die Hindu ofiidals—said to amount 
to half the total—from Lahore. Moreover now» almost for the 
first time, the police gave way to communal feeling. On both 
sides chq^ not only foiled co protect members of the nworlcy 
comniunity but took an aedve part ui arson, looting and murder. 
This colkpsc came at a time when, apart from the vital task of 
restoring order, there were die u^ent problems of moving 
refugees or housing and protecting tlicm undl removal could be 
arranged, of feeding them aud taldng precautions against epi¬ 
demics. 

The Punjab Boundary Force had been established on August 
ist. It was soon in action, and chore is no doubt that but for its 
work the slaugliccr would have been very much greater. But from 
the outset it was freed with the impossible cask of restoring order 
over a huge area which was rapidly drifting into anarchy. Tlic 
marauding bands could count on the sympathy, or terror, of most 
of the population. The Force was thus Iiampcrcd by lack of 
intelligence, and even when it received news tliae a village was 
about to be attacked, before it could send a dccachnicnt there 
the attackers, their ghastly work compUced, would have passed on 
elsewhere. The troops, too, began co succumb to the strain of 
being expected co uke action against their co-religionists in the 
bitter communal war. Yet though they frequently refused to 
fire on aggressor? of their own faith, clicy never gave way to 
parmamhip as wliolc-beartedly as did the police; dicrc were 
many fower accusations chat they had actively joined in the 
strife. 

If the new Governments oflndla and Pakistan, even in thdr em¬ 
bryo state before August 15 di, miglit have done much more to meet 
a forseeable emergency, they'can at least be given credit for turning 
swiftly to meet it as won as die independence celebrations were 
over. The Joint Defence Coundl held its first meeting on August 
i6ch, specifically to consider the Punjab situation. The next day 
the two Prime Ministers, with the Governors and Ministers of the 
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East and West Punjab and a number of civil and milirary officials, 
held a conference ac the East Punjab town of AmbaU; diey after- 
wards issued a joint scarement declaring that they were determined 
to end disorder and were taking concerted measures for that 
purpose, The Punjab Bouudary Force was reinfbrccd, machinery 
was set up for mameainuig liaison between the civil and military 
authorities of India and Pakistani and tli« leaders, including 
Pandit Nehru, Jiuuali and Master Tara Singh, issued urgent appeals 
for peace and warnuigs of tlic dangers of retaliation. Wlien it 
became evident chat tlie scale of the crisis was far greater than had 
been anticipated and that the combined efforts of tlic Central and 
Provincial Governments were not being successful in recovering 
che lose control, a farther meeting of the Joint Defence Council, 
presided over by Lord Mountbatteti and attended by Jinnah, was 
held on August agth at Laliore. Its main decision was to abolish 
immediately the Punjab Boundary Force, on the ground that its 
task had 'grown out of all proportion to che responsibiliCy placed 
upon it'. There was risk in this, but also the advantage riiat the 
responsibility for rescocing order would now lie squarely upon the 
two Governments and their armies. It was decided that these 
should sec up separate army headquarters to control the boundary 
area, but diac both should be situated in Laliore to ensure the 
closest cO'OperaCiou in providing guards and escorts for refugees. 
Henceforth Indian and Pakiscani troops would in general be used 
only on their own sides of che frontier, thougli they might be lent 
from one Dominion to the oChcr to protect refugee camps and 
convoys of their own community, The meeting was immediately 
followed by tours of foe disturbed areas by Ministers of both 
Governments, Pandit Nehru accompanying Liaquat Ali Khan and 
Saidar Baldey Singh accompanying Sardat Abdur Rab Nfshfar. 
Pandit Nehru and Saedar Patel, recognising that they were 
faced with a crisis of the dimensions of a war, invoked the 
experience of Lord Mountbatten in foe conduct of large-scale 
operations. With an objectivity which must have been hard to 
achieve in the first flush of independence, they invited him to 
become Chairman of an Emergency Committee of the Cabinet, 
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set up to deal with the disturliances. He accepted ou condition 
that tlie extent to wliinli he had now resumed administrative 
control should not he made public, 

There now seemed ground for the belief that a sligljt improve¬ 
ment had set in, especially In the last Punjab. Towns became 
quieter, if only because the minorities had by tiiis time been cleared 
out. Elsewhere attacks on refugees were the main problem, but 
these diminished as the two armies—foe only evident organisa¬ 
tions in eidicr part of the divided Province—began to bring some 
sort of order into the tragic process of migration. Their Cask was a 
vase one; on Scpccmbei 3rd it was ofodally estimated that during 
the past fortn^hc over half a million refugees had crossed foe 
botmdary in each direction. The fovoured few were taken out by 
air; hut the vast majoticy travelled by train, lorry, bullock cart, 
or on foot; or else foey waited until protection could be arranged, 
huddled together in camps often wifoout food, shelter or sanita¬ 
tion. The onset of the monsoon rains reduced them to even moic 
ezUeme depths of misery. 

The leaders of the two Governments were now making sincere 
and resolute effore to check violence and to co-opeiatc with one 
another. At Erst they had tried to persuade foe minorities ro over¬ 
come their fears and stay at home; but they were soon obliged to 
reconcile themselves to the inevitability of mass miration, and 
devoted their energies to aceu^ that it was carried out in an 
orderly mamicr. Yet there were ominous signs that they were 
hard put to it to keep their mutual hostility under control. Theit 
public pronouncements tended to give first place to the rescue 
of refugees from over the border, the restoration of order in 
their own jurisdictions coming only second, Even exhortations 
s^tinst retaliation, made from the IiighesC level, were accom¬ 
panied by bitter accusations against die other side. Jiimali, in a 
broadcast urgv^ that Pakistan must honour foe pledge to abide 
by the Boundary Commission’s award, stigmatised the award as 
'unjust, incomprehensible, even perverse’. Master Tara Singh 
took even less trouble to hide his feelings: his appeal for peace 
was joined wifo threats that (he Sikhs would never accept foe 
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boundary award and must be prepared to fight to the death for 
their josc eights. With the ineceasing violence of the conHict the 
utterances of thU fiery old man became less and less restrained. He 
laid the whole blame for what liad occurred upon die Muslims, 
and denied that there could henceforth be any friendship, or even 
good relations, between tlicm and tlie Sikhs. Mcanwliilc rhe 
communiques issued by bodi the Punjab Covemments were 
grossly partisan, and on each side die Press did more tocxdrc 
feeliugs of revenge diaii Co allay diem. 

Yet in Bengal, the otixer danger area, cvcucs since pardtion liad 
taken a far more encouraging turn. The stoty of Calcutta durhig 
these ertdeal weeks is a most remarkable one. Right up co August 
r5th dashes between Hindus and Muslims, often causing many 
dcadis, were still occurring dally; and tire authoridcs and public 
were fearful that worse would come wlicn the Province was 
formally paiddoned. Then the League’s ascendancy in Calcutta 
would it at an end; instead it would become the lieadquartecs of 
a Congress Govenunent of W«t Bengal, and die mote ^natical 
Hindus might be expected to take their revenge on the Muslims. 

This was the situation which seemed imminent when Mr. 
Suhiawardy, the Muslim cx-Premiee, urged Gandhi, who was on 
his way to spaid a second winter in die Noakhali district, to go 
to Calcutta instead. Gandhi agreed, and on August isdi he and 
Mr. Suheawardy seeded cogethet ia a workman's house in one of 
the most ciot^ericken areas of the dry. How fu die events diac 
followed were die result of diis peace mission it is impossible to 
Say; but die fact remains that on August I5di, for die first time for 
five weeks, there were no communal incidents, and mixed pardcs 
of Hindus and Muslims drove round the dey shouting their 
welcome to independence. Gandlii himself rook no pare in the 
celebradcns, but spent the day fkstieg, spinning and praying. 
The unaccustomed harmony continued for the rest of the moiidi. 
Hindus and Muslims held joint demonstradons, Muslims attended 
Gandhi's daily prayer meetings, and Hindus joined in the Mudiiu 
festival of Id. The authorities were able to withdraw curfew 
restrictions which had been In force for twelve months. 
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Then on September ist, when tlie news &om ihc Punjab had 
had time Co produce its efiect, rioting broke out again and bombs 
and firearms were used in the streets. The authorities acted 
promptly, and continued demoustrations of Hindu-Muslim 
unity showed that the fund of goodwill persisted. But die most 
dramatic reaction was Gandhi’s iminediatc decision to begin a 
fast ‘to end only if and when sanity returns to Calcutta’, This 
gesture struck tlic imaginatloit of the city, and indeed of ail 
hidia; and the impression it wrought deepened as the old man 
of seventy-seven was repotted to be growing weaker. The enctre 
police force of North Calcutta, including Europeans, undertook 
a rwenCy-four liour fast in sympadiy, while continuity on duty. 
For three days the riotiiy went on, causing nearly one hundr^ 
deaths. Then came twenty-four hours with no incidents; and, at 
the urgent request of his friends, Gandlii broke his (iSt after 
receiving a pledge from Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders that 
they would he responsible for keepiiy tlic peace in tlieir areas 
and would strive, even at the cost of tlieir lives, to prevent forther 
disorder. His triumph was complete, and die peace he brought 
was destined to endure. A League newspaper, acknowledging 
the debt Calcutta Mialims owed him, said 'he was ready to die 
so that cliey might live peacefully'. He had in fact worked a 
miracle, perhaps the greatest of modem times. 

Meami^ule the communal war had spread, with the ever- 
increasing Aood of refiigees, from the Punjab to Delhi. The 
stories told by the refryees, of whom some aoo.ooo had arrived 
in the dty and its neighbourhood by September 5th, stirred up 
feelhys against the local Muslims. Soon there were shoodng and 
subbing afeays, then the seizure of Muslim houses by refugees 
and the looting of Muslim shops, attacks on trains and surrounding 
villages and, finally, pitched battles in the streets. Even in the 
sedate avenues of New Delhi Muslims were hunted out and 
butchered. 

The In d ian Government realised the supreme importance of 
curbing this outbreak of violence on their threshold, If they 
could achieve this, they might reasonably hope that the communal 
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war would be confined Co tke Punjab; if they failed, dierc seemed 
every chance of its spreading over die whole subcontinent. For- 
cunacely they acted at once and with great energy. A military 
force of some 5,000 men was concentrated in the city, and day 
and night troops patrolled the streets under orders to slioot oiJy 
CO kill Muslims were assembled in vast protected camps, though 
at first little or nothing was done eichcr to feed tlicm or to 
protect them from die monsoon downpour. For some four days 
dw situation was extremely serious, the surrowidiiig countryside 
was ill turmoil, and communications by rail and air were sus¬ 
pended. Nearly sixty per cent of the police force, mostly Muslims, 
had resigned or deserted wltcn die disturbances began, and the 
volunteer constabulary recruited in didc place often did more 
hum dun good, harassing Muslim householders on pretext of 
searching for arms. But gradually the drastic military measures 
began to produce results; the British-officered Gurkhas, acting 
with vigour and iinpardality, were pardculaily effective. On 
September pch Gandhi arrived from Calcutta and at once brought 
his calming influence to bear on inflamed passions. During the 
next few days the city gradually returned to normal except for 
the refugee camps, where many thousands of Muslims waited in 
misery and terror either for transport to Pakistan or for a return 
of confidence sufficient for diem to go back to their work and 
homes. In some ten days of shiaghter at least a thousand lives had 
been lost. 

Owing or not to the victory of law and order in Delhi, the 
wave of violence did nor spread as many had feared or predicted. 
Early in September, indeed, armed Pathans invaded Pcsliawat 
and began a reign of terror foe Hindus and Sikhs; and it looked 
as if they might sweep down into the Punjab and avenge their 
Muslim brethren, However, order was restored and the danger 
receded for a dme. In Karachi the reaction to the massacre of 
Muslims in Delhi showed itself in some stabbing incidents 
in which Hindus and Sikhs were the victims. Members of these 
cormnuniGcs, fearing worse to come, took sliip in large numbers 
for Bombay. Later there was some serious trouble in the western 
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districts of tlic Umtwl Provinces, vdioi rcrugees from West 
Punjab b^an to arrive there, Yet over by far the greater part of 
the two OominioDS peace .and order prevailed, and life went on 
muck as it Had done before the coming of independence; ckoagk 
among the minotides nervous apprekemtou was moundug, and 
everywhere there was distress of inuid at the news from the 
maelstrom whicli swirled acoimd the central Pciiyab. 

For there the apparent iniptovcrauaC of early September had 
turned out to be illusory. Indeed^ condidous laad worsened, with 
results that threatened a disaster which woiOd engulf the rwo new 
States in war and ruin. A serious epidemic of cholera broke out 
among the refugees—dac inevitable outcome of the ghasdy condi- 
dons hi cheir camps; chough after a dnie it was held in chtek by 
mass hioculacious. Torrcndal lauis were foUowed by tlic worst 
floods for yuan winch, spreading over a thousand sqxarc miles on 
either side of the new frondcr, breached railways and roads, 
destroyed food stocks and swept into the refugee camps, drowning 
their inmates or marooning them for days without shelter or 
food. Buc worst of all, attacks on the rrains and convoys of 
terrified fugidves persisted and even increased. Durii^ the four 
days September I9tk to 22Qd there were seven attacks on special 
trauu between Delhi and Lahore, wkh the result that the two 
Governments were obliged to suspend all refugee iraiflc for 
Several days. In at least two of these inddents the oflidal com- 
niunv^ues of die other side put the number of deaths as over a 
thousand, though the figures may well have been inflated by 
rumour and propaganda. A report from India that a Hindu 
refugee train in West Punjab had been attacked and heavy casual¬ 
ties inflicted would be met by Pakistan with the retort chat cliis 
was an exaggeradon and that Muslim convoys in East Purdah had 
suflered even licavier casualties. The tnitb seems to be tliat 
die pcoblem had grown so vase that for a time it defied all attempts 
to control it. Between one and two million people were now on 
die move in each dkecdon, sometimes cravelling in convoys of 
several hundred diousand. There were simply not enough troops 
available on etdier side to give adequate protection to these 
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organised convoys, to die spedal craim and the refugee camps; 
and there were iu addinon die tasks of guaidiug diose who were 
on the move from their homes to the assembly points, and of 
mahitaiiiiiig kw and order generally. 

In such conditions ic is hariily surprising that the will to co¬ 
operate among chose at the head of afiain showed signs of 
cracking under the serein, wicli the result due at the end of 
September the sinution was eniscr dun m any dmc since die 
first fiarc-up after August The Press of die two countries 
was fighting a violent batdc of words, while die more faiutical 
Leaguers on one dde and die Mahasabha and the Sikhi on die 
otlier were u^ing more vigorous measures not only to rescue 
minoriues but Co defend thdr borders against the supposed 
aggressive inteadous of dac other party. In Pakisfui the Govern¬ 
ment of India was accused of weakness in dealing with die 
Sikhs; it was alleged that for polidcal reasons the Indian leaders 
were reluctant eitlier to brand them as the perpetrators of the 
present trouble or to take strong action to suppress them. Then 
came the charge that India was deliberately tiyir^ to swamp 
Pakiscait widi Muslim refiigees from India in order to bring about 
her economic breakdown—a charge wliich Indian Ministers were 
at pains to refute by asserting that no compulsion was being used 
to force Muslims to leave India; aldiough, as had been agre^, the 
mass exchange of populadon between die two Pmijahs was being 
organised, while those in otiicr Provinces who wished to migrate 
ro Pakistan were being helped to do so as fiir as possible. The 
leaders of Pakistan seem to have been genuinely afraid that theit 
new State was in danger of beini strangled acbirdi, and that every 
move on the part of India was deliberately aimed at her destruc¬ 
tion, Liaquat Ali Khan asserted that Pakistan was ‘surrounded on 
all sides by forces which were out to destroy her*; and Jinnah 
more than once spoke of her as the victim of a deep-kid and well- 
planned conspiracy. i 

In India the stock reply to these accusations was that the root 
cause of ail the trouble lay in the League’s sedulous preaching of 
the two-uadon theory, which had finally infected eveo the 
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Muslim peasants c£ the F unjab» settuig diem against neighbours 
with whom dicy iiad lived contentedly for generations. But 
among righMvmg Hindus also tliis tlieory was gcowing, in the 
form of a demand tliat the new India must be a Hindu State in 
which chose of other faltlis would have something less chan full 
dtizenslup eights. Pandit Nelirti resolutely set his face against all 
the implications of this demand, ceaselessly preaching instead the 
ideal of a democratic and secular Stare to wliicli Congress was 
offidally conuiutccd- Tliougli his pronouiiccinciits were not 
always free &om tecii mi nations, his was in general a potent and 
luosc valuable Inducuce on the side of reason and tolerance, an 
induciicc brought to bear not only through official utterances from 
the seat of GovermnenC but in personal visits to villages and 
refugee camps. Gandhi and Maulana Azad were likewise powerful 
champions of moderation; thougli even Gandhi allowed hinwclf 
to be so swayed by the prevailing bitterness as to speak of 
Pakistan's persistence iu doing wrong and in refusing to sec her 
'proved Giioi. 

As in undivided India the Muslim minority had been more 
ready than tlic Hindu majority to look to the ‘third party' for 
sympathy and safeguards, so now Pakistan, the smaller of the 
two Dominions, showed die greater willingness to seek help from 
overseas in the crisis which had so soon bcfrllcn her, Already on 
September itirh her Foreign Minister, Sir ZafruUah Khan, on his 
arrival in New York to lead the Pakistan Delegation to die 
United Nations Genccal Assembly, announced that unless the 
Government of India took steps to end the slauglicer of Muslims, 
liis Government would file a formal complaint widi the United 
Nations Organisation; and if they did not obtain satisfredoo, they 
might have to resort to ^direct measures'. This statement seems 
to have been made without authority; but a few days later ic was 
learnt that Pakistan had suggested to India a joint request to the 
United Nations to fly out immediately twelve neutral observers 
to study conditions in die two Dominions, particularly among 
the refugees. This was followed by the news that the Government 
of Pakistan )iad asked the ether Governments of the British 
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Coinmonwedch for friendly idvicc and help in ending the 
attacks on refugees in both pares of India and in ensuring safety 
and peace there. 

The Government of India regarded tlxese moves with die same 
sort of disfavour and suspicion as Congress liad sltown during die 
political struggles of the past forty years towards tlie League’s 
tendency to invoke British aid. lliey rejected the proposal for 
United Nadom observers on the ground rliac these might not be 
thoroughly funiliar with local problems, conditions andl3ngu.*igcs. 
Tlie proposal for Conunonwcold: mcervendon seemed to them 
an atfoont to their newly won independence, a confession chat the 
two new Dominioiia were incapable of managing their own 
affiiin, perhaps even a siiusccr move to enlist die synipadiy of die 
other Commonwealth Governments on die side of Pakistan 
against India. They therefore contented themselves with supply¬ 
ing to diese Govemmencs their own version of the recent troubles 
and with declaring diac diey would welcome the appointment 
of a body of impaicial observers chosen from within the 
two Domiuom tliemsclvcs to ace in the disturbed areas of die 
Punjab. 

Though foe full correspondence has never been published^ it 
can be assumed that the other Commonwealth Governments felt 
some bewilderment in face of this new and embarrassing de^ 
pactore in Commoiiwealch rdadons. If, as appears to be foe casc^ 
the Pakistan request expressly ruled out military aid in restoring 
order, it is difficult to see how, witli foe best will in die world, they 
could have helped. Any form of advice or assistance would have 
involved sending experts or observers to the Punjab, which foe 
Government of India would have strongly opposed. In fois 
situation the Commonweal fo Govenmicnts seem to have 
confoied thenrselves to expressions of sympathy and of hope that 
India and Pakistan would be able foemselves to work out a 
solution of foeir ttoubles. For the rest, some extremely useful and 
timely help was given in foe shape of diolcra vaccine and other 
medical sappUes. 

In foe Punjab, meanwhile, violence had decreased, and by foe 
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middle of October the principal enemies were hunger, disease, 
exposxrtc and exhalation, which sdll took a fearful toll of life. The 
two Governments found it eaaei to work togetlicr against such 
impersonal foes chan against tlw forces of communal fanaticism; 
and bocli were anxious diat the exchange of minorities between 
Bast and West should be completed if possible before winter sec 
in. The result was smoother co-operation between tlie respective 
iiulitary cvacuadou oiganisations and railway authorities. These 
completed their operations in the first week of December. By 
then, it was cscimafcd, more than eight and a lialf niilliou refugees 
had crossed the Indo-Pakistan border in one direction or the o 4 cr. 
Of idicse, non-Muslim refugees from Western Pakistan to India 
were computed at some 4,3 dz,000, tlic remainder being Muslims 
fleeing to Pakistan. On both sides the authorities were foced with 
vast problems of resettlement. Western Pakistan had lost its Hindu 
money-lenders, traders and clerks and its well-to^ ?>ikh fanners; 
it had gained instead a multitude of small cultivators and artisans, 
Its economic life was thus thrown out of gear, wliilc on the other 
side India fourrd herself widr a glut of non-manual workers. At the 
end of the year her Government claimed tliat dacy had already 
resettled a large proportion of her refugees, over one and a half 
million in Bast Punjab. Yet in the Indian Dominion there were 
still more than 160 refugee camps, providing accommodation to 
one and a qiurter million mifortunate people. In Bast Punjab 
alone there were e^Cy-five such camps where, owing to 
^idemics and the cold of winter, the deadi rate remained high. 

No figures of total casualties in die Punjab since independence 
day can be more than conjectural. All chat can be said is that the 
deaths must have amounted to many hundreds of thousands. 

Tlie process of dealing with the administrative problems 
consequent on partition took a similar course of a period of 
extreme tension, followed, at the close of the year, by some solid 
progress. Jn its initial stages the organisadon for carrying out 
particioo which was described earlier had functioned with ad- 
mlraUe smoothness, so that by August 15th only a fow imporcanc 
nutters remained to be setded. But (he events which came $0 
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swiftly and so oakinitously to disturb the cdebracfoti of in* 
dependence strained the partition machinery almost to bccaking 
point. For many weeks all eyes were fixed on die Punjab, die 
settlement of the outstanding issues hung fire, and it even seemed 
as if some of the ground which had been gained was being lost 
For example die Pakistan Govemnienc imposed an export duty 
on raw jntc leaving Eastern Pakistan for India—a step which, die 
Govetmnent of India alleged, violated an agcccinent wliidi liad 
been ceaclicd to maintain as far as possible die status quo in 
economic matters uudl 3I8C March 1948. As tlic risk of war 
betweeu die two Douiinions became more real die Government 
of India, who held in dieir territories the greater pare of the 
divmbb assets, became more and more unwilling to implcmenc 
agccementt which involved transfecring to Pakistan arms and 
munitions which might be lued against their own forces. Soon 
they were pressing for the closing down of the Supreme Com* 
inaiider*s Headquarters on the ground that the task of recorndtut- 
ing die armed forces had been largely completed. The Pakistan 
Government were equally insistent upon the need foe retaining 
diis neutral organisadon undl April 18 th, 1948, the dace originally 
agreed. It was in fact dissolved at the end of November, after 
Held Marshal Auchiidcck hnd represented to die Joint Defence 
Coundl that it was becoming Imposuble for him and liis officers 
to discharge their tasks in the absence of ‘the necessary spirit of 
goodwill and co*opecatioii hetweeu the principal parties con* 
cerned’. 

The Joint Defence Coundl was thus deprived of its executive 
arm; it nevertheless dedded to remam in being and to replace the 
Armed Forces Reconstitution Committee by a temporary 
Execudve Committee, composed of officials and service chie& 
of the two Dominions, to deal with the remaining problems of 
reconstitution. These mainly concerned the dividoji and move¬ 
ment of military stores; and the Council now issued a warning 
against disobedience to its orders on this subject on the pare of 
subordinate offidals. It also decided that a number of teams should 
be appouLted from the ordnance services of the two Dominions— 
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chc Indun teams operating lu Pakistan and tkc Pakistan reams in 
India—to supervise the selection and despacdi of stoics allocated 
for transfb*. 

The Council's session of November 26di, at which this step 
forward was taken, marked a coming together of the Iixdian and 
Pakistani leaders after some weeks of extremely strained reUdons. 
It was followed by a meeting of the Parddon Council at which a 
resolute effort was made to settle the outstfuiding parddon ques¬ 
tions. These concerned the division of assets such as the cash and 
sterling balances of the former Government of India, as well as 
military stores and ordnance factories; and ofliabilides soch as the 
uncovered debt of the former Government of India, and pensions. 
On all tlicse issues complete agreement was reached. No question 
therefore remained to be setded by the arbitral tribunal presided 
over by Sir Patrick Spens. 

Tins success reflected great ctedit vapou the statesmen at the 
head of the cv/o new States and upon ieir officials who, with a 
tradition of working together in undivided India, had been 
able to continue their padenc negotiations even when political 
bitterness was at its height. Yet the conflict over Kashmir, which 
will be described in the next chapter, bade foil ro wreck much, if 
not all, of what had been achieved, Again die Government of 
India were hesitating to £iii£l the parddon agreements for fear 
chat by so doing they would be supplying Pakistan with the means 
Co wage war against them. Thus before the year was they were 
threatening to hold up the payment of fifey-nine crorcs of rupees 
(some 44 million pounds) which had become due to Pakistan 
under the recent £nanckl agreement. 
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THE STATES 


SCATTERED ACROSS tKe Dinp of India, che 562 States owed their 
exisceoce to no diSbrence in character between dick peoples or 
territories and those of the Biidsli Indian Provinces. Their 
position* whidi depended upon the acknowledgment by tbeir 
Rulers of the suzerainty of the King-Emperor, had origiimrcd as 
a political c:gjediciit for cxtcjiding British control without 
esciending British administration. In the carlicc sbgcs of it$ 
expansion the Ease India Company had been very reluctant to 
add CO the territories under its direct adiniuistradon; it was not 
inclined to augment the governmental—as opposed to the 
^plcnnacic and commerda^responsihilides of die small body of 
Englishmen who served it u\ so vast a country. Hence the policy 
of recognising and maintaining existing Rulers or Chiefs who 
could be relied upon to keep the peace and work in ‘subordinate 
co-operation' with the British; hence the conclusion of the 
multicude of trcedes which, chough they served thde immediate 
purpose of helping die padEcadon of the country, were so 
Seriously to fetter tlic BritUli authorities later on. A reversal of this 
policy in the middle of the mnctccnth century, which led the 
annexation of la^e tracts of territory 60m Indian Rulers to the 
direct control of the Company, was abrupdy checked by the 
Mudny; and when this had been suppressed Queen Victoria gave 
her celebrated plec^c to ‘respect the rights, dignity and honour of 
the nadve Princes as our own'. The result was to cryscallise the 
political coniigiiratioii of the country as it happened to exist in 
1S58; and this in turn largely depended on who had been in 
control of various areas when, carliet in the century, the dde of 
British power swept over them. This explains the diversity of 
origin of the Rulers of die Indian States; Rajput Princes of ancient 
dynasties, Mahratta warlords, men who were nominally oflidals 
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of die Mogul finipiie, advenciirCR who seized thdr oppottunily, 
were alike pressed into the service of the Company’s policy. It also 
accounts for die grc.it diflercnccs in size among the States. At one 
end of the scale Hyderabad and Kashmii eacli had an area of over 
82>ooo square miles (the area of Great Britain is 69,041); in popuU- 
dou, Hyderabad with z6 millions, Mysore widi over 7, Travan- 
core with 6 and Kashmir widi 4 headed tlie list. Ac die other 
end were a luulciLiidc of tiuy estates beating at least a paper 
ccseiublancc to die petty fic6 which still existed in G<5rniany at 
die begiunu^ of die nineteenth century; and which, we ate told, 
were ‘composed of a small town .ind four or five villages’ yet 
boasted ‘a Clianccry, a Consistory, a Treasury, a Court Marshal’s 
Office, a Forest Department and a Board of Works’. In India as 
in Germany territories wcic inextricably intermingled, fconciers 
were tortuous and enclaves coiunion; in India this gave rise to 
obvious administrative difficuluca between Scatca and neighbour- 
ijig Provinces and among die StiKs themselves. 

The only fiictor common to all these heterogeneous units of 
government was tlicir relationship to die Bridsh Crown. This 
was known as Paramo untcy^a word which, since it epitomised a 
whole complex of shifting relations, the British authorities had 
always sedulously refrained from attempting co compress iuco a 
definition. Broadly speaking, it tneaiic on the one liand dut the 
Crown was bound to protect the Rulers and their dynasdci from 
external aggression and intcmal revolt, while ordinarily abstaining 
from interference in the domestic government of their territories; 
on die other, it meant tbit the Rulers acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Crown, involving its right to conduct their 
foreign idations (including tlidr rekuoiis witli one another), 
requisition military forces wlicn required for tlic defence of die 
country, regulate disputed successions, conduct minority ad¬ 
ministrations, and intervene in their internal afiain in eases of 
gross misrule. These mutual obligations resulted in a peculiar 
position in wliich die ultimate sovereignty liad passed to file 
British power, yet no British or British Indian anthority could 
make laws for any State. The territories of the Indian Rulers had 
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not bcconw British cccritory, nor were their inhabitants British 
subjects. 

The Paramountcy relationsbip was ocpiessed partly in a mass 
of cccacics, undertakings, unilateral grants and varying cypes of 
agreement; but many of smaller Slates were widiout any 
doemnenr defining their portion. Paramountcy therefore could 
not rest solely on written cjigagcmcnts; with the greatest Princes 
it was paedy, and with the petcy chie6 wholly, expressed in 
'usage and $ui^crance^ that is to say, in the dccisioiu which had 
been taken and the conventions which had grown up over the 
years in the Crown's dealings with its feudatories. 

But aheady in 1858, when Queen Victoria pledged the Crown 
to respect the rights of the Princes, tire fragmeiitadon of India 
which this implied was no longer appropriate to die needs of d)C 
age. The development of trade and communications was binding 
the various pares of the country togcdicr; and to every project for 
the development of railways, poses or telegraphs, for the control of 
rivers or the creation of a uniform system of customs and excise, 
the internal autonomy of the States presented a more or less serious 
obstacle. Nevertheless in course of rime there were worked out a 
host of agreements between Rulers on the one hand and the 
Crown or the Government of India or Provincial Governments 
on the other, dealing witii such things as customs and central 
excises, salt, curieiuy, railways, posts and telegraphs. Thus the 
States, though formally, and for the most part in practice, separate 
from British India, became increasingly bound up with it in a 
complex of common interests. 

Up to 1935 ^his unifying process was helped by the fact chat 
the relations between the Crown and the States were conducted 
in India by toe Governor-General in Coundl, toe authority which 
also stood at the head of toe Cover nmeuc of Bridsli India; chough 
the States, of course, were nor toemselves represented either in 
toe Council or in toe L^iskture. The Act of 1935, however, 
opened toe prospect of an Indian Federation presided over by an 
Bxecuiive responsible Co an elected Legislature. Of this pro¬ 
jected Federation toe States, or some of them, might be 
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cicmbers with represciitadou ill che Legislature and Executive. 
But the accession of $onie Stares might he delayed, or might not 
take place at all; and in any case, apart from the fonedons which 
die States would hand over to die Federal Government there 
would he die functions of Paramountcy, whidi could only he 
pcrfbmicd by die Crown or by an authority in India responsible 
to the Crown alone. Hence Secdon. a of the Act entrusted the 
conduct in India of the Crown's celadons with tlie Sratei to the 
Crown Roptesentadve, who was in £icc the Viceroy in his 
personal capacity. This Secdon came into operadon with the 
passing of the Act, tliougli the Federation was never cstahlislied.* 
Tlie result was diat, according to die const! tudon, o/ticial contact 
between die Govemnicnt of India and the Slate Govcmmenia 
could be maintained only thiough the Crown Representative and 
Ills officers; these latter, under the Polidcal Department in New 
Delhi, were organised in Agencies and Residencies throughout 
the States. By means of this lather cumbrous machinery, and 
by virtue of die agreements on economic and other matters 
mendoned above, die judicial separadon between Provinces 
and States did not lead in ptacdcc to a complete divorce. 

Tlie nearest approach to a common organisadon of the Rulers 
was the Chamber of Princes, established in ipai at British insdga- 
tion in the hope that it would help to break down the isolation of 
the Stares and bring rhem into informal assodadon with the 
Indian Legislature, bcely refashioned by the Act of 1919. Inasmuch 
as no Statehadreladons with any authority but the Crown, the 
Chamber could have no executive authority; and no member 
State was bound by any of its decisions, Ic provided, indeed, a 
forum for debate and a means of formulating common policies 
on matters of general interest However, it was not representative 
of che whole body of States. Some of the largest, notably Hydera¬ 
bad, did not choose to pardcipate; while the mass of very small 
units were not given die opportunity to do so. Of the remainder, 
109 Rulers reproented their States individually, and 127 of the 
lesser Rulers were allowed only twelve tcpresciiudves between 
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thciu. Thus c)ie Clumber was largely the mouthpiece of those who 
ruled Statei of nudium size. 

It can safely be said chat the vast majoncy of the States lagged 
behind British India in both constieutioiml and adminisaaclvc 
development. Mysore and a few ocher of the largest had up-to- 
date administcadonsi tliecc wecc hi the service of the Princes some 
of tlic ablest men hi India such as Sir Ramaswanil Mudaliar, Sic 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiycr, Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir V. T. Krislma- 
inacliari. Travaucore had a literacy figure of 47.7 per ccnc and 
Cochin one of 354 pet cent, fer higher proportion5 dun any 
British Indian Province coitid claim; the small State of Aundh 
experimented in Gandliian democracy. But these were brilliant 
exceptions. For tlie most part the State adniinistradons were 
antiquated, even mediaeval; the majority were too small to justify 
the maintenance of separate departments and services; and almost 
all were over-buedened with the excessive Privy Purses of their 
Rulers. In some States, especially is Rajputana and Central 
India, schemes of modernisation were handicapped by the fact 
due large areas were in the hands of feudatories of the Ruler who 
e}recdsed wide judicial powers and mamcained daeir own 
police forces. In comritutional held also diere was a striking 
difference in development between Bricisli and the States. In 
1^937> when mhusaies responsible to elected legislatures were 
Caking ofEtce in the Provinces, very few States had anything more 
chan durbar^ of the traditional kind. Although in some thirty 
States the durhar had been modernised, with a proportion of 
elected members and restricted powers of I^isJation and criticism, 
in no case had a Ruler sunendered any pact of his soverc^ty to 
the representatives of his people. * The Prince was the gevem- 
ment and die government was the Prince. 

This backwardness rendered die States extremely vulnerable. 
For after all, the division between them and British India was an 
artificial one, created to meet the requirements of British policy in 
the conditions resulting from the breakup of the Mogul Empire. 
However, the aim of British policy was now no longer simply the 
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pacification of the country, but the promotion of its independent 
nadonhood; and there could be no doubt that die States con¬ 
stituted a setious obstacle to the realisation of this aim. Some 
mdicntion has already been given of how their cxistwicc liindcred 
India’s economic unification; on the polidcal side the 6te of the 
abortive scheme of Federation in the 1935 Act was to illustrate 
tlie difiiculty of putting the autocratic govcrnmencs of the Princes 
into harness witli the responsible governments of the Provinces. 
And the maintenance side by side of two such dificrent political 
systems could not be justified by any concspondjng difference 
in character between the people of tlie States and those of British 
India. The basic fectors of division among Indians arose not from 
political organisation but from religion, language, caste, and 
economic status; and although die States lud hitherto been 
largely fice from communal trouble, these divisions were, broadly 
speaking, to be found .among tbeir people equally with those of 
the Provinces, hi some States, indeed, the mass of the people 
had mucli more in common widi their British Indian neighbours 
chan with tiicir Rulers. In Hyderabad, instance, the Nizam 
and the govemii^ class were Muslims and the great majority of 
the population Hindus; in Kashmir there was die reverse situation. 
No doubt there were numerous States in which the tradition of 
pccsonal rule, of a benevolent despot intimately concerned widi 
the welfiu'e of his subjects, was still alive. Here a corresponding 
loyalty might bind the country-folk to their Ruler. But it was 
essentially a passive loyalty, which would be powerless by itself 
to save the dynasty from organised attack foom without or 
within. No more than in other parts of the world could a scattered 
peasantry play a decisive role in a revolutionary situation, 

On the odier hand, the broad affinity between the British 
Indian and States peoples made it inevitable chat, in proportion 
as education and urbanisation developed in the States, these 
would produce a middle class with the same ideas and aspirations 
as the corresponding class in the neighboaring Provinces. Thus 
the ideas of national independence and liberal democracy began 
to make themselves felt in the States. Ac first, indeed. Congress, 
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holding that it was for the States people to wage their own 
sOnggle £br &eedom. did not establi^ brandies in the States or 
otherwise direcdy intervene there, hutead it confined itself to 
giving moral support to its suter organisation, the 'hidlan 
States Peoples Conference*, whose declared aim was ‘die attain- 
ment of responsible government for the people in die Indian 
States through representative institutions under the aegis of their 
Rulers*. But the passmg of the Acr of 193 5 created a new situation. 
For one thing, the entry of Congress ministries into office in seven 
Provinces gave an immense impetus to all diat Congress stood for. 
It was only natural that some of the energy .uid enthusiasm 
generated by this new accession of power sliould spill over into 
the neighboucing States, finding e:q)r«slon in propaganda and 
agitation for the inftoduction of responsible government there. 
However, there was a more concrete reason why Congress 
should pay increased attention at this time to the liberalisation of 
the Princely autocracies. Hegotiadons were in progjiess between 
the Viceroy and the Princes for the establishment of an All-Indian 
Federation according to tire scheme in die new Act. TliU gave the 
States a substantial proportion of the seats in die Federal Legisla¬ 
ture; but these were to be filled, not by representatives of die 
States peoples, but by nominees of the Rulers. This of course was 
what the Princes wanted. It was they with whom the British 
treaties and engagements had been contracted; die Crown had no 
direct relations with that subjects. Hence Parliament, which 
was responsible for the discha^e of the Crown’s obligations, 
could not, widiout their cousenc, have provided for the filling of 
the States* sears by popuUt election. But what Parliament had 
been unable to do by consdtutional means, Congress might 
achieve by more direct methods. The agitation for respontible 
government in the States could be intensified; and since the 
political classes in the States were broadly in sympadiy with 
Congress, any success in this campaign would almost certainly 
result in an accession to Congress strength in the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture. The distribution of seats in the two Houses was such that if 
the representatives of the States joined forces with only some of 
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the representatives of the British Indian minorities, they would be 
able Co outvote CongrcM- If, however, a sufRdent proportion of 
Princely noniiuccs could be replaced by Congress sympathiser! 
elected by the States peoples, the scale would be cumed. Thus upon 
the outcome of the campaign for responsible government in the 
Stales would depend the issue of the struggle for power at the 
Centre. 

In the early stages of the new campaign Congreas conilned it* 
self to ‘moral support and sympathy* towards the democratic 
movement in the States, chough individual Congressmen were 
permitted to give more active help in their pecsoual capactrics. 
This line of action, formulated uv a cesolution passed by the All* 
India Congres! Committee at Hariputa in February 1938, was an 
advance upon the former policy of eschewing all active inter¬ 
vention^ atid the icsolution marked the begumiDg of a movement 
which, though it never forraally departed from tlic limits laid 
down at Hariputa, became progressively more hostile and 
minatory cowards the Princely r^^tes. In certain States iu* 
dividual action was undercaken by membeis of the Con* 
gress Working Committee, and Gandhi himself led a civil 
disobedience movement to secuce responsible govemnienc in the 
s mflli Western India State of Rajkot. Here and ebcwherc Con* 
gress volunteers from neighbouring Provinces invaded State 
territory, courting arrest or adopting otiicr methods long used 
by Congress. In some States there was rioting, whicli assumed a 
communal character where Hindus and Muslima happened to 
be on di/fbrent sides in the local struggle for power. It is significant, 
for example, that communal rioting broke out at this time in 
both Hyderabad and Kaslimk, where in each case the fact that 
the rulii^g class belonged to a diHcrcnt community from the mass 
of the people meant that any concession by the State goverument 
to the principle of majority rule would be tantamount to abdica¬ 
tion. Bvidently it was this degeneration of the movement into 
violence, and communal violence at chat, which led Gandhi to 
coll it off in the spring of 1939. It had not brought about the 
establishment of fully rcspontiblc goveenment in any State; 
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bu( a number of Rulers, among them the most important, had 
taken the first tentative steps in that direction. 

Congress bad declared ia hostility to the federal scheme in tlie 
19j 5 Act; and in the minds of the more intransigenc Congress¬ 
men the onslaught on the States had been aimed less at increasu^ 
its voting strength in the Federal liCgislaturo than at frightenbg 
the Princes off altogether from joining the Federation and so 
torpedoing the whole scheme. In sc £u: as this was the aim, tlic 
movement was successful Ac the Round Tabic Conference in 
ipji the Princes l^ad fully identified themselves with the ideal 
of a seIf>govecning hidia with Dominion Status, which implied 
responsible government at the Centre; and they had expressed 
their wiilingaws to enter an All-India Federation. But even before 
the Conference was over they had begun to have second thoughts. 
In the negotiations with the British Governmenr over the Act of 
Z93$ they had stood scifily ou tiieir rights, which they legatded 
as maldng them the allies rather than the feudatories of die King 
Emperor. Not could they reconcile themselves to giving up to a 
Federal Centre even the minimum powers needed to make the 
Federation a reality. The Congress attack made them even more 
disinclined to enter an assockeion in which cheir principal 
partner would be an organisation which aimed, not indeed at 
their dethronement, bur certainly at reducing clicjn to the poai> 
tion of constitutioiwi monarebs—a position repugnant alike 
to tiicir tastes and their traditions. Still worse, Gandhi had warned 
them that Coi^ress might soon Cake the place of the Paramount 
Power- The Princes’ reaction to all this was sudi that even before 
the outbreak of war led to the suspension of the federal negotia¬ 
tions the prospect of the Federatioo’s becoming anydiing more 
chan a paper scheme had receded into rhe distance. 

In the conflict between Congress and the Princes the Btitish 
authorities found themselves in a situation of the utmost difficulty 
on account of the two secs of wholly dissimilar commitments 
which governed tiieir relations with die two political systems of 
India. On the one hand they were pledged to foster Parliamentary 
democracy in the British Indian Provinces. On tiic other, as the 
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oistodian of the Crown's oUigatiom to the Princes, they were 
pledged Co defttid them against subversive movements even if these 
were aimedat extending the blessings of Pacliainentary democracy 
to their subjects. Fortunately the Congress movement was called oE 
before khad cceated sucli a threat to the Princely regimes as would 
liavc necessitated British intervention on a large scale, Bite for the 
Britisli autiiorides the embarrassment persisted. And the more 
scrupidoQsly they honoured thek commitments to the Princes^ 
the more unpopular did the Princes become in the eyes of Indian 
nationalism whicli represented them as pawns in die British game 
of keeping the country divided in order to delay its independence. 

lu this dilemma the course of wisdom for die British was 
obviously to forestall Congress by tlieinsclvcs putting pressure 
upon Rulers co ciodemise and liberalise their administrations. 
Here, however, the PoUricai Department came up against 
obstacles presented not cnly by treaty rights but also by 'usage 
and suiTerance’. Foti it must again be emphasised, the Crown's 
relations were with the Rulers of the Stares, not with their 
subjects; and, treaty eights apost, political practice had dcawn 
somcwliat narrowly the limits within which die British author¬ 
ities could intervene in die domestic affairs of the States to 
promote reforms of any kind, The undertakings to allow the 
Rulers a free hand in thek internal administraaons were mterpeeted 
to preclude direct interference except where there was gross 
misgoveniment. Thus at the height of die Congress campaign 
for responsible government an official statement of British 
policy said that though the Government 'would certainly not 
obstruct proposals for constitudonal advance initiated by the 
Rulers', they had 'no intendon of bringing any form of pressure 
CO bear upon diem to initiate consdcudonal changes. It rests 
with die Rulers themselvtt to decide what form of government 
they should adept in the diverse conditions of Indian States'.^ 
However, in the sphere of adminkteadve, as opposed to con¬ 
stitutional, reforms the British attitude was a more positive one, 
though even here the Pohtical Department could only exhort, 
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warn and give derailed advice. During tte war years this line of 
acdon developed into a steady pressure upon Rulers to induce 
tliein to reform their administrations, and thus to disarm crit¬ 
icism and sttengtlicn themselves by winning support among 
their peoples. For it ym bccoming'increasingly evident that in 
the near future the shield of the Paramount Power would no 
longer be available for their pcotectionj hence the Political 
Department hoped that if dicy could be persuaded to set their 
bouses in order they would in some degree gain internal in place 
of external protection, and thus equip themselves to negotiate 
with die heirs of British power satisfactory terms so os to ensure 
their place in the new India. 

Tliis doctrine was all very well as applied to the larger States, 
but the vast majority had nothing liJ« the resources needed to 
provide themselves witli modem administrations, nor were they 
large enough to become sads&ctory units in a federal scheme. To 
these the Political Depattmenc could only give the urgent advice 
to co-operate with one another by formmg groups whose size 
and resources might quahfy them to join an All-India Federation, 
and which meanwhile might afford improved services such as 
High Courts, common police forces or expert advisers in medi- 
one, agriculture, education or odrer fields. But there was a 
vast deal of leeway to be made up, and ti vast deal of inertia to be 
overcome; and in spite of the energy and persuasive powers 
shown by many Political Officers, tlie results achieved were woe¬ 
fully small compared with the objects in view. The basic diffi¬ 
culty lay in die refusal of even die smallest Rulers to surrender, 
or even appear to surrender, any of their exiscing powen; like 
die nation States of the modern world, they could not bring 
themselves to take the crucial step of handing over to a larger 
group any part of their own sovcccignty. To a considerable 
extent they were encouraged in this stand by the Rulers of the 
larger States, It might have been expected diat these Rulcn, 
whose States might hope to survive as autonomous units in an 
independent India, would be reluctant to identify thdi interests 
with those of the mass of small States which had litdc or no 
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chance of survival in any form. Instead, however, diey emphasised 
the solidarity of all Rulers, so that any proposal to abridge the 
powers of even die pettiest chieftain was regarded as something 
like an af&ont to the whole Princely Order. In face of tliis attitude 
the diplomacy of the Political Department gave an impression 
of hesitation and feebleness at a dme when the whole States 
system was in urgent need of a drastic overhaul. 

The difficulties whicli confronted the Polirical DcpartmcDt were 
well illtistratcd by the fire of the most ambitious of its schemes 
for improving administration in the smallest class of States. In 
die Kadiiawai and Gujerat areas of Western India there were 
hundreds of tiny estates whicli, although die local Political 
Oflicen exercised wider administrative and judicial powers there 
than was usual in State territory, were otherwise autonomous and 
therefore came within the category of Indian States- Throughout 
the whole region fragmentation had gone to fantastic lengths; 
this, and the poverty of die individual esfate-holders, meant that 
the inhahicants had only die most rudimentary administrative 
services. As pate of the drive to prepare the States for the future, 
the Polidcal Department worked out a scheme under which die 
powers exercised by its officers iu diese estates would be cranj- 
ferred to some of the larger ucighhourhig States, notably Baroda, 
which in return would undertake to admit the inhabitants to 
educational, medical and odier ainetutiei on the same terms as 
their own subjects, providing new services where necessary. The 
estate holders were to keep their existing powers and privileges; 
and it was emphasised diat the estates would retain thde integrity, 
being merely ^attached’ to dielc larger neighbours, not am^ga- 
mated with them. Nevertheless the scheme obviously had in view 
their eventual ama%amatioii. and it therefore aroused die de^ 
cennined opposition of die estate-holders. In 1943 an attempt 
was made to put it into effect, but legal objections were raised, 
necessitatiAg the passing of an Act of Parliament. The resultant 
delay, and the obstruction of the estate-holders, prevented the 
scheme from taking root; and the beneficial consequences which 
had been hoped for were never realised. 
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When war broke out the Princes had hastened to rcaflimi their 
loyalty to the Crown and to promise fell support b men» money 
and material. To whatever extent their attitode was cither 
necessitated by dieir treaty obligacicns or prompted by the hope 
of winning British syinpatliy whicli might help CO procure their 
survival^ it had certainly stood in sharp contrast to die Congress 
demand for independence as the price of its support. For dicir 
pare the Britidi Government explicitly recognised, in die August 
Offer of 1940, that the treaties with the States were one of their 
obligariom which must be felfillcd, notwithstanding diat die 
framing of India’s new constitution was to be primarily the 
responsibility of Indians themselves. Two years later tlic Cripps 
Offer did indeed &ce the obvious &ct diac the coming mco force 
of an ludian'Oiade constitution must alter the whole bads of the 
relations between the Crown and the Princes; 'whcdier or not an 
Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution’, ran the Draft 
Declaration, ‘it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its 
Treaty arrangements, so &r as this may be required in the new 
dtuadon'. Yet a fbv months later, in December 1942, the Secie- 
tuy of State (Mr. Amery) rcaffirmcdinanswertoaParliarnciitaiy 
question tiiat subject only to ‘usage and sufferance', the trcadcs 
and other engagements remained ‘valid in theit integrity'.* 

Meanwhile fedr experiences of 1938^ had caused the Princes 
to wonder whether there might not be some alternative future for 
them other than accession to an All-Iudia Federation which 
Congress seemed bent on dommating. Like the Muslim League 
they were driven to consider complete separation; but unlike 
die League dicy did not at once adopt it and pursue ir thereafter 
with unswerving pctsisfence and determination. They bad not 
the unity so cbaracterisdc of the League; moreover ^ Pakistan 
still seemed an impracticable vision, a Princely Dominion or 
Rajastan, including all or even a majotiry of the States, seemed— 
and obviously was—a far more chimfirical project. There re¬ 
mained the possibility chat a few of the larger States, either 
individually or in groups, might succeed in standing out of a 
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future Uuion of India. This possibility was recognised in the 
Cripps Offer. In the ccnstiturioa-making body to be set up after 
the war provision was to be made for die representation of the 
States on die same basis as British India; but States were also to 
enjoy equally with Provinces die right of declhung Co adhere to 
the fature constitution. 

The Chamber Princes, ac any race, showed no great enthusiasm 
for the idea of separation. They had welcomed Sir Stafford 
Cripps' Mission and Iiad declared their willingness to play diclr 
part in Irantir^ a new constitution, always provided that chdr 
treaty and other rights, as well as the sovereignty and integrity of 
(heir States, were safeguarded. In a letter to Sir Stafford, hov^er, 
chc Chancellor of the Chamber (the Jam Saheb of Nawanagat) 
asked for an assurance that, if a number of Suites did not £nd it 
feasible to adhere to the new consticudon, they ‘should have the 
tight CO form a union of their own, with full sovereign status in 
accordance with a suitable and agreed procedure devised for die 
pucpo5e^ No public answer to this was given. During the Cripps 
n^odations, indeed, there was no occasion for detailed eon- 
sideradon of the States' future: for the primary purpose of the 
Offer>-and die same had applied to die August Offer—was to 
bring the leader's of the main political parties into the central 
executive of British India. The comtitudonal ficuce, whether of 
the States or of India as a whole, was only sketched in die bare 
outiine needed to serve this end. 

Subsequent events have shown how illusory it was to suppose 
that any of the States, whether individually or m association, 
would be able to maiiicain themselves independendy of the 
successor Government oc Governments of British India. It was 
iztconcdv.vblc diat die mass of small and medium-sized States 
would be able to survive the departure of their British protector 
for more than a short time; they faced inevitable and speedy 
extinction. Even the largest, richest and most cetticonally coni' 
pace States were subject to serious disadvantages. Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Mysore, for example, had none of diem access to the 
set, and were thus at the mercy of whoever controlled the 
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territory which lay across thde trade routes; while those few .States 
which possessed sea*porcs had not die territory or the resources 
to carry on hy themselves. Bur the doimnant &ctor has already 
been indicated; it was tliac the States people were not, generally 
speaking, separated from their Bricisli Indian neighbours by any 
barriers of race, religion, language, culture or physical geography; 
in other words, there existed not one of the diverse elements 
which may lead a people to believe that they comtitiitc a nation. 

The only condition on which some States might have been able 
to exist apart from the rest of the covintcy was that clicy should be 
protected by tbe armed forces of an external power; hence die 
suggestion that Britain miglit choose to keep ccrcafa selected 
States under her Paramouiitcy, or in sonic suiiilar reladonsliip 
wlilch might replace it This was one of die bugbears of Indian 
nationalism, which feared that Britain would seek in this way to 
retain a foothold in Indian affairs, at the same time obtaining 
military and air bases of strategic value as links with her possessions 
further east. But for Britain any such expedient would surely have 

been a counaol of despair, ft would liavc implied diac in die 

remainder of India she was transferring power to authorities with 
whom she was on such bad fenns that she saw no prospect of 
ever inducing tliem to grant her fftcilides at all comparable with 
those she would gain by preserving one or more States under her 
coiicroL And it would have meant that she must reconcile herself 
to the permanent hostility of these successor audioritics. For the 
suspicions of tliosc who )iad acaued Britain of aiming, so fiir as 
still lay within her power, to keep India weak and divided would 
have been confftmed; and nothing could be better calculated to pro~ 
duce constant fHcrion, perhaps even culminating in war. Finally, 
any such arrangement wouldhave been strongly cridciieduiBrieain, 
where sympathy with die Princely autoaats was, in spite of thdr 
support in the war, unfashionable except in very restricted dteles. 

Bur if Britain was not going to continue her protection of the 
Princes, how could slic avoid dc^ulting on her obligations to~ 
wards tliem? There were many of them who owed their position 
to die fact that some 150 years earlier their fore&chers had had the 
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wisdom or good fortune to become prot^gis of the new British 
power; and since font rime foe whole Princely Order had been 
maintained by Biirish txile in a rituation where foe respomibilides 
of govemntenC were far oucweiglicd by foe aufooricy and wealth 
at foek ea mman J. Perhaps no other body of men has ever enjoyed 
for so long an existence combining in such a degree power, 
privilege and security: for foe feudri baron had had to protect 
his domains by his own exertions* and foe grand seigneur liad been 
derived of his foare in governmeut, But the Crown^s treaty 
obligarions and solemn assurances could not be repudiated on foe 
ground of benefits conferred, nor brushed aside on foe plea foac 
every dog has his day. The case for Holding that when Britain 
relinquished her power in British India she could consider herself 
released foom her engagements to the Princes rested on sirougcr 
grounds than foesc- For die real basis of Paramouwey was not 
treaties, grants, pledges or promises, but the fact of British 
supremacy throughout India. When foe British authorities had 
entered into these engagemenis they had done so on foe assump- 
don that they would continue to hold die sovereign power in the 
country. Only on this condition could Britain carry out her 
obligations to protect the States from aggression. That she could 
give ixp Brifuli India and yee continue to afford military pcottr^ 
tion to the States might be n daydream of some Rulers and a 
nightmare of some nationalists; but* as has been shown above, it 
was not practical politics. Thus the end of British power in foe 
Provinces must inevitably bring about also a revolutionary 
change in the position of die States and in Britain's relations wifo 
them. Tli£ causes of tliia change were manifold, but all of foem, 
and the completely altered circiiinstances they liad produced, were 
utterly beyond foe range of comprehension of those by whom 
the treaties and other engagements had been contracted. Hence, 
in so for as rebus sic staHtIbiis is a condition of all human arrange- 
ments, it could hardly be maintained foat Britain must still 
contrive by some means or other to honour her engagements to 
the Indian Rulers. To this it might be objected foat, to foe extent 
chat Britain was willingly renouncing her supremacy in British 
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India, she was herself responsible for the change in circumstances; 
but she could lecorc char die Princes on their side had given the 
change their whole-hearted approval. For years they had seen 
that they could not stand in the way of tlieir country's advance 
towards independence without fbrfcidng their claim to be 
patriotic Indians; and dicy had repeatedly declared their fuD 
sympathy wirii nationalise hopes. They could not consistently 
pledge themselves to do their share in winning India's freedom and 
at die same time insist upon die continiied fulfilmeiit of obl^- 
dom which it would be impossible for Britain to implement when 
her control was removed horn the gteater part of tlic country. 

But this was not the whole story. Britain had not yet given up 
her control of British India; and undl she did so she was morally 
bound, not only to honour her engagement to the Princes, but 
CO prepare them for the day when she would be able to do so 
no longer. In diis dcuadon she saw it as her duty co do everything 
possible to enlighten them about tlieic position and her own: not 
to encourage false hopes but, on the contrary, to show dicm the 
unwisdom of standing on, the letter of dieir treaties. On the other 
hand she felt herself bound to do what she could to ensure that, 
when her Paiamountcy was withdrawn, tlic Princes would stand 
a fail chance in the negotiations with the successor authorities on 
die terms for their entry into a new Indian Federation. There 
were two ways in which British policy cried to further this object 
during the years leading up Co tlic transfer of power. First, the 
Political DcpartmKnc bitcmificd its cfforcs to persuade the Rulers 
to strengthen their position .it home by reforming tlicir ad¬ 
ministrative machmery; and it now took a more positive line in 
recommendii^ them to associate their peoples with their govern¬ 
ments. Secondly, British spokesmen repeatedly made ic clear tliat 
PacainounCcy could not and would not be cransferred to any 
successor Government of British India. Congress lield tiiatsuch a 
transfer was feasible and necessary in order to avoid the Bolkanisa- 
tion of die country. Its legal advisers agreed that inasmuch as the 
Viceroy could only fulfil his fiinctions as Ccown Representative 
because he was also head of the Govemmeiic of Bi iciaK Iiidh, the 
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hxttr was tl:c real Paramount Power, and therefore on the British 
departure Panmoimtcy would revert to the successor authorities 
in British India. In the Coegeess press the treaty tights were 
dismissed as ^fictitious' or ^imaginary’. Bur ic would have been 
out of the question for Britain formally to hajid over to any diird 
party her contractual rclariom with the Princes witliout theic 
consent. Wlien she gave up her power hi Briusli India her 
Panmountcy over the Stales would lapse. Slic would amply drop 
ic. Whether the gravitation of power would enable anyone else 
to pick it up was aaotlicr matter. 

The constitutional developments of die laccec half of 194.5 
ptimatily concerned British India. The Princes adopted a policy 
of 'wait see* on the ground that there was no point in discuss¬ 
ing their own place in. a hicure India until the two major parties 
liad readied a settlement Meanwhile they confined thcnwclves 
to welcoming all efibits to further the constitutional progress of 
die country, and to declaring that they would be ready to play 
tlieir part when the time come. Fuithermore there were signs that 
some of the most iniluentui Princes were payii^ great attention 
CO rhfi qufisciou of internal reform. Here 1 strong and energetic 
lead was given by the Nawab of Bhopal, die Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. In January 1946 he made a declaration on 
corutitudonal developments in the States *ocl behalf, and widi die 
hill authority, of the Chamber'. This enumerated the objects at 
which tlio States should aim, including ^constitutions wherein 
the sovereign powers of the Ruler are exercised through, regular 
constitutional channels’, thoi^ 'without in auy way afiecting or 
impairiiig die continuance of die reigning dynasty in, and the in¬ 
tegrity of, each State': popular institutioos with elected majorities 
Co ensure the dose and cficctivc assodation of the people widi the 
governance of the States’: and the securing, by means of indepen¬ 
dent judiciaries, of civil liberties and equity before the law. 

Although it seemed that die Princes could play only a secondary 
cole in the constitadonal negotiations, the British Government 
was of course obliged to keep them in die picture, especially as 
the pace and urgency of the negotiations quickened. At the 
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Chamber of Princes session in January 1946, when the Nawab 
of Bhopal made his declaration on comdtutional developments 
wi thin the States, Lord Wavell gave the Princes an assurance that 
die Crown had no intention of initiating any change in its rc- 
lationsliip with them 01 In the rights guaranteed by treaties and 
engagements without their consent. He was confident, he added, 
that the Princes* consent to any changes whicl: might emerge as 
a result of the consticucional negotiations would not unreasonably 
be widibeld. 

The Cabinet Mission went considerably further. Tlxey had, first, 
to lay down the pchiciples which would govern Britain’s fiiCcire 
relations with the St&tcs and, second, to propose arrangements to 
smooth the future relations between die States tuid the rest of India. 
At their first interviews with Rulers they outlined British policy 
on botii these matters, and the substance of what tliey then said 
was afbtwards published in the form of a Memorandum.^ 

On the question of Britain’s relations with the States, the 
Memorandum said that during the interim period before a new 
constitution came into force, Paramountcy would remain in 
operation; but the British Government could not and would not 
in any circumstances transfer it to an Indian Goveniment. When, 
however, British India became independent, their influence widi 
its new Government would not be such as to enable them to 
carry out die obligations of Paramountcy, nor could tliey con¬ 
template British troops being kept in India for diis purpose. 
‘Thus, as a logical sequence and in view of the desires expressed 
to them on behalf of the Indian Stares, His Majesty’s Government 
will cease to exercise the powers of Paramountcy. This means 
that the rights of the States which flow foom theii relationship to 
the Crown will no longer exist and that all the rights surrendered 
by the States to the Paramount Power will return to the States.* 
Tlie existing political anangemencs between the Stares on die 
one side and the British Crown and British India on the other 
would thus come to an end. 

* McAioncdiim on Scaces* Treasus sod ParomooQEw prauKd by tbe C^ikst Mhnon 
CO His Highnnw che Ch«i«eDM of tbe Chambet ot Pdocea an ibc lath May, tpiS 
(Cmd iz-ia). 
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On the qu«tion of the future relations bccwcen the States and 
British India, the Memorandum noted the expressed wish of the 
States hodi to contribute to the framing of die new consdtuiional 
structure and to take their due place in it when completed. To 
this end it repeated tlie familiar cxhott^ion to them to do every¬ 
thing possible to raise their administrattom to the highest standard 
and, wlierc tlieir resources were insufficient £br this, to form or 
join larger administrative units. It likewise advised them, where 
they had not done so already, ‘to place themselves in close and con¬ 
stant touch with pubhc opinion* by mcaais of representative itifCi- 
cutions. During the interim period they would also have to 
negotiate with Bridsli India about ‘tl\c future regulation of matters 
of common concern, especially in die economic and finaucial 
field’. This was a reference to die large number of ctdsdng agree¬ 
ments between the States and die British Indian authorities ou 
economic and other matters, of wliich mention has been made 
above. These would have to be cidicr replaced by new agree¬ 
ments or else contiiiued until new acrangemeuts could be made. 

Lasdy, when Paraniouutcy was withdrawn, tlic void created 
by the disappearance of the existing political arrangements would 
have to be filled citlicr by the States ciiwtii^ into a federal reladon- 
ship with the successor authorities in British India, or failing diis, 
entering into particular polidcal arrangements with diem. 

The Misaon*s Statement of May i6th, like the Memorandum, 
referred to the lapse of Paramountcy and to the States’ declared 
readiness ‘to co-operate in the new development of India*. 
The Stttemene, however, did not deal witli the States in the same 
detail a$ the Provinces, on die ground that the precise form which 
the co-operation of die States would take ‘must be a matter for 
negotiation during tlie buildup up of the new constitutional 
structure and it by no means follows that it will be identical for all 
the States’, Nevertheless die Mission made if clear that they 
hoped and expected the States, equally with die Provinces, to 
become members of the projected Union of India, with re¬ 
presentation in its executive and legislature; diough, like the 
Provinces, the States would be autonomous except for the few 
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maticrs expressly ceded to die Union. The plan for the Con- 
SQtucnc Assembly gave die States representatioii on the same ratio 
as the Provinces, that is to say, one representative to a million of 
population; tliis m^t that they would have 93 representatives 
in alL On die question liow tlicsc should be chosen the Mission 
came up against the fiiniiliar difficulty of the Crown’s having no 
relations with the States peoples, but only with their Rulers; 
hence they were not in a position to stipulate that the States 
representatives diculd be chosen by popular election rather than 
by nomination. To get over tills ditiicolty tiie Statement said tliat 
the method of selecting the States icprcscnutivcs would have to 
be determined by consultation; a uegotiating comiiiiccee from ihc 
States would attaid the prclimhiaty meetings of die Constituenc 
Assembly and would discuss this question with the British Indian 
members. The full quota of States representatives would take 
part only in die final stage of the Assembly, when tliey would join 
with the representatives of die Sections in order to settie the Union 
conscicution. 

The Standing Committee of die Chamber of Princes gave their 
views on the Memorandum and the plan of May idtii in a Press 
statement and a tctccr to the ^toroy.^ In their Judgment the plan 
provided ^che necessary machinery for the attainment by India 
of independence as well as a fair basis for further negotianom*. 
They likewise welcomed the Memorandum, though they pro¬ 
posed certain adjustments in the ariangemencs suggested &r the 
interim period. They at once appointed a negotiacmg committee 
consistiug of leadiiig Princes and Ministers, and nombated 
fcpresciitatives for the proposed negotiations with British Lidia 
on matters of common concern. But they added that only at a 
later sbige would they themselves, and the States generally, be 
able to take final decisions, inclu ding the decision whether or not 
to join the Constituent Assembly. Lastly, tlie Standing Com¬ 
mittee endorsed what the Memorandum had said on the Subject 
of internal reform and urged States which had not already dose 
so to annotmee immediately their decision to follow the lines 

‘ThcfedoattBcm, with the Mceroy’i m repr6duced go pp. j>*ii of Qsd. 6M9. 
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Inid down in the Chancellor's deckrAConofthe preceding January* 
and to cake steps to implcmenc chat dednon within twelve months. 

To all appearances, then, there was a broad coinniunicy of 
objective between the Princes mid die British Govemmeut. At 
first siglit, moreover, diece was no violent contradiction betweem 
the declared aims of ciclicr of them and those of CoJ^rcss. All 
were avowedly working for a federal Union of India whose 
members, whether Provinces oc States, wovild enjoy a large 
degree of autonomy. Secondly, there was general agreement that 
the Princes muse be prepared to assodate tbeir peoples more 
closely with elide governments; cliougli whereas Congress main¬ 
tained chat this muse mean the immediate grant of responsible 
govcminciil, the Princes and their Ministers were in no sucli 
hurry and some doubted whether the ‘Westminster model* was 
suited to conditions in the States. Finally, none of dieee parties 
could now believe chat the vast majority of the States would be 
able to keep their existing measure of independence: for all but the 
largest, amalganiaciou with other States or neighbouring Provinces 
seemed inevitable. 

But in reality there was of course a fundamental difference in 
outlook between the Princes and Congress on the whole States 
problem. Though in response to fee spirit of the times fee Princes 
niight delegate some part of chdr powers to fecit subjects, feey 
were determined to teinain the fountaiji of authority in fedr 
States; and feey might justify their stand, not only on fee ground 
of prescriptive right, but by maintaming that kingship in fee 
Indian tradition was the form of government best suited to fee 
needs of an uneducated peasantry. Congress, on the other band, 
aasccted feat fee form of government in fee States, ajid feeir 
place in fee future India, could be decided only by their peoples. 
Every question touching the States was regarded in fee liglit of 
this principle of popular sovereignty. Thus though Pandit Nehru, 
in his capadey of Prcsidenc of the All-India States Peoples 
Conference, Iiad welcomed the Chancellor’s declaration on 
constitutional developments, he had done so n^ainly because he 
saw it as a sign feat fee Prince* were beginning to break away 
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from die leading sirings of die Paramount Power and look for 
fiupport to their own peoples. And more uiually his utterances 
showed that he relied upon the States peoples to look to Congress 
rather than to their Rulers. Thus in referring to the situation 
which would arise wlien Pacamountcy lapsed he wrote*: *it 
is inconceivaUc to me that any State will be Independent and 
outside die limiu of die Uiiiou'. The implicadoa evidently was 
chat the States would ho forced into die Union by popular 
pressure, applied dthcr diccctly or through die ucw Central 
Goverrunent. On the same ground Congress distrusted die 
grouping schemes sponsored by the Polidcil Department. 
These, Irhcld, instead of being the creation of an alien authority 
which consulted die Rulcn only» should be left for consideration 
by the Constituenc Assembly and be put into effect only with the 
approval of die people conceiued. 

The oflicial policy of Congress towards the States rciuained 
(he same as before the war. The States, in is view, must become 
integral parts of a free India. In so fat as they could qualify, 
whether singly or in groups, to become members of an All-India 
Union, they would enter it on die same teems, and with die same 
measure of autonomy, as the BiitlsK Indian Provinces. Meanwhile 
diey must un mediately be granted responsible government under 
their Rulers as constitutional lieads. But ccsponsiblc government 
was now put forward, no longer as a more or less distant objeo 
civc, but as an urgent demand whose satisfaction by die Princes 
was die only means of avoiding their own extinction. Similarly 
the Congress attitude towards helping political movements in the 
States had been intensified rather than altered. It was soil based on 
the Haripura resolution of 193 S; th^t is to say, Congress as an 
o^anisadou must refiain £tom caking an active part in such 
movements though Congtcssmen were at liberty to do so in their 
individual capacities. Congress, however, had constantly in mind 
the struggles of its allies in the States and was <^uiclc to protest 
in outstandiog instances when they were denied civil lihetcies or 

' In July iMiSp replying to aa cue airy on chc ftituK of Kilat Suie ftomXhftn Abdu> 
Samad KIbq. ■ Bftkicf Isnn polilKal luScr. 
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o^CTwisc harassed by the Princely regimes, This was strikingly 
demomaaced when, ac the height of his negodadons with tlie 
Mission, Pandic Nehru himself twice interTcned dranucically in 
ccpnflicts between States peoples and thdt Rulers. In the small 
Punjab State of Faridkot, where political workers had recently 
been arrested, he defied a ban on public uicedngs and processiom 
by heading a huge proceuion and addressing a meeting. A few 
weeks kccc he tried to enter Kashmir, despite an order forbidding 
liim entry, CO attend the trial for sedition of Sheikh Abdullah, 
tlic leader of the local polidcal party associated widi Congress. 
At the frontier lie became involved in a clash widi the Sutc 
police, was served with a nodee to leave and, on cefusiug to 
comply, was attested. He was soon released and rctumed to New 
E>clhi to condiuie his discussions with the Mission. 

For some years, as successive Bridsh declarations had begun 
to give shape to the future Constituent Assembly, Congress had 
added to its demand for responsible government in the States 
the demand that the States rcprcscntadvcs in the Assembly should 
not be the nominees of the Rulers but the elected choice of their 
peoples. Iq motives were the same as had led h to press for 
popular representation of the States in the Federal Legislature 
under the ip35 Act; in eadi case its principles combined with its 
interests to advocate a method which would inevitably add to its 
voting strei^th in the body concerned, Thus one of its reasons for 
rgecting the Cripps Ofier had been ‘the complete ignoring of 
ninety millions of people in the Vidian States’ in die projected 
cons(ituQon>nuking body. Witli the Mission it cook a smnlAr 
line, showing disappointment that the Statement of May ifith, 
instead of insisting upon popular cepreseneation, left over the 
method of choosing the States representatives to be settled by 
negotjadon. Similarly it cridcised the Mission for seeing no one 
from the States but Princes and their Ministers, and for dediiung 
to meet representadves of such bodies as the States Peoples Con* 
fecence: chough ic was well aware of the consdcudctial reason 
which would have made it difCculc or impossible for them co 
do otherwise. 
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With the widening of die breach becweeu Congress and the 
Muslim League which followed the Mission’s departure, it 
became possibb that the Princes, whether by clioicc or necessity, 
would abandon th^ waiting policy and align themselves with 
one or other of the parties. Already in August the Chamber of 
Princes found it necessary to deny a rumour tlmt owing to the 
Muslim League's decision to boycott die Comdtueuc Assembly 
they might revise their own decision to take pare. And as die 
weeks passed and uo Congress-League sctclcment came in viewi 
there was some alarm in Congress c)iinreers lest die Princes should 
make common cause with the League to oppose die party whidi 
was now entrenching itself in the Central Government. For 
the Princes there might have been some supcrhcinl advantages in 
this alliance. Like the League, they had an ovecriding ^r of 
domination by Congress. Moreover the League had much less 
interest chan Congress in dccimucribicg die autonomy of the 
Princes, since only comparatively few Sutes lay witliin die 
Provinces claimed £br Pakistan, or on their borders. In 1940, at tlic 
time of the League's original adoption of the Pakistan objective, 
Jinnab had issued a statement which, after indicating that die 
States in the north-western aone would be welcome to join 'the 
federadoQ of die Muslim Homeland’, declared diat the League 
had no desire to coerce diem in any way. Since then he had said 
little on the States problem, dioughhchad more diaii once accused 
die Hindu Maharaja of Kashmir of ilJ-trcating hjs Muslim subjects. 
Altogether it might be supposed that die Princes would have 
little to lose and much to gain by allying themselves with the 
League. 

But it would have been an unholy alliance. The Princes would 
have had to accept the Pakistan policy, with which the majority, 
as Hindus, could have no sympathy. They would have opened 
rhe way to communal strife in their own territories, which bad 
hitherto been almost wholly &om the riots and massacres 
which were cow convulsing other parts of the country. Even 
more important, if they joined forces with the league they would 
greatly increase the risk of civil war, and would gready enlarge i ts 
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scope if it came. It was doubtful whetlict cheir subjects would be 
willing to £ghtfor cbem against their British Indian neighbours: 
but however loyal they might prove, it would he a poor return 
for their loyalty to Involve tliem in stich a conflict. And frooi the 
turmoil tliac would ensue, was there any ceccainty tliat tlic Princes 
—who had iieitlicr the temperament not flw mining to become 
successful warlords—would emerge as victors? It was more likely 
tliat tliey would he consumed in the gcixcral conflagration. As 
the Congressman Mr. Asaf Ali warned tlicm, ‘cliaos will prove 
a powerful cnidblc for chaplets and bgewcllcd daiash 

It is to the credit of the Princes cliat they did not apparently give 
serious consideration to the idea of au alliance wi^ clrc League. 
On the coucrary, their leaders stressed flic need for a communal 
settiemeut, and at flic beginning of October 1946 the Nawab of 
Bhopal figured prominently in efforts to mediate heeween the two 
parties. However in December, when die Consticucnc Assembly 
met, tlicy were brought up against flic necessity of making a 
choice whkh might well be dedsivc for their own future. Should 
they, througli their nego dating conunictee, cooperate with the 
Constituent Assqnbly by opening discussions on the method of 
selecting the States’ repccsentativesj or should they stand aloof on 
the ground that without the Muslim League it was not an 
ad&^uately representative body? Some of flic early proceedings of 
die Assembly were not such as to encourage the Princes' co¬ 
operation. In particular, the ‘objectives' resolution seemed to 
them to prejudge a number of questions wliich ought properly 
Co be decided only after negodadon with the States, for the 
resolution declared the Assembly's mcendon of drawing up a 
consdtudon for an independent sovereign tepubUc including 
not only British India but the States also; it mentioned the 
possibility of the Assembly’s determining new boundaries for the 
territories of the Union; it referred vaguely to powers and 
functions 'mherent or implied in the Union or tesvflting there¬ 
from’—a phrase which had no warrant in flie Mission’s Scheme; 
and it unequivocally declared that the people were sovereign not 
only in India as a whole but in its constituent parts as well 
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Mcntioa has been made in Chapter IV^ of the scateuient issued by 
members of the States* negotiating committee deploring die 
introductioQ. of a resolution raising suck fiiodamcntal issues in the 
absence of the S cates’ repccsencacives. At the session of the Assembly 
in January 1947 Pandit Nehru, when winding up the debate on 
the resolution, strongly attacked Piincely objccdom to the idea 
of popular sovereignty. ‘It is a scandalous dilng', he said, ’for 
any man, however highly placed lie may he, to say he has any 
special divine rule over human beings today. Tliac is an intolerable 
presumption on any man*s part and it is a thing wlucli I hope diis 
House will never admit for an iustant and repudiate if it is put 
before it. Ou the idea of the Divine Right of Kings there is going 
Co be no compromise'. Nevertheless, if the people of a State cliose 
to have some kind of consdcudonal monarch at theit head they 
were welcome to do so. 'For my part I am a republican in India 
and ^crywhcrc else every time’. 

The sharp leacdon which all this produced among the Princes 
was shown when a general conference of Rulen, mcedng on 
January 29th, adopted a resolution setting out, for tlie guidance of 
the negooatmg committee, a number of ‘fundamental pcoposi- 
doQs’ which, they claimed, formed the basis of the States' 
acceptance of the Mission's plan. These asserted that the States 
would enter the Union only by negotiation, die hnal decision 
resting with each State; the participation of the States iu the 
constitutional discussions would not prejudge their uldmate 
decision; on the British withdrawal Paramountry would pass to 
the States diemselves and not to the future Union Government; 
there could be no question of the ktter's possesang any 'inherent 
or implied' powers, but ic would exercise in rekhon to the Stales 
only such powers as they expressly delegated to it; for the rest, 
every Slate should continue its sovereignty, and its consticucion, 
its temtoriaL integrity and succession, and its reining dynasty, 
should not be inteefered with by the Union or any unit thereof; 
and so fat as the States were concerned the Constituent Assembly 
was authorised only to settle the Union coiisdturion in accordance 

^ s« p. m. 
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•wich the Mission's plan, and not to deal with quesdoiis bearing 
on thcii intemal administcacioui or constitations. 

These propositions could be justified by reference to the 
Mission's Memorandum and plan. Nevertheless they marked a 
stifening of the Priuces' atutiidc, and it seemed doubtful whethec 
the discussions between the Stares' negotiating committee and 
the cotrcspcnduig committee of the Consdtuent Assembly would 
bear fruit. There was surprise, therefore, when after meeting on 
February 8th and pth the two committees reported in a joint 
conununlqud thar tlidv proceedings had bccii fiicndly and 
satU6ctory; and that die Secretariats of the Consdcucnt Assembly 
and the Chamber of Pruices would work out joint proposals for 
the allocation of the States* seats and submit them to the ncict 
meeting of die two committees, wliich would also consider 
the method of selcctmg die States’ representatives. This did not 
go very &r; but, coming as it did a few days after the Muslim 
League Working Committee had condemned the Comrituenc 
Assembly and demanded its dissolution, it was a victory for the 
diplomacy of Pandit Nehru, who led tlie Assembly Committee. 

There was, however, a rift in the Princely front. This was 
shown wlicii the imporcait State ofBaroda somewhat compio 
mised the next stage in the labours of the two negodaring 
committees by agreeing independently with the Assembly 
committee that she should have tlrree representadves, who would 
be elected by die State Legislature. Sir B. L. Miner, tire Chief 
Minister of Baroda, conducted tliese n^dadons, claimed 
that he had got together a party among die States to oppose those 
who wanted to compel Congress to accept the Princes' funda¬ 
mental propositions' on pain of the States boycotting the 
Assexnbiy. Against this, tlie Nawab of Bhopal stressed tlie un¬ 
animity of the States and the accommodating attitude shown 
bodi by them and foe Assembly Committee. 

A few days later the Statement of February aoth again assured 
the Princes that the British Government did not intend to hand 
over Paramountcy to any Government of British India. It added 
that Paramountcy, as a syitcm, would not be brought to a 
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conclusion before the final cramfer of power in Jnne I9i8, bat 
during the intcrTcniug period the rcUcons of die Crown with 
individual States might be adjusted by agreemeut. 

This seemed to call for detailed negotiations between die 
States and the Political Department with the object of modifying 
some of die atrangements whicli had grown, up under P.ira- 
mountcy and duis making die fiml break less abrupt On the 
wider issues, die new Statement did not seem to rhe Princes to 
demand any revision of chdr policy of adlicccncc to die Mission’s 
plan and of doing wliat th^ could to promote a Congress- 
League secdcnient while remaining neutral in any controversy 
which did not concern them. Thus renewed rumours tliat they 
intended CO shim die Cousdcuenc Assembly until the League came 
in proved unfounded; ajid the next meeting of the two negodat- 
ing comiuitcces, held at the b^imiing of March, again resulted 
in agreement. Tlie recommendadous of the two SecicttriaD for 
the allocation of seats among the States were approved; and it was 
j^reed that not less chan fifoy per cent of the total representatives of 
the Scares should be elected by elected members of Legisbcutes or, 
where these did not exist, other electoral colleges. The States 
undertook to endeavour to increase the quota of elected 
presentatives to as much above 50 per cent as possible. 

The agreement, which was endorsed by a Conference of 
El.ulers, fay tlic All-India States Peoples Confcraicc and, later, fay 
the Constituent Assembly, was an encouraging example of the 
possibility of compeomise even between those whose principles 
were in the sharpest confiicc. In focc it was brought about by the 
compulsion of events. On one side, die Princes whose territories 
lay within Hindu India aaw diac they must come to teems 
with Congress sooner or later, and the sooner they did $0 the 
more goodwill they might ci^ect foom the new rulers of the 
country. On the other side, Congress wished co disprove befote 
the world in general, and the British and the League in particular, 
die accusation that the Constituent Assembly was little more than 
a party caucus. To its own folio wees who blamed it for com¬ 
promising on the principle of 100 per cent popular representation, 
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it could oppose the pracucd aigument that only in the few States 
with elected legislatures did there exist the requisite macliinery for 
choosing popular representatives Co the Assemhly. 

At the Rulers* Contecence which ratihed the agreement there 
was a widening of the rift which had first become apparent widi 
tlie independent action of Dazoda. The Nawab of Bhopol and 
the majority wished to adhere strictly Co tlic Mission's plan and 
sciid chdr representatives to the Assembly only at the final stage 
when the Union coiisdciidoii was to be drawn up. But there was 
on active ndjioricyi led by the Maliarajas of Patiala and Bikaner, 
which wanted die States* representatives to join in at once. This 
controversy was sniootiied over by a compromise whereby each 
State was left free to enter die Assembly at any stage after the 
latter had ratified the agreement between the two negotiating 
commiccces. But it was now clear to everyone that the RuIerS were 
divided info two parties. When the Assembly met on April aSth 
the representatives of eight States—Bacoda, Cochin, Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, Jaipur, DiJeaner, Rewa and Patiala—cook dieir seats. 
These were all large and important States, with a combined 
population of some twenty million. Except for the SikJi Mahar^a 
of Patiala, all tbdr Rulers were Hindus. Most of them had 
recently announced constitutional reforms which went a consider¬ 
able distance towards responsible government. In the Assembly 
their representatives ind^antly repudiated the suggestion diat 
they had been brought in by coercion, and asserted that as die 
States were an integral part of India and were going to share inker 
coming fteedom they should also share in die respousibility offtam- 
ing her consticudon. At the July session of the Assembly another 
thirty-seven menibers ftom die States appeared, including repre¬ 
sentatives ftom the very important States of Mysore and GwaUor. 

On the ocher hand, a number of the la^ei States adopted a 
much less fbcdicoming attitude. These emphasised the in¬ 
dependence they would enjoy wlien Paramountcy to an 
end, and which would enable them to negotiate on equal terms 
with the successor authorides of British India. They were disposed 
to insist upon certain conditions, such as the acceptance of the 
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'fandaoicntal propositions’ of January aptli, before tl:cy would 
eater the Assembly. The Hawab of Bhopal, die moving spirit of 
this party, was making a dcsfNuate effort (o form a Rajastan 
comprising a number of neigbboorii^ States in Central hidia. 
It was to Rulers of this way of chinking that Pandit Nehru 
referred when, addressing the States People’s Conference, he 
deplored ‘the diop-kecpcrs* maioUty’ of some Princes, whicli 
would result ill creating enmity between diem and ihc rest of 
India. ‘AH those who do not join the Constituent Assembly 
now/ he added, ‘should be regarded as hostile States and diey 
will have to bmr the consequences of being so regarded.’ 

The Viceroy for his pare made it clear that Britain would give 
no encouragement to the States to aasett cheic independence. 
The Statement of June 3id mentioned them only to say chat the 
British Oovenunenth policy contained in the Cabinet Mission 
memorandum of May 12th 1946 remained unchanged. But it was 
clear that the new plan would lead to the establishment of two 
strong central authorities in place of the single minim al ceucre 
of die Cabinet Misrion pLin: hence its publication increased the 
desire of the larger States for complete severance from tbc rest of 
the country. At his Press Confercuce Lord Mountbatcen declared 
chat the Staces would be unable to enter the Commonwealth 
separacely as Dominions; adding only that if any Stace came to 
him for a separate ueacy->economic or military—with die 
British Goverument he would transmit die request Co diem, but 
cKe question had not so far arisen. Ncvcrthcles two Stacca of 
the ilxsc rank announced chdr intenCLon of setting themselves up as 
independ«ic countries. A few days after the announcement of 
June 3rd Hyderabad and Travaocore declared chat on August 
ijdi they would become independent sovereign Stattt; though 
each professed its willingness to oxpecatc with the rest of 
India on a bash of equality. 

The Congress reaction to this development was prompt and 
vigorous. Its All-India Committee ar once passed a resolution 
refusing to admit the right of any State to declare its independence 
and live in isolation from die rest of the country. The familiar 
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argumcuc was rfipeaced diaf on die lapse oC Paramo untey die 
sovereign people would have the right to determine their own 
futujrc. It was abo contended that as a matter of hard necessity 
Paramomitcy wotdd pass to die new Dominion Govemmews. 
'Partimountc/, said Mr. Rajagopalachaxi, *camc into being as a 
&ct and not by agreement and on the British withdrawal the 
successor authority must inherit die fact along witli the reft of the 
context.’ Pandit Nehtu argued that independent States within 
India would be a danger to the country's security; hence the 
recognition of such independence by any foreign power would be 
considered an unfriendly act; the only alternative to the assump¬ 
tion of Paramountcy by the new Indian Government would be for 
the States, cither singly or in groups, to join the Indian Union 
as equal partners with die Provinces. Gandhi asserted diat 
declarations of independence by Indian Princes were ‘tantamount 
to a declaration of war against the free millions of India’. Only 
Jionah and his henchmen championed the States’ claim to exerdsc 
complete freedom of action. As has been explained, the Le^ie 
could afford to take this line; moreover its synipadiies were 
decidedly with tlic Muslim Nizam of Hyderabad as opposed to his 
predonunantly Hindu subjects. 

Meanwhile the old machinery for conductiiig the relations of 
the States widi Govemmene and among themselves was breaking 
up. The Nawab of Bhopal bad resigned the Chancellorship of the 
Chamber of Princes, at the same time recommending that die 
Chamber should cease to exist—apparently on the ground dut, 
being a creation of Paramountcy, it would be unable to survive its 
lapse. The dissolution of the Chamber was hastened when, 
on die Nawab’s resignation, the Maharaja of Patiala, as Pro- 
Chancellor, cook his place; and a laige majority in the Standing 
Committee, who disagreed with the Maharaja's poUcy of 
collaborating witli the Constituent Assembly, refused to lecognise 
him. At the beginning of June a Committee of Ministers was 
appointed to supervise die Chamber’s liquidation. A mondi later 
a States Deparonenewas created so dut the successor Governments 
might each have an organisation to conduct its relations with die 
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ScAtes when the Polidc&l Depucnient was wound up. The new 
Department waa placed in the charge of Sardai Patel, workijig in 
consnlcafion with Sardar Abdur Rab Niihtar. On io establish¬ 
ment Sardar Patel nude a highly conciliatory statement addressed 
CO the Princes. Bmplusising eke impoctance of preserving the 
fundaincncal homogeneity between the States and the rest of the 
country, he appealed co chose wlio lud not already done so Co 
come into eke Conscitoenc Ascmbly. They would he asked co do 
no more than accede on eke diree subjcccs of foreign aSairs, 
defence and communications. *£ii other maccers we would 
scrupulously rcSpcct tkeic aueonomous existence, , .Ishoulcnikc 
to make it clear chat it is not tire desire of Congress to iiiccr^crc in 
auy manner whatever with the domestic affairs of the States. 
They are no enemies of the Princely order but on the other hand 
wish them and their people under their aegis all prosperity, eon- 
tenement and happiness. Nor would it be my policy co conduct 
relations of the new Department with the States In any manner 
which savours of domination of one over the other; if there 
would be any domination it would be chat of oui mutual interests 
and wel&re.’ Here was no threat, nor any hint of coercion; die 
uitention was evidently that the new Deparcmenc sliould not, like 
the Political Deparement, be an agent of Paramountcy, but a 
cncaiu of conducting business between equals. 

There was, however, no time to be lost, It might be months 
before the Constituent Assembly reached the stage of considering 
the Union centre. But meanwhile, if by August lidi no ariauge- 
ments had been made between the States and ihesuccessor Govern¬ 
ments, not only would chece be no constitutional rclationsbip 
between them on che cluee subjects whicli Sardar Patel had 
specified, but the economic hfe of die coirntry would break down, 
since all tlic working agreements on mattecs of common coueem 
would have lapsed- India would be split, not into two pares only, 
but into several hundred. The Pnnccs would be tkteateaed by 
economic blockade, followed by forcible overthrow at the han^ 
of nationalist organisations in tiieir territories, assisted from the 
neighbouring Provinces. 
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It was to ^cu« urgently means for filluig this vacuum that 
Lord Mounthatten summoned a conference of about one hundred 
Rulers and representatives of States, 7/1111:12 met at New Delhi 
on July 25 th. This was the first and last occasion on which he 
addressed tlie Princes as Crown Representative; and wlrathe had 
to say w.is of die utmost importance. In the first place be recognised 
chat inasmucli as the Independence Act had released the States 
from all their obligadom to the Crown, fiicy would have 
complete freedom—technically .md legally they would be 
mdepeudent. But, he condiwied, tiiere had grown up under 
Bfitisli rule a system of co-ordinated administration oii all matters 
of common concern, which meant that the sv^Vcondnent of India 
acted as an economic endey. If nothing cook the place of this 
system, only chaos could result in wliich the States wotdd be the 
first victims. Similarly, although in theory the States were at 
liberty to link up with eidier of the Dominions, in practice tliere 
were certain geograpliical compulsions which could not be 
evaded, and which irrctticvably linked the vast nifjoricy vdeh die 
Dominion of India. The problem tliercfore was of ^ gceatcc 
magnitude with the Dominion of India than witli Pakistan. In 
the case of Pakistan the States, although important, were not so 
numerous, and Jinnah was prepared, said the Viceroy, to 
negotiate widi each State separately and individually. But in the 
case of India, where the overwlielming majority of the States 
were involved, clearly separate negotiation with each State 
out of the question. 

In diis situation he u^ed upon the sympathetic attention of 
the Rulers a draft instrument of accession to tlie Dominion of 
India which, although not yet accepted by the future Govern¬ 
ment in India, he had caused to he ciiculac&d as a basis fot discus¬ 
sion. This document provided that the States should accede on 
three subjects only, foreign aSln, defence and communications, 
without any financial liability. It further contained explicit 
provision tliat in no other matters had the central government 
any authority to encroach on the intecnal autonomy or sovereignty 
of the States. *My scheme*, concluded Lord Mound^atreu, 
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‘leaves you with all practical indep cadence you can possibly use, 
and makes you free of all those subjects whidi you cannot 
possibly manage on your own. You cannot run away irom the 
Dominion Government which is your neighbour any more than 
you can cun away from subjects for whose welfare you arc 
responsible/ 

The conference ended with the appointment of a Committee 
of Princes and States Ministers to consider the draft instrument 
of accessio)! and a draft standstill agreement coutiiiuing in 
operation for the time being the existing arrangements on 
economic and administrative matters. It was significant that 
among the members of the Committee were the Nawab of 
Bhopal and tlie Chief Ministers of Hyderabad and Travancore. 

Lord Moontbaticn now brought all his considerable powers 
of persuasion to bear upon the Princes in order to secure accept¬ 
ance of these two documents. Sardar Patel likewise directed his 
energies to this end since the drafts, thougli not yet formally 
accepted by lus Government, had been prepared in bis Depart 
menc and represented his own view of what was expedient. 
Clearly the Princes were no longer blind to the compulsion of 
events, but were eager to take any step which seemed likely 
to secure them a place in die new order of things. By their 
acceptance of die Cabinet Mission sdiemc tliey had acknowledged 
tliat it was reasonable for them to give over to die central govern- 
ment control of the three subjects. Moreover the draft instru¬ 
ment expressly provided that accession did not automatically 
bind States to acceptance of India’s future constitution. 

For these reasons the success achieved by Lord Mountbatten 
and Sardar Patel was spectacular; and in his address to the Con¬ 
stitute Assembly on August t5th Lord Mountbatten was able 
to report that practically all the States concerned had signed the 
instrument of accessiou aud the standstill agreement, These 
included, nor only the States which had all along favoured 
coUaboratiem, such as Baroda, Cochin, Bikaner and Patiala, bur 
also Travancore and Bhopal, The new Dominion of India thus 
came into existence with the great majority of the States linked 
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to it by a constitutional rdauonsbip of a new kind, covering a 
limited but vitally impottanc field. 

There were in face no more than three States die question of 
wliose accession was to cause trouble. But the problems connected 
with these three—Junagadh, Hyderabad and Kashmir—were, in 
ascending order of graviry, to embitter relations between India 
and Fakiscan to such an extent as to arouse doubt wlietiiec the 
whole business of die States' future had not heen liandled widi too 
much haste and coo litdc attention to diversity of cdrcumsianccs. 

The first coiuioversy broke out almost iiiinicdiatcly after 
August T5tli, wlicn it became known that the Muslim Nawab of 
Junagadh had dedded to accede to Pakistan, and that Pakistan 
had accepted his accession. A comparatively small Sente of 4,000 
square miles. Junagadh lay on the soutii-western sea-board of the 
Katliiawar peninsula north of Bombay Province. Its cliief seaport, 
Veravai, was about 350 miles from Karadti. Except by sea, it was 
cut ofi* from Pakisun, and was surrounded on three sides by Staus 
whose Hindu rulcra liad acceded to Indiai and not only sur¬ 
rounded, since there were enclaves of Junagadh territory widiin 
their States and enclaves of their territory within die main body 
of Junagadh. There could be no doubt of the Hawab's right 
to accede to whichever Dominion he chose; but it was equ^y 
certain chat he was ignoring die 'geographical compulsions' of 
vdiich Lord MounthatccD had spoken in his address to die 
Princes on July 25di. Moreover he was taking no account of 
the wishes of his 8 i( 5 >ooo subjects, over 80 per cent of whom 
were Hindus. 

The mattec was further complicated when the two petty 
States of Maogrol and Babariawad, which had always disputed 
Junagadh*! claim to be thor suzerain, now took the oppotmnity 
to assert their iudependcncc by acceding to India. Their acces¬ 
sion was accepted, but the Nawab, piomtaining diat they should 
not have acted without his consent, occupied them with his 
troops. 

The neighbourij^ Hindu rulers had long been jealous of the 
formal precedence which the Nawab enjoyed among them—3 
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legacy Horn Mogul times. Led by the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, 
they professed great indignadon at this viokdon of Indian 
territory, and great alarm at the menace to the peace and pros¬ 
perity of Kathiawar which, they held, was implied in Junagadh's 
accession to Pakistan. They therefore mustered their troops on 
the Junagadh frontier and appealed to the Government of 
India for inilitary protection. 

The Govemmenr of India had already suggested to Pakistan 
cliat the cjufisiion of Junf^adh’s accession should be decided 
according to the wishes of its people. Tliey had received xio reply, 
They now made tlie most of the appeal from the ncigliboiiruig 
States and of clicir obligation to protect these and to safeguard 
their interests. They continued w insist chat all they sought was 
an amicable solution of the problem, and to suggest diat it should 
be decided by means of a plebisdre of die people of Junagadh, 
held under impartial auspices. But at the same dme they sent 
troops to the fronders of the State and cut o? its postal, tel(^raph 
and air communications wirh the rest of India, as well as its 
customary supplies of coal and petrol. Meanwhile, following 
European precedents, a body of Junagadh subjects outside the 
State sec up a Government in exQe, under die leadecship of a 
nephew of Gandhi. 

It was not until October ych chat the Government of Pakistan 
made knovm their attitude. An oHidal amouDcement asserted 
that Junagadh and other States had acceded to Pakistan voluntarily 
and freely; they had the full legal right to do so, and the Pakistan 
Govemmeat could not recognise anybody's dght to interfere 
with the free exercise of diis. The measures which India had taken 
against Junagadh had as their pretext that her accession to Pakistan 
was a threat to other Kathiawar States; diis proposition was 
patently absurd and did not bear examination. The Pakistan 
Govemment were willing ‘to discuss conditions and dreum- 
stances wherein a plebiscite should be taken by any State or 
States’; but they demanded chat, oi a condition precedent to any 
attempt at amicable settlement, the Government of India should 
withdraw their troops. 
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Tlic Government of India replied by revising to do this until 
^ Govern ni,ent of Pakistan gave dicm a categorical assurance 
that they would agree to the holding of a plebiscite in the speciiic 
case of Junagadh. Hicce followed a deadlock, during which the 
Govermuent of India ceinforced cheir troops in Kkdiiawar to a 
cquJ of some 1,400 uieii. supported by a troop of light tanks aud a 
squadron of figliter aircraft In addition some 2,000 troops of 
neighbouring States were concentrated ou the Junagadh frontier, 
and the ciiiigcd Government occupied some villages belonging to 
Juiiagadh but separated from its main body by the territory of 
other States. On October 2dtb the Hawab, after Iiis troops had 
been involved in a niinor dash with Indian troops. Sod with his 
£unily to KaraebL 

The Government of India had already protested to Pakistan 
against the occupation ofMnngroI and Babariawad by Junagadh 
State troops, and against other forms of pressure said to have been 
applied to dieoi. On November ist they announced that, in 
fulfilment of their obligation to protect territorira which had 
acceded to India, they had taken over the administration of tlaesc 
two areas. A week heer came die climax of all the measures taken 
by India against Junagadli, when the Chief Minister foiuid himself 
obliged Co appeal to die Government of India to take over the 
State administration in order to save it from complete break¬ 
down. The Government of India readily assented, sending in a 
batrolio)! of aoops. In telegrams to Liaquat All IChan explaining 
wbac had led to diis step, Pandit Nehru assured him chat the 
occupation was only temporary undl the wishes of die people 
could be consulted, and suggested immediate discussions on the 
whole question between represen tad vea of else Indian aud 
PoldsGtii Governments. 

Short of the unthinkable altemarive of war, there was nothing 
the Govemment of Pakistan could do except protest- Tliis they 
did furthwid), taking their stand on the strict legal posidon-Since 
Junagadh had acceded to Pakistan, they argued, neither the Ruler 
nor the Chief Minister was entitled to negotiate any secclemenc, 
temporary or permanent, with India, and the takhig over of die 
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admiilisttation constituted a violation of Pakistaii territory and a 
breach of inccrnaticnal law. Until the Indian troops were with- 
dravm and the administration restored to the Nawab, no tiling could 
be gained by holding a conference as suggested by Pandit Nehru. 

From that time forward Junagadh has been to all intents and 
purposes a part of India. Tlds situation, established by force, was 
legalised in terms of Congress political philosophy in February 
1948, when a plebiscite resulted in an almost unanimous verdict for 
accession to die Indian Domimoti. 

In Hyderabad the communal position was ti:e same as in 
Junag.adh, only on a very much larger scale. Over 80 per cent of 
the population were Hindus; but the Nizam was a Muslim and he 
was surrounded by a ruling class of Ids own fiiith, whose members 
were predominant in the army, poHce and administration. For 
him to accede to Pakistan was, however, not practical politics. 
Though immensely larger than Junagadli, Hyderabad had no 
outlet to the sea, but was completely surrounded by Provinces in 
which Hinduism and Congress reigned supreme. These considcia- 
cioQs also weighed heavily against a declaration of independence, 
however attractive this might be in orfier respects. Ihe only 
remaining course open to the Nizam was accession to India. But 
this, he must have felt, would mean capitulation, not only to the 
Hindu Government of India but also to tlie Hindu majocify of his 
subjects, whose leaders were agitating for tliis course vuuler the 
Congress banner. Moreover it would be bitterly opposed by the 
Itcchad-uI-Muslimm, die MusHm party m Hyderabad which was 
fanatically loyal to him and to the principle of Muslim supremacy 
which he repiesenred. The Ittehad insisted tlut Hyderabad must 
remain independent, and so in June when, as already mentioned, 
the Nizam declared that on Ai^ust 15 th Hyderabad would 
become an independent sovereign state, he was relying on the 
support of this small but devoted minority, 

Nevertheless his Firman announcing this decision carefully 
avoided giving it an air of finality. He emphasised that Hydera¬ 
bad had affinities and common interests with both the new 
Dominions, and he did not want to cake sides with either. In tlic 
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chiaging and unsettled conditions prevailing in India, lie felt 
that It was in the interests o£ his subjects to adopt a wait and see 
policy, and to concentrate £br the present on maititaining com¬ 
munal harmony and preserving peace and security. However, 
some basis would have to be fbvmd for conducting Hyderabad's 
relations with the Govcmmcnt of hidia after August and 
£bt this purpose the Nizam despatched to New Delhi a Negotiat¬ 
ing Coniuiittce, whose principal members were die Nawab of 
Cltharari, his Chief Minister, and Sir Walter Monckton, his 
Constitutional Adviser. 

The Nizam seems to have been willing Co give up to the 
Ceutral Government mosc of the powers implied in the instru¬ 
ment of accession, though he wished to do so by means, not of an 
instrument, but of a Treaty n^otiated as between equals. He 
was prepared to enctust the communications system of his State 
to the control of die Indian Dominion, to contribute to her 
defence, and to conduct Hyderabad's external aftairs in general 
confocmicy with her foreign policy. On the other hand, he 
insisted that Hyderabad must remain neutral in any quarrel 
between India and Pakistan, and must reserve tlie right to 
appoint her own representatives in the United Kingdom and else¬ 
where; and chat, if either party to the proposed Treaty should 
decide in the future to leave die Coxnmonwealdi, die other parry 
must be free to review its provisions. In public and in private he 
constantly stcessed his desire tliac foe ties binding Hyderabad to 
Britain should not be severed. 

The Government of hidia, for their part, feared that if tliey 
gave preferential treatxnenc to Hyderabad, other States would 
demand similar concessions; and they insisted chat before any 
negotiations could be undertaken the Nizam miut first agree 
on the general issue of accession to India. The resultant deadlock 
had not been resolved by August 15th, when the Muslims 
of Hyderabad enthusiastically celebrated her assumpdon of 
independence and their press referred to the Nizam as ‘His 
Majcscy’. The negotiations in New Delhi continued, but the 
sicaacion became no more propitious for a settlement. On the 
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contrary, the undcckred war in the Punjab made tlic Govern¬ 
ment of India more chan ever reluctant to show ^vour to a State 
which was a potencial ally of FaJdstan. Meanwhile the State 
Congress, powerfully supported £iom across the border, had 
launched a dvil disobedience campaign to press for immediate 
accession to India and full responsible Government under the 
aegis of die Nizam. By the cud of September some 1,300 Con¬ 
gress leaders were under arccat or detention. The cifect of this 
agicadoQ was co harden Muslim opinion against accession^ and 
the Icteliad bcoughc all its powerful infiuence to bear to prevent 
the Nizam from coucediug anything more. The Nawab of 
Chhatari and Sir Walter Monckcon could do nothing but make 
fruitless joumeys to and from New Delhi; more than once they 
tendered their rengnaHom, only to frnd chat die Nizajn refused 
to accept them. 

To £dl the vacuum which would otherwise have supervened 
after August i5Ch, a rtandstiii agreement had beoi concluded with 
a life of two mondis. In the middle of October, therefore, it 
became extremely urgent to devise something to cake its place. 
Lord Mouncbacten himself had taken cha^e of the negotiations 
on the Indian side, and on October 2isc it seemed that he and the 
Hyderabad Committee had succeeded in wockii^ out an arcange- 
menc which would at least prevent a complete breakdown in 
reladoDS and afford a bzeatliing space. The existing standstill 
agreement was co be extended for a year. This coiicinucd all 
agreements and administrative arrangements on matters of 
common concern, including foreign afiairs, defoicc and com¬ 
munications, which hid previously existed between the Crown 
Represeacative and Hyderabad, save only the Paramounccy 
functions. Duruig that period, it was stipulated, no eghes would 
be either lose or gained. Hyderabad would not open diplomatic 
relations with any country, but might appoint trade commissioners 
whose activiries would be completely co-ordinated with those of 
the reprcscnutivcs of the Indian Dominion. The Nizam would 
be expected to supply troops for the mtemil security of India, but 
in the event of war diey would be used only wida his permission. 
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An arrangfiment on cliis basu, wicliout comprcmuing tlic 
Nizam’s prccaision co independence, gave die Government of 
India most of die solid advantages tbey would liave derived {rom 
Hyderabad’s immediate accession. Moreover, it seemed to offer a 
good prospect ebat duriiig the coming year, which was botmd 
Co be a critical one, the cliicf danget spot in south India would be 
icladvcly quiet. Hyderabad might also expect diat Congress 
would call off its civil disobedience movement. However, the 
agreement was subject to ratification by the Nizam and when the 
Committee, back in Hyderabad, seemed about to obtain tliis, 
tlicrc came the news of the Hindu M.'iharajaofKashmir’s accession 
to India and the inuncduitc despatch of SUth droops to his 
capital.^ Large crowds of Muslims assembled outside the Nawab 
of Chbacaii’s house dctnonscradiig against Hyderabad’s accession 
to India in any form. Simulaneously the Working Committee 
of tile Ittcliad declared cliat It would launch ’direct action* if 
Hyderabad entered into any relationship witli die Indian Union 
whicli would not ensure complete indq>ciidcnce. In face of this 
pressure the Nizam gave way, refused to ratify the agrccmcait, and 
issued a conuiumiqu^ saying that Hyderabad did not contemplate 
joining the Indian Union. The Nawab and Sir Walter Mondctoc 
resigned, this nme finally; and the Nizam appointed a Nego> 
tiadng Committee whidi included a representative of the Iitehad. 

Negouacions wete resumed, but for some time tlic situation 
seemed extremely unpropitioiis for agcecmcnc. The new Hyder^ 
bad Comniittee could only reiterate the Nizam’s original terms, 
while Lord Mountbatten stood by the terms of the draft standstill 
^reemeut which he had so recently negotiated with thdr pre* 
decessors. Meanwhile Sardor Patel, in public speeches, was 
pointing to the ftte of Junagadh as an object lesson to die 
Nizanx, and denouncing his virtual subjection to the Iitehad. 
However, Lord Moirntbatrcn's greater finrmess and experience 
outclassed his opponents, and ou November Z5tk it was 
announced that the negotiadens had borne ftuic in a standstill 
agreem^t with a life of one year. 

^ See below, pp. a4?'a. 
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Tht Nizam hardly hcacated before putting his signature to 
this, though its terms were eacactly the same as diose of die draft 
he lud tefiised to ratify a month earlier. But in his covering letter 
to Lord Mountbattea he took care to point out that by this 
action lie was *in no way permanently prejudicing my rights as an 
independent sovereign’. He hoped diat if dtiring tlxe ensuing year 
the agreement was worked with goodwill on both sides, die 
parries would be more likely at tlic end of tliat period to reach a 
satis&ctory agreement on the nature of tlieir long-term associa¬ 
tion. hi his reply, Lord Mouucbattcn was more specific. ‘Placed 
as Hyderabad is/ he wrote, ‘its interests arc inextricably bound 
up with those of India; and my Government hope that before die 
ptcseni agreement expires, it will be possible for Hyderabad to 
accede to the Dominion of India.’ 

In fact, of course, the closer association of Hyderabad with 
India was achieved, not as the outcome of negotiation, but by 
armed invasion in September 1948, over two months before the 
standstill agreement was due to expire. 

When, apropos of Junagadh, the Pakistan Government said 
they were willing ‘to discuss conditions and circumstances where¬ 
in a plebiscite should be taken by any Stite or States’, they were 
certainly thinking of Kashmir which, with its Hindu Maharaja 
and 77 per cent Muslim population, presented an example of the 
Junagadh—and Hydaabad—situation in reverse. However, the 
geographical compulsions, wliich were eventually to drive 
Junagadh and Hyderabad into the orbit of hidia, were less clearly 
indicated in the case of Kashmir, which had common frontiers 
with both Pakistan, and India. But she had a longer fronricr with 
Pakistan, the only all-weather roads running through the Hiiua* 
layan barrier to die south and south-west debouched into Pakistan 
territory, and it was by these routes that she received essential 
supplies, especially of petrol, kerosene and salt. With India, on 
the other hniid, she was linked by a fair-weather road only, Lastly, 
her terr^ry included the catchmenc areas of West Pakistan’s all- 
important rivers- 

It could not be assumed out of liand chat, because so lai^ a 
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proportion of her people were Muslims, a mjyority favoured 
muon with Pakistan. There was indeed a party in the State, the 
Muslim Conference, which had close ties with the All-In^ 
Muslim League. But the dominant figure in Kashmir politics— 
or at any rate in those of Srinagar, iht capital, and the surrounding 
Vale of Kashmir—was Sheikh Abdullah, the President of the 
National Conference party, whu^ lud equally dose des widi 
Congress and emphasised communal harmony. In Jiuxc 1946 he 
Iiad been liupiisoned for leading the *Quit Kashmir' movement, 
which denuded die Maliaraja’s abdication: Pandit Nehru's 
impecuoiu icrupdoii into die State at the time of Itis trial lias 
already been recorded, hi August 1947 ho was still in jail, and tlie 
State was governed, with only the barest pretence of popular 
represcntadoii, by the Maharaja and his Hindu ofRrials and mainly 
Hindu troops. 

The lapse of Paramountcy presenced the Maharaja widi a 
problem uniilar to chose wliich ooiifconted die Nawab and the 
Nizam. Accession to one Dominion—hi this case Pakistan— 
wonUl outrage the governing niiiiociey, as well as amoandng 

virtually to lus own abdication: accession to the other would in 
large measure run counter to Kashmir's natural afimidcs, religious, 
geographical and economic; while complete independence was 
unlikely to be practicable, seeiiig how dependent the State was 
upon outside supplies. Ncvccdicless, some decihoii was u^iidy 
needed. When Lord Mountbatten visited Kashmir in Jiuie T947 lie 
pressed the Maharaja not to declare his independence but to 
accede to one Dominion or the other according to the wishes of 
his people. The Indian States Department, he added, was ptepared 
to give an assurance chat the Government of India would not 
regard Kaslunir's accession to Pakistan aa an unfriendly act. 
The Maharaja, however, could not make up his mind, though he 
concluded a standstill agreement with Pakistan in order to ensute 
the continuance of commimlcationa and supplies. He was about 
to discuss a similar arrangement with India when events cook 
cha^ of the situation. 

It is diffinilr co say what happened in Kashmir during the 
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weeks which followed August 15th, a the chaos in die Punjab 
largely cut her off from die south. Rumours, however, were 
proli^. It is certain that early in September State troops were 
suppressing insu^^ents in Poonch, die Maharaja’s feudatory south¬ 
west of Kashmir proper; but one report s.iid that the trouble was 
due to food shortages and rising prices, the Pakistan press re* 
presented that MusHins were being punislied for demonstrating 
in favour of union with Pakistan, and die Blashmlr Government 
ascribed die disturbances to incursions of tribesnicn from across 
the border. At the aid of the mouth it was rumoured cliat the 
Maharaja had decided to accede to Lidia, This was denied by the 
Kashmir Government, but the unconditional release of Sheikh 
Abdullah and other polidcal prisoners seemed to indicate that the 
Mahacaja wished to come to terms wicli the Congressmen who 
now governed the Indian Dominion. Then, at the beginning of 
October, it became clear that the trouble in the south-west was 
on a serious scale. Members of the Muslim Conference set np a 
‘Provisional Republican Government’ there, Padian tribesmen— 
to the number of neatly 4,000, according to one report—were 
invading the State. But news was scarce and suspect, not only 
owir^ to Punjab disturbances, Kashmir censorsliip and Pakistan 
propaganda but also because, in spite of the standstill agreement, 
Pakistaii had cut off supplies and communications with Kaslimir, 
whose only contact with either Dominion was now by air- How¬ 
ever, this in itself indicated that a campaign was beginning, aimed 
at coercing Kashmir into acceding to Pakistan; and in fact this 
course seems to have been formally demanded by die Pakistan 
Govetnmenc, which now engaged in a violent battle of words 
widi the Government of Kashmir. 

On October 13 th they sent a strong protest to Kashmir, 
allying that soldiers of the Pakistan army, who had been on 
leave to their homes in Poonch, had reported that Musbm villages 
there were being attacked by armed bands, including State troops, 
Ou October i8tli the Premier of Kashmir telegraphed to Jinnkh 
and Lia^uat Ah Khan complaining of unh’iendly acts—including 
propaganda in the Pakistan press and radio, the hold-up of 
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supplies, and interference with the postal system—which, he was 
hoond to conclude, were being perpetrated with the knowledge 
and conntvancc of the Pakistan authorities. He alleged that 
‘people armed widx modem long range firearms have infiltrated 
in thousands into Poonch and committed horrors on non- 
Muslims’. The telegram ended witli die significant intimation 
that, if the Pakistan Government did not put a stop to all tlicse 
‘iniquities’, the Kaslmiir Government would ask for ‘fiicndly 
assistance’. To this Liaquat Ali Khau replied ‘Your only object in 
seeurhig iiitervcjidon by an outside power would be to complete 
the process of suppressing Muslims, as a coup d’dtat against the 
well-known and declared will of Muslims and others wlio form 
85 per cent of the population of your State’. 

All this was no more daan a prelude. On or about October 
32 nd a force of some 2,000, mainly Path an tribesmen, aossed die 
western border of Kashmir. They travelled in lorries amply 
Supplied with petrol, and were well armed with rlfies, Bren guns, 
mortars and some field ardllcry. Evidently they had received help 
from some officials of the Nocdi-Wcst Frontier Province, wlierc a 
Muslim League Government, led by a Leaguer of extreme 
views, had now replaced Dr. Khan Sahib's Congress Ministry. 
Moreover dicy were said to be accompanied by members of the 
Pakistan anny—whether serving soldiers or deserters—in civilian 
dress; and it was soon evident tliat they had the moral support 
of the audiorities, press and public of Pakistan. Soon diey were 
joined by Kashmiri villagers, wlio had been roused by Muslim 
League propaganda, and by Muslim deserters from die State 
fbro». The invaders rapidly made headway against the Kashmir 
army, which had been widely deployed in maintabing order, 
and pushed on towards Srinagiar, burning, looting and murderuig 
as they wetit- 

This was the grave emergeucy which forced die Maharaja to 
decisive action. On October 24th, the Kashmir Government 
offered to accede to the Government of India, to whom they 
appealed for military help. Two days later die Maharaja wrote to 
X^rd Mountbatten aski^ for immediate assistance against the 
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invasion which, he alleged, could not have taken place witliout 
the knowledge and connivance of the Provincial Goveesment o£ 
the North-West Frondec Province and die Government of 
Pakistan. He recognised that be would be unable to ebttin the 
help asked £bt unless his 5 t*ite acceded to the Dominion of India, 
which would thereupon become responsible for its defence. He 
cherefoic oifored an instrument of accession to the Government 
of India. He also announced that he was at once setting up^an 
interim Government with Shdkh Abdullah at its head. He himself 
fled to Jammu, the southern Province of his State which marched 
with the East Fvmjab and liad a predominantly Hindu and Sikli 
population. 

The next day Lord Mountbatten replied tliat liis Government 
had decided to accept Kashmir’s accession subject, however, to a 
reiereoce to the people when law and order bad been restored. 
Meanwhile, in response to die Maharaja's appeal for military 
aid, he told lum that Indian troops were being sent fo Kashmir to 
help his forces to defond his territory and *co protect die lives, 
property ^iid honour’ of his people. This last phrase was to cause 
great indignation in Paldstan. The troops which were beii^ £own 
CO Srinagar consisted of a battahon of Sikhs; and recent events in 
the Punjab suggested that these were hardly the best protectors 
who could have been chosen for a mainly Muslim population. 
In foot, however, die people of Srinagar were to have every reason 
for gratitude to these Siklis, who were to save diem and tlieit 
property from die looting, burning and massacre without dis¬ 
crimination of creed which bad befallen the towns which the 
tribesmen had overrun. 

During the hurried negotiations with the Maharaja, Pandit 
Nehru had been in communication with Liaquat All Kban, and on 
October 28 th he asked him by telegram to co-operate in stopping 
the raidecs from entering Kashmir territory from Pakistan. He 
assured him disc die action die Government of India had taken 
liad been forced upon them by circumstances and the imminent 
and grave danger to Srinagar; that they had no desire to intervene 
in the affairs oC Kashmir once the raiders had been driven away 
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and kw and order establUhed; and chat accession war subject Co 
reference to tbe people of die Scace» die Government of India 
having no wish to impose any decision upon them. He invited 
liaq^uat AH Khan to discuss the whole question when he aune to 
Delhi for a meeting of the Joint Defence Council on October 
30 Ch. 

Jinnah’s first reaction to the news that Indian troops had been 
sent to Kasluiiu* was to order a countec-iiivasion by the Pakistan 
army. However, General Graccy, the acting Pakistan Commander 
iii«-Chicf, insisted upon refbrdug the order to Hcld>Marshal 
Audunleck. die Supreme Commander, who, now tliat lord 
Mountbacten was Governor-General of the Indian Domimon, was 
the sole remaining British audiority who could advise die two 
Govermnents in an impartial capacity. Lord Aucliinleck at once 
flew to Lahore and pointed out to Jinnali chat in view of Kash¬ 
mir’s accession to India, die despatch of Pakistan troops to the 
State would amount to an act of war against die neighbouring 
Donunion. Moreover, masmucli as he still retained control of all 
British officers serving m the armed forces of bodi IndLn and 
Pakistan, he was able to give the ■warning that if die two 
Dominions came to blows all these officers, including che two 
Commanders-in-Chief, would immediately resign. Jinn ah was 
evidently impressed by this a^umcnc since, instead of proceeding 
witli the despatch of troops to Kashmir, he invited Lord Mount- 
batten and Pandit Nehru to Lahore in order to disctiss the Kash¬ 
mir problem with himself and Liaquat AH Khan. 

It was remarked in the precedii^ chapter that the leaders of 
Pakisran were at this time suiFering from a strong sense of being 
surrounded by enemies who were plotting theix destruction. 
This feeling -was greatly intensified by Kashmir s accession to 
India and the presence there of Indian troops. The Indian 
Dominion now enclosed Pakistan not only to the east, but 
potentially to file north as well; Pakistan s ties ■with Afghanistan 
based on common religion seemed likely to be counteractod 
by rivalry for control of the tribal areas; so it is not surpriting if 
she felt menaced with victual encirclement. This attitude was 
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reflected in the uncomptoraising tone of a communique of 
October 30th, which gave the first ofildal reaction of the Pakistan 
GoTcmment to Kaslimir’s accession to India. It detailed a number 
of attempts they claimed to have made to reach a better vmder- 
aiandiog with Kashmir, and alleged diet all these had been 
ignored or rejected- They drew the conclusion that the Kashiuir 
Govemnicnt had never had any intention of maintaining fricJidly 
relations with Pakistan, had some tune back decided to accede to 
India, and had only been waiting for an excuse to do so. The 
communique went on to accuse Kaslunir troops of attacking 
Muslims in Jammu and even on die Pakistan side of die frouticr, 
and to allege that it was these atrodtics, added to those in East 
Punjab and Poonch, that had provoked die Paibuon raid. Tlie 
tribesmen, it argiied, could not have been stopped unless the 
Government of PakUtan by the use of troops had been prepared 
to create a situation in the North-West Frontier Province which 
might luve had incalculable results on the peace of the border. 
‘In the opinion of die Government of Pakistan,’ the communiqu<i 
ended, 'the accession of Kashmir is based on fraud and violence 
and as such cannot be recognised’. 

It was rumoured that resentment at this piece of outspokenness 
prevented Pandit Nehru from attending the Lahore Conference, 
which had already been postponed owing to his illness. In the 
event, what took place at Lahore was a long hut inconclusive 
discussion between Lord Mountbatten and Jinnah. Apparently 
Jinnah proposed an immediate cease fire and die simultaneous 
withdrawal of die hidian forces and Cribesn’ien from Kashmir 
territory. He denied that the Pakistan Government had any 
control over the Provisional Government or the tribesmen, but 
undertook to warn them in the dearest terms tliac if they did not 
obey the order to cease fire immediately the forces of both 
Dominions would make war on them. Wlien the armed forces 
on both sides had withdrawn the two Governor-Generals would 
take over the administration and arrange a plebiscite witiiout 
delay under Joint control and supervision. Lord Mountbatten 
rejected* this last suggestion as mconsisient widi his own position 
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as comdtutiosal Govemor-Geacral acting on advice. Instead he 
proposed a plcbisdcc under d)c auspices of the United Nations, 
bat Jinjiah was suspicious of this solution if it meant chat Indian 
troops would fcjnain in Kashmir wliilc the piebisdre was being 
held. 

Meanwhile Pandit Nehru, in a broadcast from New Delhi, 
retorted to the accusation chat Kashmii's accession was based on 
fraud by dcscribuig die Pakistan Govcnin\cnt as 'iisir^ language 
which is not the Language of governments or even of responsible 
people’. He went on to give his own version of recent events in 
Koslunir, and to suggest that the Pakistan Government were 
either too weak to prevent die well-armed and well-organised 
invaders from crossing the Froncicr Province and the West 
Punjab, or else willing thar tlicy should do so. His own Govern¬ 
ment, lie asserted, were pledged to protect the people of Kashmir; 
but tliey were prcparccL once peace and law and order were 
established, to have a referendum under internatiorial auspices 
like die United Nations. 

Liaquac Ali Khan broadcast a bitter reply. The people of Kash¬ 
mir, lie said, had been caught in the meshes of a widespread plan 
for die extermination of Muslims, a plan which had been success¬ 
ful in a number of States which bad acceded to ludin. It was 
presumably after such exterrabation chat the Government of 
India proposed to hold a referendumi but what use would this be 
after the voters had been driven away from dieir homes or 
silenced in deaths Pandit Nehru had spoken of the people of 
Kaihntir as suuggluig uuder popular leadership against the 
invader; in liaquat Ali Khan’s eyes it was the other side which had 
the supper: of the people, in revolt ag.imst thde slavery under an 
alien ruler supporced by an alien power. And while propagandists 
on both sides thus claimed popular backing, both made use of the 
Junagadh precedent Indian newspapers asked why the Pakistan 
Government should be so indignant when the Mahacaja acceded 
to India without consulting his people, wh«i they liad themselves 
welcomed the Nawab’s doing predsely the same thing in relation 
to Pakistan. On the other side Pakistanis recalled the storm of 
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proCesC ill ludii v/hcn the Nawab had taken upon liimidf to 
decide the fiitutc of Kis State in opposition to the presumed wishes 
of hi5 subjects, and pointed out that the Government of Jndia 
were now eager to agree that the Maharaja was justified in doii^ 
file same, subject only to a plebisdtc under undefined conditions 
ill the inde£inite future. 

The Indian troops had arrived in Srinagar just in lime, for in 
another tew hours die invaders miglit well have taken the 
capital and overrun die wliolc Vale of Kaslnnir. As it was, cheir 
advance was decisively checked, though they penetrated to within 
six miles of tbe city, whose defenders dicy gready outnnnibcrcd. 
The battalion of Sikhs wliich liad been flown in on October 27di 
was rapidly and steadily reinforced, the Indian troops were 
supported by Tempests and Spitfires and from November 7Ch— 
when the toad from India had put been in repair—by tanks and 
heavy guns. They were now in a position to take die offensive. 
The tribesmen, always more interested in loot dian in conquest, 
had largely dispersed when confronted by serious opposition. 
This allowed die Indian troops to push rapidly westward. 
Within a fortnight of die arrival of die first airborne battalion die 
Vale of Kashmir had been almost completely cleared of the 
raiders, and these were now in retreat some fifty miles down the 
road leading westward to Pakisran. 

Meanwhile in Srinagar Sheikh Abdullah had contrived to 
maintain a remarkable degree of order and discipline. Aided by a 
host of endiusiasdc volunteers he had improvised an administra¬ 
tion, a police force and mflida, whidi together hirgcly over¬ 
came die manifold difficulries of the situation. Even when die 
direat to Srinagar was at its hdglic, the life of the city went on as 
usual, shops were open and supplies maintained. Members of the 
Hindu and Sikh minorities cenoperated in running die govern¬ 
ment, and communal strife was conspicuous by its absence. On 
November nth Pandit Nehru visited the capit^ and was given a 
tumultuous welcome. The Maliaraja, who flew from Jammu fo 
meet him, was received widiout ddier popular demonstration or 
official ceremony; and it was very noticeable that when lie and 
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P.mdic Nehru appeared together he wai made to take second 
place. 

The Indian advance westward from the Vale of Kashmir was 
soon held up by moimcainous country, where die retreating 
raiders had cut the few conununicatiom by putting up road 
blocks and burning bridges, Hencetbrch the mUicary operations 
were to enter a new phase. On the ‘Free Kashmir' side the un¬ 
disciplined and predatory tribesmen were no longer to be the 
pccdoiuiiianc element. Lidced die Government of tlxc Notch- 
West Frontier Province now protested cliat they were trying to 
prevent them from crossing into Kashmir territory and to 
peesuade those akcady diere to return—though they did not 
pretend that they Iiad effective control citlicf over the tribes 
thcnuelvcs or over die whole belt of territory dirough which they 
must pass. The Pakistan Government likewise denied d^at any 
serving officers or troops of cheir army were fighting in Kashmir, 
or diat they had supplied the insurgents with arms or ammuni¬ 
tion; and this disclaimei was categorically endorsed by General 
Messervy, the Coniraander-in-Chicf of 6e Pakistnn army. 
However, tiiey confessed that they could not prevent Pakistani 
volunteers from crossing the frontier into Kashmir, and some of 
tlicsc iniglit have military training and arms. Ac all events the 
‘Free Kashmir’ forces now increasingly wore the character of a 
ttaiued and disciplined army which could hold its own against the 
Indian regular troops. In the south-west of the State, around 
Poonch, wlierc they were supported by die local population, they 
had a firm hold. Soon they were tuening over to the offrnjivc, 
and small raids eastward into the soudiem areas of Jammu were 
developing into serious assaults against die scattered Indian 
forces and their loi^ and precarious supply lines. The immensely 
difficult country, with scarcely any roads better than tracks, was 
unsuitable for armoured cars or artillery, and favoured guerilla 
tactics. But the ‘Free Kashmir* forces were also capable of 
launching large scale attacks and fighting pitched baccles; esti¬ 
mated at some 10,000 strong, they outnumbered the troops which 
India could afford to send to Kadinur. By the end of tiie year the 
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military situation had zcachrd a stalemate^ die passes were blocked 
by snow, the Indian Army held the Vale of Kashour and the larger 
towns to the souch and west, while the 'Free Kashmir’ forces 
were in virtual possession of much of the intervening countryside. 

After the disciusion between Lord Mountbatten and Jinnah on 
November ist, some weeks passed with scarcely any persojial 
consultatioji between the leaders of die two Dominions, On 
November i6thLiaquat All Khan issued a statement proposing 
that the whole Kashmir dispute should be ‘brought before the 
bar of intcmadonal opinion, and chat the United Nations should 
be asked immediately to appoint rcprcsejiiadvcs' to put a stop to 
the fighting, Thereafter these reprcsaitadves should arrange a 
programme for the withdrawal of outside forces'^ set up on 
impartial administcation undl the plebiscite was held, and 
undertake the plebiscite itself 

The Govcrnmcnc of Lidia likewise were willing to accept die 
principle of a plebiscite under United Nations supervision. 
Where they dificred from the GoveninicnC of Pakistan was over 
the proposal, which Jisnah had made to Lotd Mountbatten on 
November zst, that die Indian troops should be withdrawn ftom 
Kashmir forthwith, while Pakistan would do her utmost to 
persuade the raiders to witlidraw simultaneously, This implied 
that, so for ns the withdrawal was concerned, the two opposing 
forces coold be regarded as on die some footing, a proposition 
which the Government of India indignantly repudiated. The 
Indian troops, they asserted, were in Kashmir for die protccdoii 
of the people and muse remain there undl die marauders were 
expelled. If the Fakistau Oovenxmene liad it in their power Co 
secure the withdrawal of the raiders they should act at once, 
though this would lend colour to the charge chat diey had 
instigated the original kvasfon. If on the other hand diey proved 
unable to do so while on the ocher side the Tndinn troops departed, 
Kashmir would be left to the ’mercy of uncivilised tribesmen, 
Meanwhile Pandit Nehru expressed the common Indian belief 
when he cold the Indian Parliament on November asth that the 
Kashmir raids had been ’carefully planned and well organised by 
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tHe Pakistan aucKocities with the delibecafe object of seizing the 
State by force, and then declaring its accession to Pakistan’. 
Denials diat ’Free Kashmir' forces were being supported by 
the Pakistfin Government were received wifo Ac itoost 
scepttcxsm, and Sheikh Abdullah went so as to allege that 
it was tlic Pakistan army wbidi was fighting in Kashmir. 

Ill tliis sitimtion it is hardly surprising that when k December 
pandit Nclicd and liaquat Ali lUuin at last met to discuss the 
problem they failed to reach a Ktclcmenc. Linquat Ali Klian gave 
way to the cxfciit of agreeing that, on tlic general withdrawal of 
focces, India shovdd be allowed to keep small detachments in 
Kashmir to maintain order i nor docs he seem to have been in- 
transigfiiit on die qiicscioii of an impartial administration during 
the period between the withdrawal and the plebiscite. What 
apparently prcvcjited agreement was Indian suspicion that the 
‘Free Kashmir’ forces were sdll reedviug active help from the 
most Iiighly placed and infiuential quarters in Pakistan. If this 
were so, there could be no hope tliat tlie Pakistan Government 
would strive wholoJicartcdly to make die withdrawal of troops 
cficctivc> nor would it be possible to create the necessary condi> 
dons for a fair plebiscite. 

There had been reports that Pakistan was to bring the dispute 
before the United Nations, but in the event it was India who did 
so. On December 22nd Pandit Nehru handed liaquat Ali Khan a 
formal note which, though couclied in friendly tetnis. stated tlxat 
the Government of India were satisfied that the invasion of 
Kashmir had the backing of Pakistan’s arsaials and traiued men, 
who were responsible for the obviously experienced direction of 
the operations. The note called upon Pakistan to withdraw the 
tribes and her own personnel immediacely, failing which the 
Government of India would appeal to the Sectmry Council of the 
United Nations. After waiting until December 30th for Pakistan’s 
reply, the Government of India made it known chat they were 
forchwidi referring the dispute to the Security Council under 
Article 35 of foe United Nations Charter. Their submission 
included tlic somcwliat damaging proviso that they reserved their 
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fbcdoni of iiiU^7 action, accordmg to the icquircmcnw of the 
situation. 

HidierCo such negotiatious as had taken place over Kashmir had 
hcen confined to tlie parties themselves. There had indeed been 
considerable correspondence with London. Tlius before the 
Maharaja’s accession to hidia, the Government of Kashmir had 
appealed to the British Govenimcuc to take notice of tlic attitude 
which Pakistan was adopting; later Pandit Ncliru and Jinnah 
had argued their respective cases in long personal cables to Mr. 
Attlee. The British Govcrnmejit, however, had shown tlicmselvcs 
reluctant to intervene between the two Dominions so soon after 
divesting themselves of all power to enforce their wishes. Hence 
Mr. Arclee, while emphasising the urgent need for a settlement, 
had insisted tliat this must be reached by the parties themselves, by 
means of frank consultation at the highestlevel. Tire possibdlidcs of 
this method now seemed to have been eahausted; and so there 
b^an the intenmnablc process ofintemACionai mediation which, 
tboi^h it was before long to acliieve a limited success, has up to 
the time of writing failed to bring the parties to an acceptable 
solution of the essential problem of Kashmir’s future. 

So far, there was much to be said iu &vour of both sides. It Is 
hard to contest that India’s initial steps had been unexceptionable. 

. Her troops liad saved Srinagar and the country to the east fiom 
loot and massacre, and her actions had been defensible on grounds 
of legal and diplomatic propriety, Pakistan, on the otiiei hand, 
could urge her vital interests in Kashmir and in its Muslim 
imjoricy. She could excusably point to the su&rings of the 
Muslims of Poonch at the hands of the Maharaja's forces as the 
event which had set off the train of violent action and counter¬ 
action. And lastly she could plead chat she could not be expected, 
at the very outset of her existence, effectively to control tribesmen 
who liad ptovided Britain with a problem which she had never 
been able sarisfoccorily to solve, even in die days of her greatest 
power. 
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CONCLUSION 


THB VAST triangle of territory south of dae Himalayan barrier is 
marked by few or no pliysical icatjres which history lias shown 
to afford sacis&ctory natural frontiers. It is in £ict a gc^raphical 
unit, and this has been at the root of n’uny of the troubles of die 
Indian sub-continent; inasmuch as it demands that for true 
security there must be a single authoiicy capable of wielding 
power, or commanding loyalty, over substajidally the wliole 
area. Independence and partition forfeited tliis scatrity. as the 
subsequent tension between the two new countries has amply 
proved, More, partition has involved very serious material dis¬ 
advantages. For, wbetber or not narure intended this gcograpliical 
unit to consdtute also an economic unit, it is cenain that the period 
of Bridsh rule, coincldii^ as it did with the development of 
modem communications, did much to weld it togedier economi¬ 
cally. Partition, however, dictated as it was by political considera¬ 
tions, could recognise tliis only as a matter for regret, If tlic over¬ 
worked metaphor of vivisection is anywhere appropriate, it is to 
describe die eilecc of partition on the economic life of the former 
India. 

To take a few examples. In some very important instances die 
new frontiers ruthlessly severed the producer from his accustomed 
market. The parotioTi of Bengal meant that Pakistan mcludcd an 
area which grew some 85 per cent of the world’s raw jute but had 
no means of milling it; while on die other side of the fratier there 
were over too jure mills as well as Calcutta, the port of export. 
Similarly, tiie cotton growers of Western Pakistan, who produced 
about half the total crop of the subcontinent, were cut oS&om the 
mills and markets of die Indian Dominion. The latter was the 
world's largest producer of tea, but was, and has remained, 
seriously deheient in fbedgrains—of which P.*tkutan had a sui:plus 
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wtiinated at lialf a milKon tons. The fkt chat Some of the im¬ 
portant irrigatiOD systems of the West Punjab were fed &om 
waters flowing through the East Punjab was almost at once to give 
the to a sustained and bitter controversy. The Indian Domiiuon 
was the second biggest producer of coal and iron ore in the 
Commonwealth, and contributed very large proportions of the 
world output of manganese and mica. Pakistan had no coah few 
mineral resources ofany kind, little industry, and a grave slxortagc 
of technically trained mai. 

The partition is dins a very striking example of the trinmpli of 
political ovec econoivdc motives; and the two ucw cotin tries had 
either to ensure that dieir relations were established and main¬ 
tained on a footing of die utmost fcicndlniess, or else drastically to 
adapt their economics so as to enable each to get on independently 
of the other. 

Moreover the partition and the whole transfer of autliority 
came at a time of the very greatest difficulty, adding a multitude 
of problems to tiiose which the country was already facu^ as a 
result of war and of postwar dislocation. Prices and the cose of 
hving had more than trebled since 1939. And while tlie economy 
of Pakistan, as has been shown and as tire future was to prove, 
stood on the firm foundations afforded by her raw material 
crops and her surplus of foodgrains, India, despite her size and 
resources, was suflerii^ from acute shortages of food, cloth and 
foreign exchange. Industrial labour was restive. Coutcols were 
working badly; and Gandhi was pressing the Government to 
remove them on the ground that the way to fair distribution of 
this world*! goods Ucs through moral force, not government 
regulation. 

Next, the huge migrations which came so soon afler partition 
meant that the two new Governments were faced with similar 
Casks of reft^ee resettlement, immense in scope and of desperate 
urgency; and die question of evacuee property became a subject 
for rancorous argument which was to persist for years. 

The tension between the two Governments was heightened 
and prolonged by the dtsputta over Jun^adh, Hyderabad and 
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ICashniir, uncil k seemed thkt ^ w&r which p&iddon had been 
designed co evert was nevertheless unavoidable. Aud although an 
uneasy peace was maintained, die next years were amply to fulii] 
a prophecy which Gandhi had made in July, that the divkinu of 
India into two Dominions would lead to the formation of two 
armed camp which would engage in an arms race at expense 
of iiatiou-btrilding, 

Yet it is hard to resist the conclusion diac partition, however 
difficult and dangerous, was none the less inevitable. At least, if it 
had uot always been so, it was surely tbe logical outcome of the 
events of ^ past forty years. The gradual demission of powci by 
the British opened the way to a struggle for office, iuBueocc and 
authorky; andthechief pro cagoniitsin the Struggle became apparent 
when the Muslim renaissance, led by sucli men as Sir Syed Ahmed 
and Sir Muhammad Iqbal, claslicd in full career with the Hindu 
renaissance inspired by Gandlii- These two movements had a 
double siguihcance. First, they showed that the tradidonal cultures 
of India had bad tune to formulate their characteristic reactions 
to Western penettadon. Secondly, they served to underline the 
£tct diat the Hindu and Muslim communides, though so largely 
of the same racial ocigios, had developed difierent and distinctive 
characters. The Muslims of India had passed the only really valid 
test of nationality—they were a mdon because they profoundly 
believed themselves to be one. The best proof of dus is tlie energy, 
enthusiasm and sense of mission with which the Indian Muslims, 
patdcuiacly dtose of the younger generation, have Cackled the 
vast diHicuIdfiS involved in building their new State. Thus has 
the two-nation theory evolved into tiic fact of the cwo nations of 
Ind» and Pakistan. 

To place over against the obvious drawbacks of dus con- 
sununadon, there was a practical advantage or compeosadon, 
whose nature has already been indicated and which would have 
been lacking fiom any of the other posable solutions, For some 
years the trend of government and administration in India bad 
been set cowards dccencralisatioa and provincial autonomy. 
The 1935 Act bad been implemented in the Provinces hut 
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not at die Coitrc. This meant that in die Provinces Indian 
Ministers responsible to the electorate wielded very large powers 
and oyoyed a considerable volume of support among the 
pobtically minded; while the Central Government, directed by 
unrepresentative Indian Ministers and by officials who in the 
posts were still largely British, had lost much of their 
authority yet were the faigcc for uiccssant abuse. This dangerous 
dissipation of power was intensified by the wcakcnijig of the 
administrauon which has been desaibed in earlier cliapCcrs. Had 
the Cabinet Mission plan been put into effect, the centrifugal 
tendency would have been carried to the utmost extent, with die 
powers of govemniont distributed among largely autonomous 
Provinces, Groups widi varying funcrioiis, md the minimal 
Centre- In die event, partition enabled die course of constitutional 
development to be reversed and two strong central Governments 
to be established which would not hesitate to concern themselves 
with any aspect of Provincial affiiirs which might in tlidc view 
call for intervention ftom above. 

In Chapter I it has been argued chat die situadon at the end of 
the war was such as to demand chat the transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands should be speedy and complete. The 
essence of statesmansliip is surely to look at any given situation 
with a fresh and unprejudiced eye, to realise what it doraands and 
act accordingly. Britain can fiiirly claim, then, that her withdrawal 
was in itself and irrespective of the mediod adopted, an act of 
statesmanship. In retrospect it nuy seem riiat she merely took the 
obvious course, the line of least resistance. Yet there remain two 
striking facts. One is that her act of renundadon, however it may 
have been dictated by the hard ^ts ofher postwar weakness, is one 
for which history affords no close precedent or analogy. The 
other is that the results which have followed from the pursuit of 
other polides by other European powers in tlieic dealings with 
their Adan territories during recent years have been unfortunate 
for all concerned. 

In the opening paragraph of this book three phases in the 
reaction of the Asiatic peoples to Western expansion were 
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broadly distinguished. It was also implied chat die seory which 
was CO be cold concerned the second phase, since those to whom 
Dricaiu handed over power were members of the edticaced middle 
class. If she had not acted so promptly, and if she had in coa' 
sequence become involved in a war against the forces of 
nationalism, tlie outcome might well have been a rapid transition 
Co the third pliosc. In oclicr words, the victor in the struggle 
might have been neither of the ostensible protagonists, but the 
coalition of educated ianaticism and uneducated discontent 
which is comprehensively designated Communisjn. As it was, 
however, the new Govern maits of India and Pakistan were 
composed of men wliosc political philosophy had much in 
common with the liberal and social democracy of the WcCT. 
British policy had therefore ensured thac the leaders of the rwo 
new States should be men who would talk to her in her own 
political language; but who, on the other hand, would be able to 
meet the formidable challenge of Communism in Asia in a way 
in which she herself could never have done. For no alt^n govern- 
merit, especially a govern tncnc encuiubeccd with all the multi- 
&rious commitments bcqueatlied them by cbdr ancestors who bad 
settled the country for the East India Company, could undertake 
die drastic reforms in land tenure and sodal custom which were 
required now tliat circumstances, ideas and feelings had changed 
with die tinics, 

Britain can also claim credit for the near miracle whereby the 
achievement of independence by India and Pakistan was cfiecced 
without their departure from the Commonwealth. The very real 
sJicrt>«:mi advantages which this brought have been described in 
Chapter V. It enabled the transfer of power to be carried through 
without a sharp break ia constitutional and legal continuity, and 
it rendered unnecessary the negotiation of tceaties between 
Britain and the two new States. The fact of their Dominion status, 
even if this were regarded as no mote than m ingenious temporary 
expedient, proclaimed to die world that these inomentoiu 
changes were being effected with a measure of goodwill on both 
sides, and not in conflict and bitterness. But time has shown that 
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the CojTunonwealth membership of and Pakistan is jnorc 
than a constitutional device with a significance limited to the 
ixnuiediate situation. It is latlxer a phenomenon whose importance 
is unquestionably immense, though difilcult to desaibe or assess. 
The decision to cemain iji the Commonwealth was taken ui hce 
of much strong nationalist feeling; apart from memories of past 
antagonism and sufTotiiig, there was on the right the emphasis on 
religious and cultural pacdcu!arism> and on me Icfb die hatred of 
imperialism and all chat is implied in that emodve ahstracdou. It 
was easy to point to certain solid benefits, strategic, ccojiomfc and 
other, and to say that dicsc were what India ajid Pakistan derived 
feoin tlieir continuir^ association with the other Commonwealth 
countties, and especially with tlie United Kingdom; but against 
this it could equally well be a^ued that these benefits would have 
been available even without Conunonwcalth membership on a 
basis of mutual self-inceresc which nught be formalhcd and 
consecrated by treaty, 

So far as the new India was concerned, the strength of die 
&ctors making for hesitancy was shown at the Prime Ministers* 
and Foreign Ministers* Conferences of Octobei 1P48 and April 
1949 • which were faced with the task of reconciling her con¬ 
tinued ineoibcrship of the Conunonwealdi with her iniisccncc on 
the status of an indepeudeiu sovereign republic. That a furjnula 
was in fea evolved to reconcile these apparent incompadblcs 
shows the vitality oud adaptibility of the Commonwealth 
concepdoa, But it is also proof that the new rulers of India— 
like tliose of Pakistan—rcaliWd the vase importance of maintaining 
and screngcheoing to the utmost all des of goodwill which bound 
them to the West; and diat diey appreciated the disasters which 
would be likely to follow die severance of fiicndly rcladons, It 
showed that they were prepared to put behind them the cesent- 
mcot they had felt against Britain during theix struggle against 
her rule, and to contmue the tradition of working widi Britain 
which, whatever the cynics might say, existed in defence, ad- 
uiiniscracion, trade and industry. TTie Hindu and Muslim 
renaissances, like the great ridal wave of Asian nadonaJism of which 
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they formed part, were at least implicitly directed against tlie West. 
Yethere were two Govera mencs, among die ficstsiiccessfulproducts 
of the movement, giving an earnest of clidr intendon to influence, 
so far as they were able, these immensely powerful forces—so re* 
cently become a major flictor in world politics—not in opposition 
to the West but in the cause of mternarioual cooperation. 

Ic is in detail rather .than in principle that British policy is open 
to crifcjcisni. No doubt tactical errors were committed in the long 
and involved uegodatioiis suirotmding the Cabinet Mission plan; 
but the gravest chaigcs against die handling of af^s on die 
British side all relate to the subsequent phases in the process of 
transfer. First, the Statement of February aoiK was surely mis¬ 
conceived, in tliat it assumed that the British could pcofltably 
name a dace foe blinding over power without taking the 
responsibility of determining, or making provision for Indians 
themselves to determine, the successor authorities. The conse¬ 
quences of tliis procedure have been described at length. It led to 
a hardening of coroinunal claims, opened a new phase in the 
violent clash of communities, and generally intensified the prevail¬ 
ing uncertainty and uneasiness. And in less than four months it 
had to be replaced by a new declaration of policy whicli did not 
shirk die unpalatable task of dcsignadsg the machinery whereby 
the political future of Lidia was to be decided. 

Secondly, Britain can certainly not escape a large sliare of 
blame for the ghastly tragedy which occurred in north-west India 
so soon after August 15th. There is much diat can be pleaded in 
her defence, or in exienuadoii, Lord Mountbatten himself, when 
on a visit to London iu November IP47, pointed out that in all 
the ftoubie spots in India not more dun ten or twelve million 
people, or some tliree per cent of die population, could have been 
in auy way involved; and that the remaining ninety-seven per 
coit were living in peace and quietness. It may also be argued 
that what in fact cook place was far less catastrophic chan the 
probable altemadve, an Indian war of independence against 
Britain. The transfer of power from British to Indian hands, it 
can be urged, was in any event a revolutionary change of ruch 
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dimensions dmc it must irwvitnbly have been attended by a degree 
of disorder and bloodshed; and the two new States have on the 
whole shown e stability^ and a capacity for sclf^overiuncnc, 
which have completely falsified the gloomy forecasts of anarchy 
and civil war engulfing the whole subcontinent. Tlic foct rcniains 
d^at the massacres and migradons were a major tragedy in tlicm- 
scives and left a disasccous legacy of bitterness and mistrust. 
Could they have been avoided? 

The answer seems to depend upon whether it would have been 
practicable for Britain, while witlidrawuig aicjrcly from what 
would luve been by for the greater pact of tlic sub-continent, 
to have insisted upon retaining in the Punjab—and, if necessary, in 
certain other areas as well—a body of British officials, troops and 
police sufildently strong to enforce law and order and the essentials 
of administcatloa until the processes of partition liad been fardicr 
advanced and effective Governments established on botli sides 
of the dividing line. In particular, time wonld have been gained 
in which to negotiate political arrangements, such as Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe’s report suggested, for die control of services and 
resources lying astride the new firontiets. Tlic date for the general 
transfer of power had been brought forward so far and so fast that 
Lord Mouucbacten nught have found it possible to persuade the 
Partition Council to accept this vital modificadoji. 

Yet against this caji be urged the very formidable problems of 
responsibility and administration which sucli an cxpcdicjit 
would have raised. It would have been contrary to the policy of 
encrustii^ the mterim Government and Partition Council with 
the maxiinum authority—and nowhere did this apply with 
greater force than in the plannh^ of artangemetics for governing 
the cotuitry after August 15 th. Such a departure from policy 
would have been made even more difficult by the vigorous 
opposition it would almost certainly have received from the 
future rulers of the Indian Dominion, if not foom those of 
Pakistan as well. The relations between the British nucleus and the 
successor governments would have been difficult Co define in 
advance, even more so to operate in practice. The lack of support 
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which the Punjab Boundaiy Force was to receive &ojc the 
authorities, press and public on both sides suggests that a wholly 
British force, not under the control of either of the new Govern¬ 
ments, would have had to work in an atmosphere of hostility and 
mistrust which would have hampered effective acdou at every 
tom. Even tliough, as Pandit Nehru was soon to admit, die 
Indian leaders at disc undcr-csdniated the seriousness of the 
Punjab upheaval, it was only to he expected that they sliould have 
faith in their own capacity to deal with die situation; and it is 
asking a great deal of human nature to suppose that, when about 
to assume full power for the first time, diey would readily have 
confessed chat, even in a limited area, they would be unable to 
preserve law and order. Similarly, if it be contended tliat die 
Partition Council should have planned beforehand for a systematic 
and orderly crarufer of population, the answo- is that this would 
have been in their eyes a counsel of despair; for it would have 
amounted to an official acknowledgment of the postulate—-which 
neither side admitted—that each community must necessarily 
fear tiie otiier and that minorities could not hope to live in safety. 

When ail is said, however, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
chat the British Government and Lord Mountbatten should have 
insisted to the utmost of thde power that the two new Govem- 
nicnts must accept a modicum of British control in die areas of 
worst danger until dicse had had time to adapt themselves to die 
new conditions of life. As it was, the Indian leaders* invitation to 
Lord Mountbaccen to become chairman of the Emergency Com¬ 
mittee proves thdr willingness, once the scale of die disaster had 
become evident, to accept advice and a measure of direction from a 
member of the former niling race. It is unquestionable that Lord 
Mountbatien, Field Marshal Auchinlcck, Lord Ismay and a few 
odier Britons in key positions contributed immensely Co keep the 
peace between India and Pakistan during the crucial first mondiS of 
their independent life, It seems to follow that if this nucleus of 
British good will had been larger it could, while conccnCradng 
Its influence and authority on the worst trouble spots, have 
substantially lessened the bloodshed and misery. 
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Thirdly and lastly, the ^ct that Bridsli Paramoujitcy was 
wi^drawn before process of integrating the States into the 
new political structure had been completed was to lead the two 
Dominions into disputes, recriminatioiis, nearly to war. Here the 
gravamen of the charge against Bfidsh policy is that it failed to 
prevent the cuimioadng dispute over Kashmir. The Junagadli 
oSmt was in itself of small importance for, except as a diplomatic 
pawn in the struggle for Kashmir, Jiniagadh was mote of a 
liability than an asset to Pakistan. As for Hyderabad. India’s final 
coup was a forcible taking of die law into her own hands which 
is difficult CO justify} yee thougli her nicdiods were reprehensible 
die ccsult was inevitable, for Hyderabad, wldi her vase Hindu 
m^oriry, was destined from the outset to be absorbed by her 
Hindu neighbour in one way or another. On the other hand, the 
fulure to overcome die hesitancy of the Maharaja of Kashmir and 
and dius settle the future of Ids State before Ai^usc I5di was to 
lead Co evils whose gravity and dangerous potentialities need no 
emphasis. 

The craiisfer of Britssh power to India and Pakistan is still too 
recent an event for the bistorian to be able to pass anything like a 
definitive judgment upon It. He can be certain only that it was an 
event of the greater moment, For on August t5Ch, 1947 niorc 
than onc-fifdi of the world’s population achieved national in¬ 
dependence and all chat dus cntnlJs; two huge countries were 
added to the circle of powers which this century had seen rising up 
around the coniines of Europe, dwarfing her and with her the 
Powers which dominated the nineteenth century: and die self* 
governing nations of the British Commonwealth were trans¬ 
formed from an association of white peoples, predominantly of 
Britisli stock, into one in which the four older Dominions, with 
a total white population of less than thirty jnillioD, face rwo 
new members whose combined population mimbcrs some four 
hundred million. And this transformation in the racial character of 
die Commonwealth opened die way for changes in its whole 
conception and purpose which ore still ouly in embryo. 
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